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1. At this forward arch 
first look for the cause 
of pain. A vital set of 
muscles weaken, thus these 
trouble follows, 





2.A light super-elastic 
band of scientific design 
and tension strengthens are permanently well, 


muscles. Pain 
stops instantly. 


I Stop Foot Aches 


or dont accept a penny, 


| Recent findings of orthopedic science show 94% of 
| all foot pains caused only by weakened muscles. 
Now foot pains stop in 10 minutes. 
prove this true in 927 out of every thousand cases 
recorded. Specialists urge you make an astonish- 
ing test without delay. Free if it fails. 
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8. You walk, dance, wear , 
stylish shoes. Soon feet 


Actual tests 





band may be discarded. 

















T LAST the medical 
world has discovered 
the actual source of prac- 
tically all foot troubles. It 
has proved that 94 in every 
100 foot and leg pains are 
caused by the weakening of 
the set of muscles in the 
forward part of the foot. By 
supporting and strengthen- 
ing these muscles pains 
vanish like magic. Long 
standing troubles are permanently reme- 
died. New troubles are quickly stopped. 
Now we ask you to make a simple and 
amazing test that specialists everywhere 
are urging. Free if it fails. And if it 
ends pains instantly, as millions know it 
will, you pay but a few cents. Do not 
delay another day in letting this discov- 
ery prove its astounding powers. 


No rigid plates. You wear the 
most stylish shoes 


Difficult as foot troubles might seem to 
correct, science offers you a simple, yet 
astonishingly effective, remedy. A thin, 
strong, super-elastic band is provided, 
known as the Jung Arch Brace, and 
recommended by scientists as the great- 
est foot corrective adjunct of the age. 
The secret of its success lies in its correct 
tension, in its scientific contour and de- 
sign. It is so light and easy to wear you 
do not realize you 
have it on, 

You may discard 
forever stiff arch 
props, metal plates, 
bunglesome pads. 
For at best rigid 
supports merely of- 
fer temporary relicf 
and tend to further 





Cramped toes, 


down” feeling vanishes. 





Science has discovered the source of foot and leg pains. Tired, ach- 
ing or burning feet are quickly relieved. That dull, tired ache in the 
calf of the leg, knee or thigh, so often diagnosed as rheumatism, 
disappears. Aches or pains in the heel, instep or forward part of 
the foot, as well as the ankle, calf and knee, are quickly overcome. 
calluses and tenderness beneath the instep are 
promptly relieved. Sharp pains, when stepping on uneven surfaces, 
are stopped. Shoes cease to feel uncomfortable. That tired “broken- 
WE URGE YOU TO MAKE THIS 


AMAZING 10-MINUTE TEST. 


weaken the muscles by supplanting their 
natural functions. But this soft, pliable 
band can soon be discarded entirely, so 
quickly does it do its work. And from 
the instant you slip it on you can dance, 
run, or stand without the slightest 
twinge of pain. 

No need now to wear high-priced un- 
fashionable arch support shoes so easily 
detected by others. The Jung Arch 
Brace may be worn with the newest and 
most stylish shoes—with sheerest hose. 


Make this amazing 10-minute test 
No matter what appliances you have tried 
—no matter how impossible your case 
may seem—make this simple test today. 
2,000,000 people say it performs miracles. 

Go to any druggist, shoe dealer or 
chiropodist and be fitted with a pair of 
Jung Arch Braces. Make this free test. 
If not delighted with the instant and 
lasting relief, take them back and every 
penny will be returned. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, we will 


JUNGS 


ARCH BRACES 


Canada: Kirkham & Roberts, Pacific Bldg., Toronto 
Canadian prices; Wonder, $1.25; Miracle, $1.75. Cash. No C.0.D. 


supply you. Send us mea 
surement of foot taken with 
a half-inch strip of paper 
around the smallest part of 
your instep, where the for- 
ward edge of the brace is 
shown in the circle diagram, 
or size and width of shoe. 


We will immediately send 
you a pair of Jung’s Arch 
3races (“Wonder” Style). 
Pay the postman $1 and postage. 


For people having long or thick feet, 
for stout people, or in severe cases, we 
recommend our “Miracle” Style, extra 
wide, $1.50. Wear them two weeks. If 
not delighted, we will send every penny 
back immediately. 


Write for this free booklet 


Write to us for our free book, illustrated 
with X-Ray views of feet. Tells all 
about the cause and correction of various 
foot and leg troubles. 


© J. A. B.Co.1927 


| 
| THE JUNG ARCH PRACE CO., 

! 313 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
! 

j Please send me a ag of Jung Arch 
j Braces in style checke 

i 0 Wonder Style, $1.00 “oO Miracle, $1.50 
l I will pay postman the above price and 
! postage. My money to be returned if not 
! satisfied. 1 enclose foot measurement. 

! 
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I . | 
j Address.......... — ee 
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FREE Correspondence Courses 


For 


VETERANS of the WORLD WAR 


given by the 


Knights of Columbus Educational Bureau 


The Knights of Columbus is maintaining from its War Fund a free correspondence school for 


former war veterans. 


rolled since the school was first opened in February, 1922. 
already completed their courses. 


This school is open to all war veterans without regard to race, creed, or color. 


are also eligible for free instruction. 





Business Courses 


Business Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping—2 courses 
Accounting—6 courses 
Income Tax Procedure 
Business Law 

Penmanship 

Advertising 

Salesmanship 

Business English—3 courses 
Real Estate 


Language Courses 
English—12 courses 
French—3 courses 
Spanish—2 courses 
Latin—2 courses 
Italian—2 courses 
German—2 courses 


Mathematics Courses 


Arithmetic—4 courses 
Algebra—2 courses 





Geometry—2 courses 
Trigonometry 
Applied Mathematics—5 courses 


Technical and Special 
Courses 
Drawing—6 courses 
Blue Print Reading—6 courses 
Engines—4 courses 
Auto Mechanics—3 courses 
Radio—2 courses 
Practical Electricity 
Show Card Writing—2 courses 
Traffic Management—2 courses 
Agriculture 
Poultry Raising 


Civil Service Courses 


Arithmetic—2 courses 
English—2 courses 


Railway Mail 








More than one hundred thousand veterans of the World War have been. en- 
About 


twenty thousand veterans have 


Ex-Service women 


85 


COURSES 
From Which to Choose 


Practical Courses 
for Practical Men and 
Women 


An Opportunity 
to Improve Yourself 
Culturally and 
Financially 


Write for Full Information 


The Bureau has prepared a Bulletin containing a description of each course and instructions re- 


garding enrollment. 


You may receive a copy of the 


sulletin by mailing the coupon below. 


Complete 


information will be furnished without any obligation on your part. 





Your Opportunity! 








blank. 





Mail This Coupon Now! | 


——_—} 
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-, elibniintnitaiian 


Street and Number-_--- 


i ccecitsninnisiinatiemencnnnian 


Mr. William J."McGinley, Supreme Secretary, 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 


Attention Dept. C-46. 


Dear Sir: Please send me Bulletin 6 concerning Knights of 
Columbus Correspondence Courses together with an application 
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A PATRIOTIC CALENDAR FOR MARCH 


rst: Congress votes to annex Republic of Texas to the Union, 1845—2d: Residents of Porto Rico granted full privileges of 
United States citizenship, 1917—3d: First Civil War draft act becomes effective, 1863— 4th: Vermont admitted to the 
Union, first State following the original thirteen, 1791—5th: Secretary of Labor (William B. Wilson) takes seat in Cabinet 
for first time, 1913—6th: Battle of the Alamo, San Antonio, 1836—7th: Alexander Graham Bell granted patent on telephone, 
1876—8th: Allied debt to United States estimated at $8,841,057,000, 1910—oth: Monitor defeats Merrimac, 1862- -roth: 
English House of Commons releases American colonists from oath of allegiance to Charles I, 1643—1z1th: Congress votes to 
build six warships, virtually establishing the regular United States Navy, 1704—r2th: Grant made commander-in-chief of the 
United States Army, 1864—13th: Name of Harvard selected for “the college at Cambridge,” 1639—z4th: Eli Whitney pat- 
ents cotton gin, 1765—r5th: Pershing crosses the Mexican border on Villa punitive expedition, 1916—16th: United States 
Military Academy at West Point founded, 1802—17th: Washington and the Continental Army retake Boston, 1776—r8th: 
Grover Cleveland, twenty-second President, born at Caldwell, New Jersey, 1837—rz9th: Senate rejects Versailles Treaty for 
secund time, 1920—z2o0th: Florida Territory organized, 1822—2rst: American units participate in defense against great Ger- 
man attack on the Somme, 1918—22d: General Amnesty Act becomes effective, restoring Southern States to full rights in 
the Union, 1872—23d: Funston captures Aguinaldo, r9o0o1r—24th: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow dies, 1882—25th: Canon- 
chet, Indian chief, captured by Connecticut and friendly Indian troops, virtually terminating Indian troubles in New Eng- 
land, 1676—26th: Congress organizes Territory of Orleans, later to become State of Louisiana, 1804—27th: English Catholics 
under Lord Baltimore found Maryland, 1634—28th: American Army of Occupation on Rhine reported as comprising 17,482 
officers and men, 1920—z20th: Samuel F. B. Morse telegraphs news of Democratic convention from Baltimore to Washing- 
ton, 1844—3o0th: Russia cedes Alaska to the United States, 1867—31st: Perry treaty with Japan signed, 1854. 
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Thousands Have This 


Priceless Gift 
~and Never Discover It! 


Many men rob themselves of success, popularity, achievement and position which 
could rightfully be theirs if they would but recognize the presence of a priceless gift 


which nature gave them. 


They go through life timid, self-conscious, fearful and 


retiring instead of using this natural gift to dominate and control others and be- 


come leaders among men. Seven men out of every nine have this gift. 


You can now 


find out for yourself, by means of this amazing FREE test, if you are one of these. 


No sane man would deliberately and 
knowingly throw away a chance to become 
an outstanding, influential and important 
figure, occupying a high-salaried job in his 
chosen profession. Yet, without knowing it, 
thousands of men are throwing away a price- 
less gift which, if they would but bring out 


from its hiding and use it, would obtain for 


not charge you a single penny. You need 
not have a college education, nor do you 
need any kind of vocal training. By this 
amazing, easy method you have only a few 
simple, easy-to-remember principles to learn. 
Then you will see how really easy it is 
to have the power of effective, convincing 
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them influence, position, 

popularity, 

leadership and money 
Nearly every man has 
him the knack of pow How to talk bet 


power, 


What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to address bo: 


Why Powerful 
Speakers Are Picked 
for Important Jobs 
If you will take partic 
ular notice, you will find 


r club or lodg« 
d meetings 


erful and convincing How to propose and respond to toast 
speech. This magic How to make a political speech that the big, important, 
wer is that thing How to tell entertaining stori high-salaried jobs invar- 
: ; How to make after-dinner speeches bl 

which often rises up How to converse interesting! lably go to men win 
ithin vou and demands sow $0 witte better letters are convincing talkers 

° ow to sell more ood : “7 

xpression, but is never How to train your memory Often you will 

eard because you lack How to enlarge your vocabulary see a man of 

How to develop self-confidence this type forge 


confidence in your abil- 


ity to speak with force How to strengt 
ar victior and ambition 
d conviction, agi ay a 


Now Easy to Become a thinker 


Powerful Speaker 


I don’t care _ what 


centration 





How to acquire a winnin 


hen your will-power ahead in busi yo 


How to develop your yower of con- 


How to be the master of any situation 


personality 


ness at an \& 
amazingly fast 
rate, while men 
of even greater 
ability stand 


a clear, accurate 








work you are now doing. 

I don’t care what may be your station in 
life. I don’t care how timid and self-con- 
scious you now are when called upon to 
speak. If you will give me just fifteen 
minutes each day in the privacy of your 
home I will make you an accomplished and 
powerful speaker in a few short weeks or 
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tied to one job because 
they lack speaking power. That is the reason 
you quite often are astonished to see a man 
jump over the heads of many superiors into 
a job among the big leaders. It is the power 
and ability to speak with force and convic- 
tion that flashes men from obscurity and low 
wages to prominence and high salaries. 


Amazing Book Free 
Mail Coupon 





If you will fill in and mail th at once 
you will receive a remarkal ne be called 
How t We Wonde With Word This 
book gives you an amazing test by which you 
can determine for yourself in fi minutes 
vhether 1 are one of the seven men out of 
every nine who possess th hidden knack” of 
powerful speech, but do not know it Decide for 
y seif if you are ing to a v 1 n tes a 
day to stand between you and ee Phousands 


NOW SENT 9 1? 2:50) set 
FREE in the lives of 


LP : > Then mail 


pon at once 
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i» mys American 
Wo Ne @, H 
Maregs "ig Institute 

: 3601 Michigan Ave., 
— 


Dept. 1523, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

3691 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1523, Chicago, Il. 
Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your famous book, “How to Work 
Wonders With Words,” and full infurmation re- 
garding your course in Effective Speaking. 
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EVERAL correspondents have risen 

up to inform us that Chauncey M. 
Depew, whose “Presidents and Others” 
appeared in the January Monthly, is not 
the only American who has had the honor 
of having a statue of himself unveiled 
during his lifetime. We did not make the 
statement flatfooted, and requested par- 
ticulars if we were wrong. It seems we 
were. 


W B. HAVILAND of Atlanta 
¢ (Georgia) Post reminds us that 
at Marias Pass, Washington, in the Cas- 
cade Mountains, stands a statue of John 
F. Stevens, engineer, which was unveiled 
by Mr. Stevens himself. Mr. Stevens 
discovered the pass, and by means of it 
conducted the Great Northern Railway 
across what had been considered an im- 
passable barrier. At that time he was 
the railway’s chief engineer. Later he 
served as chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal. “He also did his bit in Russia,” 
adds Mr. Haviland, “during the war— 
rather a thankless task for a lot of 
muckers, but well done in the thorough 
Stevens way.” W. A. Gardner of Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Post, Baltimore; 
Francis E. Williamson, Jr., of Rhodo- 
dendron, Oregon, a member of F. W. 
Galbraith, Jr., Post of the Department of 
Ohio, and B. W. Smith of Post 224, 
Clifford, South Dakota, also sent informa- 
tion about the Stevens statue. 


ORE from Mr. Williamson, who 

writes under the letterhead of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service, Mount Hood National 
Forest: ‘‘In the same issue with the 
Depew article I was more than pleased 
with your editorial ‘E Pluribus Unum.’ 
The colors, our colors, the inspiration of 
so many soldiers in the past—yes, why 
not mass all the colors in Paris? Group 
them by the States that do the most as 
Legion departments. You other com- 
rades cannot know what this means to me 
and to possibly a few hundred other 
Legionnaires who had the honor of serving 
as color sergeants in the United States 
Army. By the way, do you know of any 
other color sergeant who was wounded in 
action? I was, and would like to hear 
from any other color sergeant to stop hot 
steel. I also had the honor of being the 
late Colonel F. W. Galbraith’s color 
sergeant.” 


R. STEVENS is not, however, the 
only American besides Senator 
Depew who has had a statue erected to 
him during his lifetime. William Strana- 
han, Past Commander of Fresno (Cali- 


4 


fornia) Post, writes: ‘Several years ago 
in Brooklyn, New York, there was 
erected at the entrance to Prospect Park 
a statue of James S. T. Stranahan while 
he was still alive and living in Brooklyn. 
At that time, if I remember correctly, it 
was said to be the first statue ever erected 
to a man while he was living. Mr. 
Stranahan was a cousin of my father, who 
was living back there, and he was called 
the Father of Brooklyn.” And Alva 
Zieme of Beaver City, Nebraska, reminds 
us that there is a statue of John J. 
Fershing in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. C. H. Haberstroh writes from 
Buffalo, New York: “At Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Colonel David N. Foster, gen- 
erally known as the Father of the Fort 
Wayne Park System, had a similar honor 
bestowed upon him in 1924, if I remem- 
ber correctly.” 


ERE we go looking for more trouble: 

Gene Tunney, in “What People 
Want to Know About Me,” says: “I 
struggled through Gibbon’s ‘Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.’” This ap- 
pears to us to be almost as notable a feat 
as conquering Jack Dempsey. (Those 
eight ornamental-looking books in the 
middle of the pile on page 14 are Gibbon, 
and the type isn’t small either. The 
Monthly, by the way, is indebted to 
Putnam’s, 2 West 45th Street, and 
Brentano’s, 1 West 47th Street, New 
York City, for lending the books for this 
photograph.) We want to print on this 
page as a special roll of honor the names 
of all Monthly readers who have read 
Gibbon entire, as Legionnaire Tunney has 
done. 


N wave “The Rearguard of the 

A. E. * Joseph Mills Hanson wisely 
chose a ‘id typical examples from among 
the thousands of American soldiers who 
stayed over when it was over over there 
and has described their post-war careers 
in some detail. Mr. Hanson is probably 
one of the most widely-read historians 
of America’s share in the war, though 
unfortunately his name did not appear on 
that part of his work which reached the 
largest audience. As a, captain in the 
Historical Section at G. H. Q., A. E. F. 
(the American spelling of C haumont), he 
prepared the excellent divisional histories 
which appeared in The Stars and Stripes 
after the Armistice—the best narrative of 
America’s battle participation, to our 
mind, that has been published, and by 
best we mean most painstaking, accurate 
and fair. Mr. Hanson lives in Yankton, 
South Dakota, and is as thorough a stu- 
dent of the Missouri Valley and its his- 
tory as he is of the Meuse-Argonne. 


1° NOT be puzzled by the imposing 
array of initials following the name 
of Sir Arthur W. Currie under his por- 


trait on page 23. G. C. M. G. means— 
no, Albert, not General Commanding 
Machine Guns, but Grand Cross of St. 
Michael and St. George, and K. C. B 
means Knight Commander of the Bath, 
honors of rare bestowal and of command- 
ing distinction. Sir Arthur might legiti- 
mately boast that he commanded Ameri- 
can troops in France several times as long 
as General Pershing did, when one con- 
siders the thousands of Yanks who en- 
listed in the Canadian forces before our 
own entry into the war. 


ERLE CROWELL is editor of the 
American Magazine. He graduated 
from Plattsburg as a second lieutenant 
and from the World War as a major. He 
is a native of Maine Thomas Boyd 
was born in Defiance, Ohio, around the 
time the United States was shouting the 
same at Spain. He is the author of 
“Through the Wheat,”’ the first war book 
by an A. E. F. soldier that really gave 
some idea of what it was like. He served 
in the Sixth Marines, with time out at 
the base hospital at Savenay. Just now 
he is living in New Canaan, Connecticut 
Henry D. Lindsley is best known 
in Dallas, Texas, as former mayor of that 
city, and in Tours, France, and points 
adjacent as the man who handled War 
Risk Insurance for two million bad risks. 
Details of Mr. Lindsley’s notable record 
of Legion service are given in the Keep 
ing Step department Samuel 
Scoville, Jr., is a Philadelphia lawyer who 
is better known as an accurate student of 
nature backed by the ability to present 
the results of his researches vividly. The 
hero of ““The Black Devil’”—the wolver- 
ine—is certainly the only animal in his- 
tory who has had both a State and a train 
named after him. “The incidents about 
a pair of them driving away a cinnamon 
bear, robbing a trapper’s cabin, and 
escaping the traps and set guns, have 
actually happened,” Mr. Scoville tells 
us. The wolverine, by the way, is 
a member of the weasel family .. . 
Will Irwin’s series of articles on radical- 
ism—‘‘How Red Is America?”—which 
appeared in the October, November, 
December and January issues of the 
Monthly, is now available in book form, 
having just been published by J. H. Sears 
& Company of New York at $1.50 
Next month: Grand celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of America’s entrance 
into the World War. 
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$7,500 a Year! 


C. w. Birmingham of Ohio was 
formerly a clerk in a shop, earn- 
ing $15 a week. Within a short 
time he has increased his earn- 
ings 900% 
making $7,500 a year. The book 
— “Modern Salesmanship” - 
proved the first rung in his lad- 
der to Success! 


Over $10,000 a Year 


C. V. Champion of Illinois counts 
it a “red 
first read this remarkable book 

“Modern Salesmanship.”” He says 
so that, today, he is “It enabled me to learn more, 
earn more, and BE MORE!” To- 
day he is president of his com- 
pany and 
$10,000 a 


Oo. D. 


letter day’ when he local manager of 
ting $200 a 
Salesmanship” 
started him on the 


his earnings exceed he pre 
year! —or $1,000 in the ! 


$1,000 a Week 


Oliver of Oklahoma, was 


business for 17 years 
month. 
opened his eyes and T. A. training built up his in- 
road to bie pay. 286 
Today he earns more in 
iously earned in 5 














$7,286 Last Year 


F. G. Walsh was a clerk earning 
$1,000 a year, and trying to sup- 
port a wife and three children. 
He had to do something. N. S. 


mercantile 
finally get- 
“Modern 





come last year to $7,286—an in- 
crease of over 700 percent! 
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~and They Started By Reading 


is Amazing Book! 


Now—For a Limited Time Only This Remarkable Man- 
Building, Salary-Raising Volume Is Offered FREE to Every 


Ambitious Man! 
or More, Read It Without Fail. 


Where Shall We Send 
Your Copy FREE? 


BOOK! Just seven ounces of pape 

and printer’s ink—but it contains the 
most vivid and inspiring message any am 
bitious man can ever read! It reveals the 
facts and secrets that have led hundreds of 
ambitious men to the success beyond their 
fondest expectations! So powerful and far 
reaching has been the influence of this lit 
tle volume, that it is no wonder a famous 
business genius has called it “The Most 
Amazing Book Ever Printed.” 

Chis vital book—* Modern Salesmanship” 
contains hundreds of surprising and little 
known facts about the highest paid pro- 
fession in the world. It reveals the real 
truth about the art of selling. It blasts 
dozens of old theories, explains the science 
of selling in simple terms, and tells exact 
ly how the great sales records of national 
ly-known sta achieved. And 
not only that a simple plan 
that will enable almost any man to master 
scientific salesmanship without spending 
years on the road—without losing a dav 
or dollar from his present position 
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$7,000 a Year! 
“It is a privilege to tell of the many good things I ha 
eived from studying the N.S. T. A. Course. After grad 
ation, your employment department offered me choice of 
representing 48 firms (some service 
Last year I made over $100 a week and expect to make 
$7,000 this year. Some increase since my enrollment! 
—Ff. B. Engiehardt, Tenn, 


$100 A Week Increase! 

*“When I took up the National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion Course, I was selling shoes at $35 a week Now I am 
earning an average of $135 a week 1 attribute this remark- 
able progress to N.S. T. A. Training 

—James Jacobsen, Minnesota 
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If You Ever Aspire to Earn $10,000 a Year 


What This Aston- 
ishing Book Has 
Done! 


The achievements of this 
remarkable book have al- 
ready won worldwide recog- 
nition. The men who have 
increased their earning ca- 
pacities as a direct result of 
reading “Modern Salesman- 
ship” are numbered in the 
thousands. For example, there i 
of California who was strug along in a 
minor position at a small salary. ‘*Modern Sales- 
manship” opened his eyes to things he had never 
dreamed of—and he cast his lot with the Nation- 
al Salesmen’s Training Association. Within a 
few short months of simple preparation, he was 
earning $10,000 a year! Today he receives a 
much in 30 days as he used to receive in 365 

And then there’s J. H. Cash of Atlanta. He, 
too, read “‘Modern Salesmanship” and found the 
answer within its pages. e quic raised his 
salary from $75 to $500 a month and has every 
reason to hope for an even more brilliant future. 
And still they come! W. D. Clenny of Kansas 
City commenced making as high as $850 a month. 
F. M. Harris, a former telegrapher, became sales 
manager at $6,000 a year. O. H. Malfroot of 
Massachusetts became sales manager of his firm 
at a yearly income of $10,000 a year! 


A Few Weeks—Then Bigger Pay 


There was nothing “different” about these 
men when they started. Any man of average in- 
telligence can duplicate the success they have 
achieved—for their experience proves that sales- 
men are made—not born, as some people have 
foolishly believed. 

Salesmanship is just like any other profession. 
It has certain fundamental rules and laws 
laws that you can master as easily as you learned 
the alphabet. And through the National Demon- 
stration Method—an exclusive feature of the N. 
S. T. A. system of SALESMANSHIP training 
you can acquire the equivalent of actual experi- 
ence while studying. Hundreds of men who never 
sold goods in their lives credit a large portion 
of their success to this remarkable training. 





E. Williams 













NOW 
FREE 





Free to Every Man 

If we were asking two or three dollars a copy 
for “‘Moedern Salesmanship” you might hesitate. 
sut it now FREE We cannot urge you too 
strongly to take advantage of this opportunity to 
ce for yourself what salesmanship has done for 
and what the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association stands ready and willing to do 
for you Find out exactly what the underlying 
principles of salesmanship are—and how you can 
put them to work for you. No matter what your 


opinion is now, ““Modern Salesmanship” will give 
you a new insight into this 
highly-paid profession. 


fascinating and 
Mail the coupon now! 





Dept. C-75, N.S.T. A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Nationa! Salesmen’s Training Assn., 
Dept. C-75, 
| N.S. T.A. Bullding, Chicage, til. | 
r free book | 


| Without cost or obligation you may sead me y 


Modern Salesmanship 
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HE solar system 
is pretty consistent 
as solar systems go. 

Planets circle a 

central sun. Satellites 
swing around planets. 
And when you jump from 
the infinite to the infini- 
tesimal, the new science 
tells you that everything 
“solid” in this world of 
ours is made up of nothing 
but invisible specks 
called electrons which re- 
volve in a vacuum around 
a central nucleus. 

It seems to me that the 
Human Animal runs 
pretty true. to the form 
chart of the universe. Get 
a close-up of any man, 
woman or child and you 
will find a flock of in- 
stincts, interests and 
idiosyncrasies revolving 
around a nucleus—and 
this nucleus is the human 
Ego. 

You can’t laugh that off. 
Neither can you moralize 
it off. And there is no 
reason on earth why you 
should try to do either. 
But you can try to under- 
stand it. 

Every human being is 
more interested in him- 
self and his own welfare 
than in any other thing on 


earth. I don’t mean that 
he is continually con- 
cerned about himself. 


There are many occasions when others hold the center of 


his stage. But, broadly speaking, J comes first with J 
and you with you. 

You may stop me at this point and say, 
think a human being is a bunch of egotism?” 
But I do say that he is ego-centric. 


“Then you 
I don’t. 


OU can see this most clearly in a child. 

he is the center of this ever-widening world—and he 

is perfectly frank about it. Anything that interferes 
with his own interests—with what he wants to do—he 
resents. If he is acting naturally, he resents it with some 
violence. Eventually, however, he is likely to learn that 
violence doesn’t pay. There is a parental penalty at- 
tached to it. He finds that he’s much better off if he’s 
a “good boy” than if he’s a “bad boy.”” He has learned his 
first moral lesson, albeit in a rather left-handed manner. 
After a child enters the age of adolescence his actions 
aren’t so easily charted. He has discovered something 
about what Society expects of him. He does things that 
he doesn’t want to do, he does things which seem on the 
surface to violate the Electronic Theory of Human Con- 
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WATCHING THE HUMAN 
WHEELS GO 'ROUND 


By Merle Crowell 





Mlustration by CC Beall 


To himself 


duct. But the Theory is 
Inquire into any one of 
his actions and the final 
analysis will disclose his 
ego, a bit out of plumb 
maybe, but still holding 
the center of his universe. 

And as the youth grows 
older every impulse is still 
revolving around the cen- 
tral Ego. He is still more 
interested in himself than 
in anything else in the 
world. But as he reaches 
man’s estate he has _ be- 
come perfected in the 
noble art of Camouflage. 
And he has been broken to 
harness. He has peer 
hitched up to social and 
spiritual responsibilities; 
and he has got to haul 
them all the rest of his 
life. No skipping over 
stiles unless he wants to 
pay heavy penalties. So 
frequently he saves him- 
self by sacrificing himself. 

Many of you who read 
this editorial have in mind 
“selfless” people whom 
you have met. You ask: 
“What's ego-centric about 
the missionary who courts 
death in a foreign coun- 
try? How is her ego 
served by the mother who 
gives her life, either in the 
bolt or piecemeal, for her 
child? What about the 
man who assumes the 
moral responsibility of an outlawed debt, accumulated 
perhaps by his father, and who spends most of his life 
paying it up?” Well, for the answer to these questions 
you must page Conscience, the great Adjuster. Each of 
the individuals I have named and the types they repre- 
sent feel that in the long run they will be far happier 
through following with bloody feet the strait and nar- 
row path of Sacrifice than by turning into the broad road 
of Least Resistance. They really are doing what they 
prefer to do. They are serving their own interests in the 
highest manner. And they are dead right! 

The happiest people I know are those who are inter- 
ested in other people and their affairs. The most popular 
people I know are the best listeners. The healthiest 
people I know are those who are so busy doing their job, 
and holding out a helping hand to the other fellow, that 
they have no time to stew in their own ego. 

The Independent Order of Brothers’ Keepers is the 
best lodge this side of the Golden Gates. There are no 
riches in the world that can compare with mental peace 
and spiritual satisfaction. Wise are they who sacrifice 
all else to obtain them. It is they who hitch their Ego 
to a star—the star that shone over Bethlehem. 
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still very much on the job. 
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Government Insurance 


Fuly 2, 1927, ts the Last Day 
for ‘Reinstating or ( onver ting P olicies 


ID you read National Commander Savage's personal message to you in the January 
issue of THE AMERICAN Lecion MonrHu ty relative to the reinstatement and conver- 
sion of United States Government Insurance? If so, the United States Veterans 

Bureau at Washington, any office of the Veterans Bureau, any Department Headquarters of 
The American Legion, or the National Rehabilitation Committee of The American Legion 
at Washington will be glad to furnish you any information on this important subject and 
assist you in the reinstatement and conversion of your insurance. 

Nowadays it 


Life insurance is of the utmost importance to you and your dependents. 
you owe il 


is an actual necessity. You owe it to yourself; you owe it to your dependents: 
to the community at large to protect yourself, as well as your dependents, with insurance. 
The safest and most economical way of doing justice to yourself and your dependents is to 
reinstate and convert your government insurance. 

Congress at its last session authorized the issuance of a Five-Year Convertible Term 
Policy which is in addition to the six plans of converted insurance heretofore issued by the 
Government. This converted policy gives you the maximum protection for the lowest cost 
and is highly recommended for those who find it temporarily inconvenient to pay the higher 
premium on the permanent forms of converted policies. It provides for the payment of 
dividends, total and permanent disability benefits and cash surrender, paid-up term, and ex- 
tended term insurance values. 

If you are a veteran in good health you may reinstate your Yearly Renewable Term In- 
surance by the payment of two monthly premiums, one for the month of grace, and the 
ther for the month of reinstatement. If, however, your insurance is to be reinstated for 
the purpose of conversion, only one premium on the term insurance and the first monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annual, or annual premium on the converted policy is necessary 

If you are a veteran disabled as a result of service in the World War you may reinstate 
your Yearly Renewable Term Insurance or Converted Insurance (provided you are not per 
manently and totally disabled) by the payment of all premiums in arrears, together with 
interest at five per cent a year. If, however, you are unable to pay all or any part of the 
premiums in arrears, together with interest, for the purpose of reinstating lapsed Yearly Re- 
newable Term Insurance, the money represented by the premiums and interest in arrears 
may be placed as an interest-bearing indebtedness against the insurance to be deducted at 
the time of any settlement of the reiristated policy. In that event the Veterans Bureau re 
quires you to pay by direct remittance only the premium for the month of reinstatement or 
the first premium on the converted policy if the insurance is to be reinstated and converted. 

You should take advantage of your last opportunity to reinstate. Do delay your 
application because the time for continuing, remstating and converting term insurance ter- 
minates on July 2, 1927. 

The National Rehabilitation Committee of The American Legion urges you to act today. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 

In writing to the Veterans Bureau or any agency of The American Legion be sure to give 
your full name as used in service, rank and organization at discharge from service, and date 
of discharge, and if you have a claim with the Veterans Bureau, give the number of that 


not 


claim. 


WATSON B. MILLER, Chairman, 


National Rehabilitation Committee, 
The American Legion. 
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MERICA’S new way to fight fire will 
pay you at least $12 a day, and prob- 


ably more. All you need to earn $360 a 
month to $6,000 a year is a willing- 
ness to work, either full time or part 
time, and the ability to follow our 
instructions. 

Payne—a man like you—took 
our plan and averaged $20.77 a day, 
his first 217 days—$4,500! De 
Pries, who never made more than 
$85 a month before, has made 
$7,000 in one year! 





the Fyr-Fyter force and working eight hours 
a day will soon show earnings of $5,000 a 


year!” 


Fyr-Fyter is the most perfect fire 
prevention device ever invented. It 
shoots hundreds of quarts of vapor 
from one quart of liquid. 
This wonderful new chem- 
ical is absolutely harmless 
to rugs, furniture 
and human beings, but it 
snuffs out fire like a blanket. 
It amazes everyone who sees 
it. Fyr-Fyters are approved 


clothes, 


t$300 a Month 












Every fire alarm speeds up your sales. 
Every new building means easy, extra 
profits. Farms are one of the richest fields 
Homes alone, can pay you $4,000 a year. 
Autos, trucks, and garages are another source 
of income. Factories, institutions, often buy 
in larger quantities. 

One city block is capable of sales 
running into thousands of dollars. 
Viles made a $1,700 sale. Brady 
took a $4,200 order! Baker, Oregon. 
68 years old, who can only work oc- 
casionally, often makes $25 to $30 
a day. 


A $550,000,000 Loss ‘a e of the $5,000 by the Underwriter Labo- 

7. ° ° . to ne men Ww = ° . ° ° . 

Fire is one of America’s worst ,,,: — with the Yatories. There is a size and No Experience Necessary 
horrors. It takes a toll of 1,700 Fyr-Fyter Co. for type for every need. They Louis George, a  Fyr-F . Ww 
lives every year. It destroys more ‘Y°'! years are the highest quality, Il. ayes Son oe yee yours. , 

aay : r man in train you quickly at home. We 


than $550,000,000 in property. 
Every two minutes a building burns 
down. Every half hour fire takes a 
human life. No building is safe from 
this constant menace neither 
home, farm nor factory. Only a 
few have insurance. It never fully 
protects. No one wants to see the 
savings of a lifetime wiped out. No 








wonderfully well made and 


low priced. No wonder whoexpe 


A Tremendous 
Market 


sell every 
Greene made 


You can one 


hour, easily. 





they sell fast! $15,000 this year 





give you a 90-page manual worked 
out in every detail. We require no 
capital, and do not even demand all 
your time. Simply write orders. 
We deliver and collect. 


Send for This Free Plan 


This new way to fight fire can 


business can afford the loss of time, — 47 calls and sold 35 Fyr- mean a fortune to you in a few 
trade and reputation which fire Frank De Pries, Fyters. You have plenty years. $10,000 a year is possible. 
causes. Fire protection is a vital oe of prospects, and practi Do you want it? Do you want a 
need all over America. B..... B.. = Bins cally no competition. Thou- 1 home of your own, a fine car, a bank 

No wonder Fyr-Fyter representa- every week. wag sands of factories, homes, M. C. Viles, Wis. account, independence ... a perma- 
tives sell over $2.000.000 worth of stores, farms, hotels, ga- Another $10,000 nent, growing business of your own 
Fyr-Fyters yearly!’ No wonder they are one rages, theatres, and public institu- meee cweaeken and a wonderful future? Is 
of the highest paid selling organizations in tions in your territory need Fyr- steadily a this opportunity worth a 2 cent 
the country. No wonder T. S. Gill writes: Fyters. Simply tell the standardized stamp? Will you let us send you 


“I am firmly convinced that any man joining 


Sa ee 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 


1477 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., | 
Dayton, Ohio. | 


Without obligation send me your free hook 
“Building a Permanent Income as a Fyr- | 
Fyter Representative.” 
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Fyr-Fyter story to ten people a day, and 
you will find it impossible to stop the 
sales and profits. Just a few sales a day 
which anyone can make, will pay you $300 
a month or more. There is no limit to your 
earnings. 


the full Fyr-Fyter plan, free and without 
obligation? Then mail the coupon below. 


FYR-FYTER CO. 


De ¢ Approved by the Underwriters Laborato 


1477 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., DAYTON, OHIO 











$5,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


We have dozens of men earning $5,000 to 
$10,000 yearly who started with far less experi- 
ence than you have. 


is BIG! 


SALESMEN 


The Fyr-Fyter proposition 
Why not mail the coupon now? 
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BLACK 
DEVIL 


Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Sllustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull 
















NDER a remote sky, ice-blue, the wind-blown snow lay in 

billows of frozen whiteness against which the lodge-pole 

pines showed drake-green, and the naked boughs of the 

cottonwoods made a fretted tracery of silver and rose 
lace. In the distance range after range of hills, all rose-crystal 
and indigo, stretched away to where the distant peaks of the 
Rockies soared like trumpeter swans. 

An utter cold lay like a shroud on the lost and lonely land, so 
intense that sometimes in the freezing dark great rocks would 
crack and split. Yet even in that frozen waste life ebbed and 
flowed and persisted. Below ground and in caves and hollow 
trees slumbered the Seven Sleepers, those fortunate animals who 
hibernate, at truce with cold and hunger. 

Others there were who 
must play at hide and 
seek with Death and lurk 
and prowl and wander all 
winter long in an unending 
hunt for food. One of 
these came out of his den 
that evening, as the twi- 
light spread 
like dusked 
gold across the 
hills. A grim, 
black, imper- 
turbable beast 
witha humped 
back and 
bushy tail, he 
had short legs 
and walked 
flat-footed 
like a_ bear. 
Indeed, the 
Algonquin In- 
dians have 
named him 
“quickhatch,” 
which means 
“little bear,” 
while the early 
explorers 
called him 
“‘wolverine,”’ 
or ‘‘little 


Set in a strange concave face, the bird's 
eyes flashed like black fire as they caught 
sight of the beast belou 


The 


This one was an old male and a monster of his 
kind, and his clumsy build masked a swiftness and 
strength which made him a menace to every 
animal, great or small, who lived in that mountain 
land. They all knew his fighting prowess 


As he moved through the snow, a 
shadow seemed to drift down from 
the sky, as on silent muffled wings 
a great-gray owl floated towards 
him. Set in a strange concave face, 
the bird’s eyes flashed like black 
fire as they caught sight of the 
beast below. Then with a sound- 
less snarl the wolverine looked up 
at him. 

The great-gray owl comes of a 
grim and implacable breed and has 
a hooked beak, sharp as a skinning 
knife, and talons like crooked 
clamps of steel, yet this one took 
but a look at the green-shadowed 
eyes which glared up at him and 
floated off cver the tree-tops to 
search for some easier prey. 

A moment later the carcajou’s 
mate lurched towards him through 
the snow. She had the same 
broad, round head, tremendous 
horn-colored claws and broad band 
of chestnut about her dark body 
and although the smaller was the 
fiercer of the two. 

For a moment the pair stared 
at each other silently. Recently 
mated, after a -long and perilous 
courtship, the male wolverine 
still regarded the female with con- 
siderable apprehension. Lifting 

her lowered head _ she 
sniffed the air which blew 
down from the hills and 
then started off toward a 
wooded slope in the dis- 
tance. A second later her 
mate likewise caught the 
scent and hurried after 
her. 

For a night and a day 
six timber wolves had 
hunted a magnificent elk 
among the mountains and 
at last had brought him to 


wolf,” and the Crees “carcajou,” or devil. Perhaps that last bay on that hill. The blood-choked snarls and growls of the pack 
name best described him, for he was the largest and most ferocious _ at their kill had aroused a cinnamon bear, who by rights should 


of all that fierce family of killers, the weasel-folk. 
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long ago have been sleeping full-fed and warm underground in 
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Up and up the cliff he climbed until he saw just above him a Rocky Mountain sheep, iron-gray 
ram there was a tawny flash in the moonlight, and a cougar, the dreaded panther of 


some hollow log or jug-shaped den lined with dry grass. Too 
hungry to sleep, however, the gaunt beast came shambling 
through the snow and suddenly appeared among the wolves and 
with a short left-hook from his mighty paw sent one killer spin- 
ning end over end with great gashes showing through his fur. 
Springing back, like the gray flashes that they were, in a sec- 
ond the pack had ringed themselves around the brown beast six 
to one. In spite of these odds they made no move to attack the 
bear. The wolf is a fierce fighter but a wise one and those knew 
well that before they could pierce the six inches of fur which pro 
tected the cinnamon’s great body, most of the pack would go 
down before his smashing blows and tearing teeth. 

Ripping out a slab of meat the bear proceeded to feed full upon 
it with little growls and grunts of satisfaction. Then, with a sud- 
den baw! of rage, he rushed at the nearest wolf and the whole six 
disappeared like shadows among the thickets, the last one limping 
as he went. 

Just at that moment the carcajou and his mate arrived. The 
fact that the bear was many times as large as either of them made 
not the slightest difference to the great weasels. Separating so as 
to attack him on either flank, the two rushed upon the huge 
brown animal. For a moment the bear towered before them grim 
and menacing. Then, with the uncanny swiftness of his kind, he 
was gone. Quite as wise as the wolves, he had evidently realized 
that although he might kill both of the black devils before him, 
yet the elk was not worth the battle to the death which they 
would give him. 

A moment later the two wolverines proceeded to nearly finish 
that doubly-stolen carcass and thereafter to defile what was left in 
such a way that not even a famished wolf-pack, much less a 
particular bear, would eat after them. It is this habit, with others 
much worse, which makes the carcajou the most hated of all 
animals by man and beast alike. 

A few days later the female wolverine tried to kill her mate 


19 


while he slept in their round grass-lined burrow beneath the roots 
of an enormous pine. By that token he knew that his honey- 
moon was over. Fighting off her ferocious attentions he slipped 
out into the bitter night where the wind cut like a sword of ice 
and under the light of a pitiless moon moved off in that humped- 
up gallop of his kind which seems so slow but which eats up the 
distance like fire. 

By daylight he found himself in a hidden valley in the foot- 
hills of a mountain range many miles from his old home. There 
was plenty of game and the black killer settled down for a 
prosperous winter. 

Then, one moonlight night as he was digging out a colony of 
pocket-gophers which he had discovered on a bare hillside, he 
suddenly became aware of a gray-brown shadow beside him. The 
next moment, as half a dozen of the little marmots spread out 
over the snow, a coyote, swiftest and smallest of all American 
wolves, pounced upon them like a hawk and carried them off one 
by one, leaving the wolverine for his share only the two or three 
which he had trapped in their tunnels. It was in vain that the 
great weasel pursued the prairie wolf. The coyote is the speed 
ster of his family and the wolverine had no more chance of 
overtaking him than a bear would have of running down a jack- 
rabbit. 

From that day a strange alliance grew up between the two, 
like that which subsists between a jackal and a lion or an Arctic 
fox and the white bear. At every kill of the wolverine the 
coyote was always present ready to snap up anything which 
might be left unguarded or which he could catch. Again and 
again the wolverine tried to dissolve this involuntary partnership. 
Constantly the little wolf with the fox-like face companioned with 
death, yet always his wariness and sagacity enabled him to avoid 
the traps which the black killer constantly set for him. Some- 
times the carcajou would double on his trail or hide in a 
thicket or a treetop hoping to ambush his follower. Invariably, 
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with white rump and amber-colored horns. Even as the carcajou stared hungrily up at the great 
our forefathers, which had been stalking the sheep all night long, sprang upon him 


however, after a time he would become aware of the presence of a 
sienna-brown shape and see two straw-colored eyes regarding him 
inscrutably from a safe distance. 

Then one night a blizzard came down from the north and blew 
the stars out of the sky and filled the air full of hissing sleet and 
driven snow. The wolverine burrowed into the side of a great 
drift, while his little follower also dug himself in a hundred yards 
away and with his soft nose and paddy paws carefully wrapped up 
in his big bushy tail prepared to sleep out the storm. When the 
blizzard was at its height a head was suddenly thrust out of the 
drift and the wolverine moved stealthily through the snow like the 
killer that he was, guided by his unerring nose to the spot where 
the coyote was in refuge. 

It seemed impossible that any animal could have warning of 
the wolverine’s approach through the whirl and smother of that 
storm. Yet the little wolf’s wonderful nostrils and pricked-up 
ears, by long dealing with sudden death, had become tautened 
and keen beyond belief and while the black weasel was some paces 
distant from his shelter, the coyote burst like a gray bomb out of 
his shelter and flashed away to some safer refuge. 

It was during the third week of this strictly limited partnership 
that the wolverine had another visitor. Awik the Owl, a Cree 
Indian and famous trapper, had traveled a thousand miles south 
to establish a trapping route in that valley where he had built a 
shack the summer before. 

Everywhere he found fur sign, lynx, fisher, mink, fox, martin, 
and otter, while innumerable rabbit tracks showed everywhere 
across the snow. On the very first morning after he had laid 
his first trap-line, as he started through the dawn-dusk to make 
his rounds, he encountered an ill omen indeed. From beneath a 
great spruce lurched a humped black beast with a light stripe 
down his side, and a broad head in which gleamed a pair of sin- 
ister, deep-set eyes. For a moment the two stared at each other in 
silence while Awik regretted bitterly the fact that he had left his 
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gun behind. Then the wolverine did a strange thing. Squatting in 
the snow he raised his head and shading his eyes with a curiously 
human gesture, looked from beneath his armed paw long and 
steadily at the man. 

The sight of the silent, staring beast was too much for the 
Indian’s nerves. Drawing his belt-axe, he rushed upon the 
carcajou. 

“Overlook me, will you, black devil!’ he shouted, and threw 
the weapon with all his force at the squat figure before him. It 
whizzed by the beast’s broad head and buried itself in the snow 
Gripping the handle in his great jaws the wolverine galloped off 
among the trees with the Indian in hot pursuit. The carcajou’s 
humped-up canter, however, although clumsy was far swifter than 
that of any man and in a moment it had distanced the trapper and 
was out of sight, leaving Awik minus his axe and with only a light 
hatchet left to use during the hard months which lay before him 

When he made his rounds he found that the carcajou had 
robbed most of his traps. In other places the deadfalls had been 
broken down from behind and the bait stolen from several of the 
steel traps, while several were mussing altogether. 

Day after day the same story was repeated. Traps would be 
sprung or carried off bodily and the snow covered with fragments 
of valuable mink and martin pelts which the wolverine had torn to 
pieces. 

Then one unlucky morning Awik left the door of his cabin un- 
latched and when he returned the carcajou had been there before 
him and ripped open and defiled his bag of flour, eaten up his 
bacon and even carried off and hidden his frying pan. 

From that moment the man concentrated every faculty of 
mind and body on compassing the death of the black devil who 
was haunting him. He sowed traps here and there and every- 
where throughout the snow and some of them he set upside down. 
The next morning the snow told what had happened. In it a 
trail of squat, single-file tracks led to the first trap which had 
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been set in the usual manner. That one the wolverine had 
evidently sprung by putting his paw beneath the pan, so that the 
clashing jaws never touched him, and had then devoured the bait. 
While so engaged, his follower, leaving behind him a long straight 
line of delicate paw-prints like those of a large fox, had run on 
ahead and tried to spring the next trap in the same way. Unfor- 
tunately for him that was one of those which had been set in 
reverse. As it snapped shut the coyote leaped back and his spring 
was almost as fast as the steel one of the trap—almost but not 
quite, for the relentless jaws still held the tips of two of his toes 
which the little wolf had sacrificed when he tore himself loose from 
the trap and fled away across the snow to return no more. 

From that day the carcajou stole no more baits but confined 
himself to the catch, following the trap-lines for miles and devour- 
ing or tearing to pieces every unfortunate animal which he found 
in the traps. 

At last in desperation the Indian decided to try a spring-gun. 
Cocking his rifle he fastened a cord to the trigger and tied it to 
the hind-quarter of a rabbit hung directly in front of the muzzle. 
Then he blocked in the gun with brush and logs so that any 
animal seeking the bait would have to approach it from directly in 
front of the loaded rifle. 

The next morning he started out long before sunrise. As he 
came near the place where he had set the gun he peered through 
the dawn-dusk hoping to see a black body stretched out in front of 
the gun. Instead, however, he read a story in the snow which 
made him doubt whether the beast which haunted him was not a 
devil in fact as well as in name. 

Around the gun were many deeply sunken tracks where the 
wolverine had stood for a long time studying that new kind of 
trap. Then he had dragged away the logs and uprooted the 
frozen brush and approached the bait from behind. When the 
gun went off, the marks in the snow showed that he had sprung to 
the top of a pile of logs where he had squatted for a time and had 
then come down and devoured the bait and afterwards carried off 
the gun as easily as he had the axe. 

For his very life’s sake the man followed the beast’s path with 
all the skill which years of tracking had given him, until at the 
foot of a great tree the trail stopped short. There the crafty 
carcajou had evidently sprung from the ground into the tree and 
continued his journey aloft leaving no trail by which he could be 
followed. 

A night or so later Awik was awakened by something gnawing 
at the wall of his shack. Convinced that the sounds came from 
some wandering porcupine, he fell asleep again and dreamed that 
eyes, green and dreadful, glared in upon him through the 
cracks between the logs of the cabin. 
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The next morning he saw what decided him to leave the valley 
forthwith. All around the shack were deep, clawed tracks and 
here and there the logs of the wall had been gnawed so desperately 
that the wood was stained red from the wolverine’s chafed gums. 
With that last evidence of the enemy’s malignity before him and 
without axe or gun, Awik dared no longer stay in that haunted 
valley. Far down the trail he turned and looked back. There in 
the doorway of the abandoned shack, black against the rising 
sun, stood the sinister distorted figure of the grim killer and as 
Awik stared at his enemy, once more the dark beast raised his 
lowering head and shading his eyes with taloned paws gazed long 
and steadily at the man, who turned and hurried away to return 
no more. 

Weeks after Awik had given up and gone away, the carcajou’s 
rule was challenged again. It was just before dawn and the wan- 
ing moon burned low in the sky as the great weasel prowled hun- 
grily among the virescent-drab poplars which grew along the 
upper edge of the valley. Far above, ledges and great boulders 
showed black against the snow. Suddenly down from the cliffs 
came a long wailing cry as if some woman, lost in the wilderness, 
were in pain or fear. 

Few animals indeed in that northern country would have dared 
those steeps with that cry ringing in their ears but the wolverine 
was one of those few. Up and up the cliff he climbed until he saw 
just above him a Rocky Mountain sheep, iron-gray with white 
rump and amber-colored horns, pawing at a patch of bunch-grass 
under the snow. 

Even as the carcajou stared hungrily up at the great ram there 
was a tawny flash in the moonlight, and a cougar, the dreaded 
panther of our forefathers, which had been stalking that sheep 
all night long, sprang upon him from behind a great rock. With 
the same tactics by which a lion kills a zebra or a tiger a water- 
buffalo, the cougar seized the ram’s muzzle with one armed paw, 
wrenched its head around, breaking its neck, and sank his teeth 
deep into the dead animal’s throat. 

Then, as the great cat began to feed upon his kill, his meal was 
suddenly interrupted by a threatening taint which drifted up to 
him through the still air. Looking up, his gooseberry-green eyes 
gleaming like pale flame, he saw the squat, humped figure of the 
wolverine approaching him confidently. 

The panther was fully nine feet long with perhaps two hundred 
pounds of steel-like strength and dynamic speed packed beneath 
his yellow hide, while the wolverine was less than a quarter of his 
weight and was by comparision a slow and clumsy animal. Yet 
in a fight to the death it is not alway the odds which determine the 
outcome. 

As the carcajou lurched up to the carcass, with a screech the 
cougar launched himself through the air and landing on the black 
beast’s back tried for a throat-grip. Drawing his head down like a 
turtle between his humped shoulders, the wolverine gripped the 
panther’s neck with a huge flat paw armed with claws nearly as 
fierce as those of the great cat. It was of no avail that the cougar 
snarled and screamed and drove his curved talons deep into the 
tough body of the great weasel. The muscles on the black beast’s 
forelegs stood out like the ridges on a hornbeam tree as with the 
uncanny strength of his kind he dragged the panther’s fierce 


snarling head down and down toward where his grim jaws gaped 
like a grave. 


Back and forth, fighting desperately, the two rolled and 
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tumbled across the snow while the cougar’s teeth searched in vain 
for the wolverine’s throat and the black weasel’s body swung like a 
pendulum clear of the ground as the panther struggled desperately 
to break his grip. Yet though slashed and scored until his thick 
matted fur hung in bloody ribbons down his sides, the carcajou 
kept his grip and drew the cougar’s head irresistibly nearer and 
nearer to hisown. Then, suddenly ceasing to hold back, the great 
cat drove his four long canine teeth into the tough muscles of the 
wolverine’s shoulder. 

It was a desperate chance to take, for the beast who dares to 
trade slashes with the black devil of the North is giving odds 
against his own life, for no killer in all the world has a fiercer array 
of teeth than the wolverine and only the hyena more powerful 
jaws 
' Even as the white stilettos of the cougar sank into the car- 
cajou’s tough flesh, the dark weasel clamped his jaws shut on the 
panther’s neck and drove thirty-two teeth, sharp as those of a 
cross-cut saw, through skin and flesh and bone until they pierced 
the spinal cord itself. With a scream which echoed among the 
rocks, the great cat sprang into the air dragging the carcajou after 
him and was dead before he struck the ground. 

The next attempt to end the reign of the black ruler of the val- 
ley came from the air and was a result of the carcajou’s own care- 
lessness. In the first place he had no right to be abroad before 
dark, since no one of the killers is so dazzled by the light as 
the wolverine. Yet high noon of a cloudless day found him soak- 
ing in the pale winter sunshine on a rock high above the valley 
instead of lying snug and safe in the little cave which he had made 
his home. 

There are many signals of sudden death which wise wild folk 
have learned to regard; as for the unwise—they are dead. A 
hiss in the grass, the smell of smoke, a ripple on the surface of the 
water, the snap of a broken twig—let him who would live beware. 
Of them all, however, there is none more ominous than a shadow 
from the sky. 

Yet that day a dark shade passed over the drowsing wolverine, 
returned and hung above him like the shadow of death itself and 
he made nosign. To that sky-king, the golden eagle, who hovered 
above, the dark animal seemed deceivingly small and defenseless. 

A moment later and the driven air hissed through the bird’s 
great pinions as with an arrowy swoop he shot down toward the 
motionless figure below. The next instant ten talons like hooks 
of steel slipped through the wolverine’s matted fur and clamped 
deep into the living flesh beneath, while great wings buffeted his 
head and a crooked sharp 
beak tried to gouge out his 
eyes. 

For the first time since he 
had been in the valley the 
black weasel gave a snarling 
screech which was the very 
essence of malignity and 
mad fury. Writhing, twist- 
ing and frothing, he tried 
in vain to release himself 
from the eagle’s clutch or to 
reach the bird with his fierce 
teeth. 


Flapping desperately the sky- 
king began to rise slowly with 
the heavy body in his claws until 

he was some twenty feet above the ground. Try as he would he 
could lift the struggling weight no higher. 

Then it was that he resorted to that last attack of the sky- 
folk which earth-bound mammals find so hard to parry. Veering 
away from the hill he flew out beyond the ledge on which the 
carcajou had been basking. A few more strokes of his huge wings 
and he would be able to drop his dangerous burden to land 
crushed and disabled on the rocks a hundred feet below. 

As the eagle flapped heavily toward the valley, he passed just 
over the top of a dead pine which still clung to the side of the cliff. 
When the dangling body of the carcajou struck one of the stiff 
branches of the tree he gripped it desperately with all of his claws 
and for a further anchorage sank his teeth deep into the firm wood. 

Although he flapped and beat the air mightily the eagle came 
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to a sudden stop, while his talons dragged and tore through the 
flesh of the wolverine. 

Crucified thus in mid-air, with each crooked claw of the great 
bird a flame of agony, yet the indomitable beast clung to the tree 
with a death-grip, biding his time until his captor, exhausted by 
his efforts, should sink within reach of his deadly jaws. 

For ten terrible minutes the eagle flapped and beat the air but 
the grim weasel 
endured, although 
the agony he suf- 
fered was like that 










































Just at that moment the carcajou and his mate 

arrived. Separating, the two rushed upon the 

huge brown animal. For a moment the bear 
towered over them grim and menacing 


of being flayed alive. Then the end came. Tired out, the eagle 
unconsciously allowed his body to drop toward the tree. The 
round head of the carcajou shot upward like that of a striking 
snake and the fanged jaws snapped shut on the golden-brown 
body above him. There was a wild scream, a convulsive flapping 
of great wings and a moment later the wolverine moved swiftly 
down the tree with the limp body of the eagle swung across his 
back. 
Months later spring came again to the valley; the snow melted 
before the breath of the chinook, that warm wind from the south, 
and everywhere were the rush and tinkle of little brooks as the 
melting drifts moved up the mountains. 
From the dusk of the pines the song (Continued on page 75) 
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WHAT PEOPLE WANT 
TO KNOW ABOUT ME 


HE two questions I 
have been asked most 
frequently since I won the 
world’s heavyweight 

championship are, surprisingly 
enough, not concerned with boxing at all. The questions are not 
always phrased just alike, but in general they run something 
like this: 

“Are you going to be married soon?” 

“What are your favorite books?” 

I like to laugh off the first question as a joke. I may change 
my mind later, but at present I intend to give my undivided 
attention to my job as champion. That doesn’t mean I am a 
woman-hater. ; 

I am not engaged. I bet a thousand dollars with a friend of 
mine a short time ago that I would not marry in five years. If I 
happen to change my mind that privilege ought to be worth a 
thousand. 

My friends, knowing that I have had the fortunate privilege of 
becoming acquainted with some of the charming and wonderful 
women in the movies and on the stage, ask me whether I would 
prefer to marry an actress or a woman from non-professional life. 

That’s hardly a fair question. As I have been told, Cupid 
doesn’t call his shots, so I’m not going to make predictions. I 
have seen too many good men go wrong in telling what they 
would do, or what they wouldn’t do, in affairs of the heart. 

When Mary Garden told the ship news 
reporters in New York on her return from 
Europe last October that I was a nice boy 
and that she wouldn’t mind being en- 
gaged to me, I laughed at the joke along 
with Mary and the rest of the world. I 
certainly got razzed enough over Mary’s 
little chat with the newspaper men. 

Growing out of the question about my 
marrying is this other one: ‘Do you get 
many mash letters?” 

Some of the letters I receive from the 
ladies have me guessing. I don’t know 
whether they are spoofing me or not. 
Some merely ask for autographs or signed 
photographs. Some of the letters might 
be considered proposals. When I am 
ready to get married I don’t want the girl 
to propose. I hope to do that myself. 

This business of being champion still 
seems strange to me. People ask me 
questions about my private life that I 
would have resented a few years ago. 
Now I know that people claim the right 
to ask a champion boxer anything. That’s 
one of the penalties of being a champion. 

Those who discuss books ask me to 
name my favorite authors and want to 
know how in the world I, a mere boxer, 
acquired a taste for literature. 

Right here and now let me say that I 
am primarily a boxer. I don’t want the 
reputation of a bookworm. The talk 
about my liking for books has been over- 
done. I take the blame myself for it. 
During my training days for the Demp- 
sey bout, some visitors, seeing me reading 
in my spare moments, had a little fun in 
their conversations with me by using 
big words. Taking up the joke, I an- 
swered back in polysyllables. I’m afraid 
some of the innocent bystanders took me 
seriously and thought I was parading my 
knowledge. One of the lessons hammered 
into me in school was to use the proper 
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word for the occasion, a big word 
if necessary, but preferably a 
small one. 

Being a boxer, my reading at- 
tracts attention. Some think I 
am highhatting the boys when I talk literature. I am not. I 
didn’t begin the talk about books. Others did it to make con- 
versation. Many put me through a cross examination, a quiz to 
test my literary knowledge, as if I were an infant prodigy of eleven 
applying for admittance to college. I answer out of politeness’ sake. 

Still, I have a genuine interest in books, or rather the ideas 
contained in them. It is a hobby with me, just as Jem Mace, a 
bare-knuckle champion of the 1860’s, played the violin, and Jem 
Ward, another prize ring title holder, painted pictures. Because 
a man is a boxer it doesn’t follow that he has to be illiterate. 

I have always had a taste for reading. In school I read books 
as a part of the course in English, including several of Shake- 
speare’s plays. When I went to work I continued my reading. I 
finished the works of Shakespeare from cover to cover in an old 
set. I particularly like “Henry IV,” “Hamlet,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,”’ “Macbeth” and “Othello.” 

By reading anthologies and collections, I became familiar with 
the works of many English, Irish and American poets. I have a 
good memory and had no difficulty in learning to recite many 
passages by heart. 

I have read considerable history. I struggled through Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” And I have read Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind,” and be- 
lieve me, it’s a lot easier than Gibbon. 

I have read much of Cooper, Dickens, 
Dumas, Victor Hugo, and Bulwer Lytton. 
I have read Samuel Butler’s ““The Way 
of all Flesh,” a book that had a tre- 
mendous influence on George Bernard 
Shaw. I am familiar with the works of 
Jack London, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Jeffery Farnol—just as almost every man 
is who likes a good story. 

Like thousands of others, I promise 
myself to read a long list of books that I 
have heard discussed, or read about in 
reviews. 

I have answered the two questions I 
Site ‘ am asked most. But there are plenty of 
others. In discussing them here, I 
necessarily must make a selection be- 
cause of limited space. I shall follow no 
regular plan but merely answer those 
that come first to mind, just as I recall 
them in casual conversation. 

Some questions, such as the date of my 
next fight and the name of my next op- 
ponent, I shall leave to Father Time to 
answer. Here is a frequent question, and 
my answer: 

“Did you and Dempsey talk to each 
other during your fight?” 

We did very little talking. Early in 
the bout Dempsey hit me a low punch. 
He did it unintentionally. He fought a 
clean, sportsmanlike fight. As the blow 
fell below my belt, I merely called his at- 
tention to it by saying: 

“Keep them up, Jack! Keep them 
up!” 
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Dempsey said in acknowledgment: 
“Excuse me, Gene.” 

During a bout some boxers talk to 
their opponents. The classic example 
was Young Corbett in his fights with 
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“I am primarily a boxer. I don't want the reputation of a bookworm. Some think I 
am highhatting the boys when I talk literature. I am not. I didn't begin the talk 
about books. Because a man is a boxer it doesn't follow that he has to be illiterate’ 


Terry McGovern. He talked and chatted to rattle McGovern. 

At Hartford in 1901, according to the story, Corbett, on 
his way from his dressing room to the ring, stopped before 
McGovern’s dressing room, rapped on the door and shouted over 
the transom to the featherweight champion of the world: “(Come 
on out and take your beating, Terry.” 

During that bout Young Corbett irritated Terry by discussing 
his family and his ancestors between punches. Terry became 
so boiling mad that he fought with increased fury but with less- 
ened judgment, so that he became an easy prey for a knockout 
in the second round. 

I seldom talk in a fight. If I do speak I say something on the 
spur of the moment, as I did in my fight with Tom Gibbons at 
the Yankee Stadium in New York City in 1925. 

We mixed near the ropes in an early round. Gibbons sent over 
a clean right-hand shot to my jaw. It did not have any damag- 
ing effect, which led me to remark: “If that’s all you have, 
Thomas, you won’t get very far.” 
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Here’s another question: “Did you talk to your seconds be- 
tween rounds in the Dempsey fight?” 

Up to the fourth round I said only a few words to them. As 
I sat on the stool in my corner they could see that I had the situ- 
ation well in hand. At the end of my first round my manager, 
Billy Gibson, asked: ‘‘How do you feel, Gene?” 

“T’m all right,” I replied. 

I did no talking from the fourth round to the gong that ended 
the contest. I was perfectly content to remain quiet, and for 
a very good reason. It hurt me to talk. 

During the fourth round I decided to shift my attack from 
Dempsey’s face to his body. I drove a right over his heart. At 
the same instant he led a left hook for the point of my jaw. 

I saw it coming. Dempsey was shooting out his most effective 
wallop—the one he had used to flatten Willard, Carpentier, 
Firpo and a score of other boxers. 

Since I did not have my arms in a position to block the hook, 
due for its destination in a fraction of a second, I knew I must 
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fighting in preliminary bouts. True, Bill McCabe, Bill Roach and other 

close personal friends predicted with a great deal of confidence that I 

would some day become the champion of the world. ~ 

Such predictions weren’t news to sport writers. In 1919 many 

managers took the sport writers aside and in strictest confidence 
told them that they had the coming champion in their stables. 

Today managers are telling the sport writers the same thing: 
“T have the boy who'll be the next champion.” 

To the writers of 1919 I had my reputation to make. I 
had to develop and acquire ring experience. As time 
passed they saw me in a few poor performances and re- 
membéred them rather than my victories over Spalla, 

Madden, Carpentier, Greb, Levinsky and Gibbons. 

They saw me develop before their eyes: They didn’t 

seem to notice that I was improving and adding weight. 

Their opinion of me was the opinion of a father who 

sees his son every day and becomes so familiar-with him 

that he doesn’t notice his growth. Some fathers look on 

a thirty-year-old son as a boy who still needs counsel and 

guidance before he can take a single step. 

The day when I knew that I was ready finally came. I 
had experience. In all I had boxed in seventy contests, 
winning half of them by knockouts. Jeffries won:the cham- 
pionship from Fitzsimmons in his eleventh professional battle. 

Yet some persons thought I hadn’t had enough experience. 

I knew that I had mastered my trade. I had the size. I was 
ready to fight any man in the world. In my heart I knew that I 
could whip Wills or Dempsey. 

I had a hard time to make the world share my belief. When 
I signed papers permitting Rickard to match me with either Wills 
or Dempsey, many laughed. When I knocked out Bartley 
Madden, whom Wills couldn’t defeat, some cried 
fake. 

I had a difficult time trying to overcome the early 
opinion that many experts had formed of me. They 
only remembered me as an up-and-coming light 
heavy. They seemed to forget that Jim Corbett 
weighed only 166 pounds when he fought the 
famous sixty-one-round draw with the two-hundred- 
pound Negro Peter Jackson at San Francisco in 
1891, and yet the next year Corbett had taken on 
fifteen pounds or more when he fought and whipped 
John L. Sullivan at New Orleans for the champion- 
ship of the world. 

Some men in various walks of life are overrated 
and some are underrated. Some have a hard climb 
to the top. Others get there with less difficulty. 
Some live on their past reputations. 

A reputation helps many a man to win, whereas 
if he had to depend on his mere ability he might lose. 
In making their predictions, the boxing experts were 
perhaps blinded a little by Dempsey’s past repu- 
tation. 

They did not pick Dempsey to win because they 
disliked me. I don’t know of an enemy on any 
newspaper. Those who said I would lose were not 
criticizing Gene Tunney, the private citizen, but 
gave their opinion of what they thought of his 
professional skill. 

They did not care who won the fight. They 
played no favorites. They arrived at their conclu- 
sion by comparing our records and by what they saw 
in our training camps. 

What if nearly all the newspaper experts did 
make a mistake m their predictions? We all have 
made errors. The old saying, “Differences of 
opinion make horse races,” is just as true of 
boxing contests. 

In picking Dempsey, the experts did not consider 
all the factors. I did not disclose my plan of attack 
while they were looking on as I worked out in 




































With a group of youth- 
ful admirers 


either duck my head and allow 
Dempsey’s gloved fist to over- 
shoot, pull my head to one side 
or the other to allow the blow 
to slip harmlessly over a shoulder, or 
jerk my head back out of danger by 
a fraction of an inch to allow the blow 
to whiz past my face. I jerked my 
head back, getting my jaw out of the 
way in time, but Dempsey’s left glove 
thudded against my Adam’s apple. 
He had his whole body behind the 
punch—his shoulder muscles, his legs, 
his arm. 

In all my career I have never felt a 
blow so hard as that left hook. Don’t 
let anyone tell you that Dempsey can’t 
hit. I thought his fist was going clean 
through me. 

When I walked to my corner at the 
end of the round mv seconds gave me 
a gargle mixture of water and pepper- 
mint which burned so that I had to 
spit it out. 

Ordinarily I would not have noticed 
it, but as my throat was raw from the 
blow, it seemed as if I were gargling 
hot lead. Naturally, since talking 
was painful, I kept quiet. I couldn’t 
talk above a whisper for days. 

I am frequently asked what I 
thought of nearly all the boxing ex- 
perts picking Dempsey to defeat me. 
In answer, I ask you to put yourself 
in the place of many of the New York 
writers who said Dempsey would win, 


and look at it from their viewpoint. training. 

Most of them saw me at the start of *‘When Mary Garden told the For instance, that first right-hand blow that I 

my boxing career in 1910, after I left reporters on ber return from landed on Dempsey at the start of the fight, the one 

the service. They knew me as a long- Europe that she wouldn't mind that missed his jaw but landed on his cheekbone, I 

legged kid weighing about 165 pounds, being engaged to me, I laughed periected in secret. Only a few of my intimate 
7 ©; ‘ friends knew that I would use it at the very outset 


a light heavvwei ee thi ‘ 
a lig eavyweight well within the at the joke along with Mary 
‘ . of the bout. 


175 limit who could possibly with a ; 

little effort reduce down to 160 pounds, and the rest oj the world. I I often tried it out while doing road work. As I 

the middleweight mark. certainly got raxzed enough ran along breathing in the mountain air in the 
To them I was only one of twenty over Mary's little chat with Adirondacks and later in the Pocono Mountains, I 

other promising young ringmen the newspaper men” would stop stepping at the double, halt and test my 
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‘Some questions, such as the date of my next fight and the name of my next 
opponent, I shall leave to Father Time to answer’ 


timing and judging of distance by delivering the blow at the 
imaginary jaw of an imaginary Dempsey standing there in the 
roadway. 

I have often been asked about my physical and mental reac- 
tions while fighting an opponent in the ring. How do I build 
up opposition to fight? What are my feelings when I answer 
the gong to begin a battle? Do I hold animosity toward an 
opponent? 

To make clear my views about my physical and mental re- 
actions when boxing an opponent, I shall first ask any reader to 
recall a time in his life when confronted with a crisis calling for 
great physicalexertion. As you look back on the event, you know 
that you outdid what you believed to be the limit of your physical 
trength. You did it because you had to do it. Afterward you 
discovered wounds or bruises, and wondered how you got them, 
nd why you didn’t feel them before. 

Modern scientists explain how nature helped you in your 
moment of danger The nervous system commanded the heart 
to pump more blood and the lungs to supply more oxygen as fuel 
to aid the muscles in their work. At the same time, the nervous 
ystem halted the functions of the stomach and intestines so that 
the digestion of your food was suspended while the other organs 
were helping the muscles. What happened may be compared to 
a city street when the fire gong rings. Ordinary traffic halts and 
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draws to the curb to allow the fire engines the right of way. 

When I am going into the ring I help nature get me keyed up 
to a fighting pitch physically and mentally by training to make 
lungs, heart and muscles function more easily. On the day of 
battle I do not eat much food. I know that I cannot digest it. 
No matter how phlegmatic a boxer, he can’t properly digest a 
heavy meal while anticipating a battle, with all its uncertainties 
and doubts. Old trainers know this and don’t cram food into 
a boxer just before a bout. 

Even Battling Nelson, the Dane who won the lightweight 
championship around 1908, a man of unusual stamina and 
strength, felt the evil effects of a beefsteak he ate a few hours 
before a contest. He rightly blamed the leaden and undigested 
sirloin for his poor showing. 

Incidentally here is a health hint: If you are preparing for an 
important physical or mental crisis, do not eat a heavy meal. Do 
not let persons force food on you. Take something light 

The night before I fought Tom Gibbons I moved from Sara- 
toga Springs to a hotel near the Yankee Stadium. As this was an 
important battle, I naturally was wrought up to a high pitch. I 
foolishly took a cup of strong tea before going to bed. I had cut 
tea and coffee off my menu while training. Ordinarily it would 
have had no effect on me, but that night I didn’t sleep a wink. I 
blamed it on the cup of tea. Twelve (Continued on page 89) 
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Henry won a beautiful silver- 
mounted saddle, but the little fool ' 
got in a poker game and lost it 







Cuapters I-V 
IN BRIEF 


HE Pro- 
fessor, a 
horse who 
received a 
touch of gas at 
Cantigny and 
nineteen wounds during 
his service in the War 
with Battery F of the 
—th Field Artillery, 
now attached to the 
California ranch owned 
by the former commander of the battery, tells the story of his 
career to two other horses belonging to The Skipper, one of them 
an Irish hunter named Charles O’ Malley, born too late to get into 
the War, the other a Welsh pony named Taffy. It is apparent 
from the recital that The Skipper lost his left foot at the ankle, 
while his former top sergeant, who is in charge of The Professor 
and the other horses, had his right leg amputated just below the 
knee. Charles O’Malley interpolates his story of adventure in 
Ireland during the Black and Tans’ activities to show that he has 
had a taste of fighting himself, but Taffy, whose life has fallen in 
peaceful ways, has to be content with listening to the heroic 
tales, getting what consolation he can from the fact that The 
Brat, seven-year-old son of The Skipper and The Commanding 
Officer, uses him as his mount. The Professor sketches his career 
from his birth in California in 1912 promising to tell of his winning 
the roping contest at the last Pendleton round-up before the war, 
for his master, Ernie Givens, foreman of the Alamo Ranch. 
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CHAPTER VI 

HE following morning Taffy, the Welsh pony, Charles 

O’Malley, the Irish hunter, and I grazed for an hour after 
Enrico hazed us out into the meadow. Enrico, like most Mex- 
icans, has a theory that when a horse isn’t actively earning his 
board and lodging he should be made to rustle his own living, so 
that morning he had turned us out without our customary bran 
mash. 

“Tf I didn’t know The Top will get on to that rascal Enrico and 
bust him before long,” I assured O'Malley, “‘I’d get rid of him 
myself. My old comrade in arms Tip, the mule I told you about 
yesterday, had a theory that men like Enrico shouldn’t complain 
if some neglected horse or mule puts him on sick report 
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with a good kick, placed with precision.” 

“He gives me my exercise, remember, 
when The Top is home,” O’Malley re- 
minded me. ‘What a picnic I'll give 
that laddy-buck the next time we’re out 
together.” 

“You two big noises talk a lot, but I’m 
the boy that does things,’ Taffy reminded 
us. “I bit Enrico this morning.” 

“Ye did, ye little skut, and ye had the 
— poor sinse to do it whilst shtill tied in 
your shtall. ’Tis the fine dhressin’ down 
Enrico gave ye for it, ye runt.”” Thus did 
O’Malley silence Taffy. 

By the time we had grazed a couple of 
hours we all felt in better humor, so about 
noon we went over to the brook and had 
a drink. It was nice and shady under 
the weeping willow trees, so while our 
feed was digesting O’Malley suggested 
that I renew my story, which accordingly 
I did. 

“Where was I when I quit yesterday?” 
I inquired. 

“With Ern Givens, your mother, 
Nellie. and the two cow ponies at the Alamo ranch.” 

So I was, O’Malley (I continued). Well, we got in about sun- 
down. Ern gave us a drink and turned us into a corral with a 
feed rack in it, filled with the best hay I have ever eaten anywhere. 
It was timothy, Kentucky blue grass and sweet clover—well 
cured and not a sprig of fox tail or mustard in it. Many a time I 
thought of that hay in France. Then Ern went off to feed himself. 
After supper he came back with the boss, whose name was Dean 
Duke. Dean was a much older man than Ern but he had a 
youthful way about him and I liked him on sight. He liked me, 
too, because he came right up with his hand out, snapping his 
fingers at me to show he was friendly. I let him rub my nose and 
the first thing I knew his hand had slipped down on my foreleg and 
he was feeling it thoughtfully. 

“Hot blood in this baby, Ern,” he said. “He has a fine flat 
bone, good strong fetlocks and fine hoofs. He stands right up on 
them, too. Large ears, wide apart and well forward; broad 
between the eyes, and his eyes are kind. Lordy me, little hoss, 
I wish some eastern magazine illustrator could have you for a 
model. He’d know what a horse’s head really looks like after he 
saw yours. Mostly a feller can’t tell whether they’ve painted a 
horse or a moose.” He stood off and admired me, then walked 
around me, making little clicking sounds with his tongue. 

Ern Givens watched his boss. He was smiling a little. ‘‘What’ll 
you give me for him, Mr. Duke?” 

“Ern,” the boss replied, “if you were to sell me that horse at 
any price I’d suspect there was something wrong with your morals 
and feel inclined to count all the calves on the ranch again to make 
sure we still have ’em. If I was as young as I used to be, with beef 
worth ten cents, and this colt going at auction, I’d like to 
see the photograph of the man who would outbid me. But I 
wouldn’t buy him from you at any price now. If you need some 
money real bad I’ll let you have what you want without interest, 
but I'll be doggoned if I’ll be inhuman enough to trade you out of 
this colt.” 

Ern jooked embarrassed. It was easy to see his boss thought a 
lot of him. ‘Here’s his ma,” says Ern, going over to my mother. 
“She’s a fine mare. Big, but active and light on her feet. She'll 
cost you ten dollars.” 

The boss gave Ern the ten dollars and they looked at the 
broncs, but without enthusiasm. Then they came back to me. 
“We must never let this colt run in a field fenced with barbed 
wire,”’ the boss told Ern. ‘I wouldn’t see that hide of his scarred 
for a thousand dollars. We'll build a box stall for him, Ern, 
and treat him like folks. Throw the feed into him, boy, and 
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build him up. He’s worth 
it.” 

They did. Ern gelded 
me and branded me with 
a small G on my neck up 
under the mane. He was very careful to make a light brand and 
it didn’t hurt much, but he had to throw me to do the job right. 
In two weeks I was as right as a fox. 

Ern fed and watered and groomed me himself and he seldom 
came into my stall without some biscuits or an apple or a lump of 
sugar. And he never struck me. It was always a kind word 
before he entered the stall, so he wouldn’t surprise and frighten 
me. Then he’d pet me and talk to me and rub me between the 
ears and between the forelegs and around the root of my tail. He 
seemed to know just the spots where a horse itches. He got all 
the ticks out of me promptly but it took him quite a while to get 
the dirt out of my hide. 

The boss let him fence off about three acres of meadow for me 
with boards and posts, and Ern also built me a frame shack open 
on one side and with a roof made of brush, to keep the snow off 
me in winter and the sun in summer, for he knew a horse requires 
exercise and he’d never let me stay in my stall during the day, no 
matter what the weather. In the spring he clipped me and 
trimmed up my tail around the root, but he would never roach my 
mane or foretop. He said he liked that flaxen bang coming down 
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under the browband of the 
bridle, for of course he'd 
bitted me by now. Also he 
used to saddle me and run 
me around at the end of a 
long rope. 

When I was three years old 
he rode me a few times him- 
self, and as I had more sense 
and not enough ingratitude 
to buck, he didn’t ride me 
any more. He knew he was 
too heavy for a horse as 
young as me, so he told the 
bronco twister to ride me 
daily. The bronco twister, a 
boy named Henry, was 
eighteen years old and only 
weighed about a hundred and twenty-five pounds. Henry had 
light hands and a decent way about him and he taught me to rein 
and in the fall, when I was coming four years old, I went on the 
round-up and Henry used me to herd in the remuda. It was 
light work but I learned a lot at it. The good care and the fine 
forage Ern gave me had kept me coming right along; I'd filled out 
and was fifteen-and-a-half hands high by this time and still grow- 
ing. Henry had to rope horses considerably and I learned not to 
be afraid when I heard the riata swishing around my ears. 

In the spring Ern took me away from Henry and Henry cried. 
From then on Ern rode me and I didn’t mind his weight at all 
now. My first experience in roping cows was in the branding 
corral, but I soon found I could drag a six or eight months old 
calf up to the fire and hold him while they branded him. A few 
weeks later we steered them and a few weeks after that we de- 
horned them and inoculated them against black leg. Dean Duke 
never gave a calf all that misery at once. He said it was too great 
a shock for a calf and set him back in his growth. If I do say so 
myself I developed rapidly into an A-1 roping horse and during 
the fall round-up I learned to be a cutting horse. 

When I was five years old Ern put me in a truck and took me 
down to the railroad. There I was put in a stock car and Ern and 
Henry and I went to the Pendleton round-up, where Henry won a 
hundred dollars riding disrespectful horses and Ern was crowned 
king of the ropers. That’s where I roped my first bull. I won a 
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hundred dollars, too, as the handsomest horse in the big parade 
just before the round-up started. I’m here to tell you we had a 
hell of a time at Pendleton and Ern was offered big prices for me 
times without number. Henry had won also a beautiful silver- 
mounted saddle and bridle but the little fool got in a poker game 
and lost it. So Ern went in to win it back, and before morning he 
had me in the pot. But I guess Ern knew what he was about, for 
when he got through with those other cowboys, he had me and 
the saddle and a hatful of money out again. He was weak after 
the operation, though, and felt ashamed of himself, for he came 
over to the corrals to me and put his arms around my neck and 
called himself a dirty dog and promised me he’d never do it again. 

Ern gave Henry back the saddle and bridle and lectured him 
about indulging in poker games with wicked cowboys—at his 
tender age. It was a beautiful outfit and I looked well in it, but 
Ern said it was too heavy and too high-toned to use working 
cattle, and besides, if a horse should roll with that saddle and 
break it up he’d never get over it—I mean Ern, not the horse—so 
he told Henry to take it and use it for Fourth of July parades and 
such. 

Well, when we got back to the ranch the boss was worried. It 
seems the United States had gotten into the World War in April 
and it looked now as if there was going to be more to this war than 
talk. Three of the hands had drawn their time and enlisted and 
the problem of labor was beginning to bother Dean. 

“T wouldn’t worry if I were you,” Ern told him. “Most cow- 
boys are flatfooted. Having ridden all their lives their walking 
muscles are weak. Those that aren’t flatfooted have had their 
ankles broken a couple of times on account of horses rolling on 
them, so I reckon there’ll never be a great scarcity of cowboys on 
account of the war. The Army will reject them. However, boss, 
while we’re on this subject of war, I reckon it’s only fair I should 
give you 
warning I’m 
neither flat- 
footed nor 
crippled and 
while I don’t 
crave to be a 
hero, I reckon 
it’s up to me 
to go before 
they send for 
me.” 

“My Lord!” 
wails the boss. 
‘* Whatever 
will I do with- 
out you, 
Ern?” 

‘*‘War is 
hell,” says Ern 
Givens sol- 
emnly. “TI’ll stay as long 
as I can to give vou time 
to get a man to take my 
place, but after that I 
reckon I'll have to be 
moseying along.” 























CHAPTER VII 


TELL, a couple of 
weeks later we had 
to ship five carloads of 
pure-bred Hereford bulls 
to a customer and Ern 
rode me down to the rail- 
road with the drive. There 
was only a small corral 
there and we had to hold 
the bunch on some flat 
ground a little back from 
the station, cut them out 
in carload lots and herd 
them into the corral. From 
the corral they went up 
the loading chute into the cars. 
While we were fussing with them a passenger train pulled in 
and stayed there so long Ern got curious and rode over to see 
what the matter was. It seems one of the cars had a hot box and 
the crew were trying to fix it. Pretty soon the passengers 
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drifted out and immediately two of them became interested in 
Ern and me. One was a girl in a blue uniform (I learned later 
that she was an army nurse) and the other was the man we now 
know as The Skipper— 

(‘Was the girl in the blue uniform the lady we now know as 
The Commanding Officer?”’ O’ Malley interrupted.) 

You’ve guessed it, O’ Malley, although at this time The Skipper 
and The Commanding Officer didn’t even know each other. Ina 
manner of speaking I brought them together. The Skipper 
wasn’t a captain then—just a shavetail. Well, the instant he 
saw Ern and me he came up and said, “Hello there, my friend. 
Speaking of horseflesh reminds me that I’m never going to be 
happy again as long as I live, because you own that horse.” 

Ern smiled. He liked all men who liked his horse. “Yes, sir,”’ 
he said, ““The Professor’s not so bad.”” He gave me the signal to 
shake hands, so I lifted my front leg and offered it to the army 
officer, who shook it kindly. Then I stood up on my hind legs 
and walked half a dozen steps and made believe I was going to 
buck Ern off. (We used to play around together a lot in those 
days.) 

Seeing the free show, the girl in the blue uniform came up to 
pet my nose. So Ern gave me a touch of the spur and reined me 
and said: ‘Professor, where are your manners? Bow to the 
lady.” So I got down on my knees and bowed to her and she 
said: “You gorgeous creature!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” says Ern. ‘“He’s certainly gorgeous. A child 
could ride him, too. When I remember I’ve got to go away to 
the war right soon and part with The Professor I get down- 
hearted.” 

“Oh, well, you’ll probably come back to him, cowboy,” says 
the girl. 

‘The trouble is,” says Ern, ‘“‘after I quit my job The Professor 
and I won’t have any more home than a pair of rabbits. I’ll be 
worried about him all the time I’m in the Army.” 

“If vou care to sell him I'll buy him,” says the officer. “And 
with this agreement,” he added. “‘You name a fair price for this 
horse now and I'll pay it, on a written agreement that if you re- 
turn from the war and want your horse back you can have him 
by repaying the purchase 
price. If you don’t come 
back I am to keep the 
horse. He’ll have a good 
home and good care in the 
Army with me.” 

‘““Maybe you won’t come 
back, either,”’ says Ern. 

“That’s possible. But 
my estate will honor my 
written agreement.”’ 

“You kind o’ crazy 
about my hoss?”’ says Ern, 
thoughtful like. 

“You know I 
am. I’m a field 
artilleryman— 
light artillery. I 
know herses and 
appreciate good 
ones. Some day 
I'll have a bat 
tery—and what a 
charger The Pro 
fessor would be to 
walk at the head 
of my command!”’ 

‘I won’t sell 
him, sir,”’ says Ern, 
“but I tell you 
what I'll do. I’ve 
got to go into the 
Army and I want 
to go where there’s 
horses. So the field 
artillery will suit 
me fine. Now if 
you'll take me 
along in your bat- 
tery I’ll come and I’]l bring my horse with me—” 

“Enlisted men are not permitted to own their own mounts, 
my friend.” 

“Well, I’ve got to have my horse around where I can look after 
him until we go to France,” says Ern. ‘We can keep him around 


Miss Mary and 
1] cut some capers 


and galloped ahead 
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us, can’t we, if we represent 
him as your horse? [I'll let 
you use him all the time, 
except maybe once in a 
while, say on Sunday, when 
I'd like to have a little visit 
with him. How does that 
proposition strike you?” 

“Sold!” says The Skipper, 
although as I said before he 
was only a shavetail then. 
“T’m ordered to Camp 
Doniphan, in Oklahoma. 
Here’s my card. Are you 
certain you can pass the 
physical examination to get 
into the Army?” 

“Yes, sir. I took the ex- 
amination over in Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, last month, 
just to see if I could pass it.” 

“Then you get to a re- 
cruiting office and enlist im- 
mediately, Mr.—”’ 

“Ern Givens is my name, 
Lieutenant Burwell.” 

‘*Because pretty soon 
they’re going to stop volun- 
tary enlistments. After that 
you'll be drafted and have 
to go wherever you’re sent. 
If you volunteer you can 
pick your own outfit. Mine 
will be the —th Field Artil- 
lery, Camp Doniphan, Okla- 
homa.” 

Ern wrote it all down on 
the card. 

“It will cost about a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to ship 
that horse,”’ Lieutenant Bur- 
well continued. ‘‘He’ll have 
to be expressed and he ought 
to have a man accompany 
him. I can’t stick you for 
that expense, but, confound 
it, I haven’t got that much 
money on me, Mr. Givens, 
to buy the horse and pay for 
his shipment.” 

“T’ll take your check,” 
says Ern. 

‘‘But, my dear man, 
you’ve never seen me 
before.” 

Ern smiled. “You got a 
man’s face, lieutenant. I'll 
take a chance on you.” 

When he said this the girl 
laughed and the lieutenant, 
noticing her now, I think, for 
the first time (he’d never 
taken his eyes off me), looked at her and laughed, too, and 
saluted her. He seemed to be extremely well pleased. 

“T’m ordered to the hospital at Fort Sill, Mr. Burwell,” she 
said. “That’s right alongside Camp Doniphan. I’ll put up the 
money for you, on one condition, and that is that some day when 
I’m off duty I be permitted to ride The Professor.” 

Have you ever noticed how fast horse and dog people get 
acquainted with each other? One minute we were all strangers; 
the next it seemed as if Ern and the army nurse and Lieutenant 
Burwell had known each other for years. Of course Ern wouldn’t 
take the lady’s money and the officer wouldn’t borrow from a lady 
either and while they were arguing about it the conductor yelled 
all aboard and he had to hurry aboard and leave the deal all up 
in the air. It was a funny mix-up. 

Well, Ern and I went back to those bulls and loaded them 
and rode home with the rest of the boys. That night Ern quit 
his job and Dean Duke gave him his money and his blessing; the 
next day Ern rode me down to the railroad and loaded me in an ex- 
press car and climbed in with me. It seems he’d telephoned the 
station agent for that car the day before and when it arrived it 
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We began the long drag overland to Peking 


was all ready for my reception, even to a bale of hay and a sack 
of oats and a barrel of water. We hooked on to a passenger 
train and four days later pulled in to Camp Doniphan and Ern 
led me out on the station platform and made me hop off. Ern 
had his blankets and slept in the hay. I had no trouble keeping 
well on the trip. 

Lieutenant Burwell and the army nurse were there, so I sup- 
pose Ern had telegraphed ahead. The lieutenant introduced the 
lady as Miss Mary Vardon, and I noticed she was wearing a rid- 
ing costume. The lieutenant slipped a funny bridle on me—it 
had two bits and two pairs of leather reins, and then he put on me 
a saddle that felt very comfortable on my back but which really 
was an insult to an old cow hand like myself. It was as flat as a 
pancake and only weighed about twelve pounds. 

“He stood the trip well, Givens,” says the lieutenant. “Any 
shipping sickness?” 

“Not a bit, sir. Riding in motor trucks and cattle trains is an 
old experience for The Professor. He’s full of pep and vinegar 
and wild for exercise.”’ 

The lieutenant gave Miss Vardon (Continued on page 75 
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Heirs 


HEN Edmund Burke, one 

of the greatest statesmen of 

Britain, was defending the Americans before the 

British Parliament at the time of the Revolution, he 

claimed for them in notable words the full rights of their 
inheritance: 

“First, the people of the colonies are descendants of English- 
men. England, sir, is a nation which still I hope respects, and 
formerly adored, her freedom. The colonists emigrated from you 
when this part of your character was most predominant, and they 
took this bias and direction the moment they parted from your 
hands. They are therefore not only devoted to liberty, but to 
liberty according to English ideas and on English principles.” 

We in Canada and you in America look back over a field of his- 
tory scarred by the marks of battles fought for freedom, a field 
where for many centuries our story and yours are one, and one 
with the story of Britain. In Britain our fathers pressed forward 
mile by mile, with high idealism and grim determination, some- 
times gaining, sometimes losing, but never dismayed. Their prog- 
ress was marked by many a monument to success; many a cross 
stood over the graves of men who had died for freedom’s sake. 
Sometimes the fight was waged against despotism, against 
rapacity, against cruelty and wickedness in high places. Some- 
times foreign foes came against us, thinking to smother the free 
spirit that menaced tyranny throughout the world. The Devon 
sailors broke the Armada and ended Spain’s hegemony of Europe, 
just as three hundred years later their sons drove the Spanish flag 
from the Atlantic and completed the defeat of autocracy in 
America. 

Our great old Canadian statesman, Joseph Howe, himself of 
Boston forebears, put the same thought into words: 

“For nearly two thousand years we were one family. Our 
fathers fought side by side at Hastings and heard the curfew toll. 
Our common ancestors won the Great Charter and the Bill of 
Rights, established free Parliaments, the habeas corpus and trial 
by jury. From Chaucer to Shakespeare our literature is a common 
inheritance. Tennyson and Longfellow write in one language. 
And in the great navigators from Cotterel to Hudson, and in all 
their moving accidents by flood and field, we have a common 
interest.” 

From the parent stock have come down three nations, Britain, 
America and Canada. Each of them represents a different side of 
the national philosophy of their forebears. Each of them has been 
affected by special circumstances which have brought about some 
changes in national viewpoints. But in those things that matter 
most we still see with the same eyes, we still strive after the same 
ideals, we are still inspired by the same visions. 

Respect for the rights of the individual is one part of our 
spiritual heritage. ‘‘Abstract liberty,” says Edmund Burke, “like 
other mere abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty inheres in 
some sensible object; and every nation has formed to itself some 
favorite point, which by way of eminence becomes the criterion 
of their happiness. It happened you know, sir, that the great con- 
tests for freedom in this country were from the earliest times 
chiefly upon the question of taxing.’’ Napoleon called the 
English a nation of shopkeepers; had he been alive today he might 
have called Americans by the same appellation, but the name he 
used in dishonor we may well accept in honor. Commerce and 
statesmanship have labored side by side in the story of Britain, 
of Canada and of America. The Bank of England, established 
through the vision and wisdom of William Paterson, has been the 
safeguard ‘of Britain more often than once. The French fur 
trader, the Hudson’s Bay Company, our own Canadian banks, 
have played a conspicuous part in the history of Canada. Senator 
Lodge declared that Alexander Hamilton, the genius of American 
banking, was the greatest constructive statesman of the nation, 
and the praise is none too high. 

Not the individual only, but groups and communities had rights 
which no authority could take away, whether the privilege was 
based upon some royal grant or upon the still firmer foundation 
of immemorial usage. Only a few days ago the great railway sys- 
tem which provides transportation through and around London 
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was forced to spend thousands 
of pounds because an ancient 
village pathway must be preserved and must therefore be carried 
over the line by a bridge. To our common fathers their rights as 
citizens were sacred; they could not surrender one jot of those 
things which were theirs and keep their self respect. Nearly a 
hundred years before the Revolution, Locke’s political philosophy 
had declared that all power was revokable at the will of the 
people. It had emphasized the rights of “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” —the very words used later in your Declara- 
tion of Independence. It had declared that no power should exist 
without the consent of the governed. 

It was to descendants of men who thought these thoughts that 
Washington said: ‘“‘When a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government and to provide new guards for their 
future security.” 

For you who look back upon the American Revolution as a war 
against autocracy, it is sometimes hard to realize that nowhere has 
democracy reached a higher development than in Britain. No 
legislative body in the world exercises so complete a sovereignty 
as the British Parliament. It is bound by no written constitution, 
it can change the succession to the crown, it can alter its own com- 
position, “‘it can do anything,” says a French writer, ‘‘save make 
a man into a woman or a woman into a man.” And in the last 
resort the power of this Parliament resides in the Commons, the 
elected representatives of the people. They can pass a measure 
over the head of the Lords. They alone can initiate bills for the 
granting of money; it is to them in fact that the Cabinet must 
answer, and on the advice of his Cabinet the King must act. 

There are more legacies than these that we have from our 
fathers. Love of home, respect for family life helped to build 
America as they are helping to build Canada. The flame of 
patriotism that burned in the heart of Richard Grenville, of 
William Wallace, of Philip Sidney, the flame which shines in the 
verse of Shakespeare and blazes through ‘‘Scots Wha Hae’’ is the 
same fire that sent Sherman and his armies marching through 
Georgia to the tune that stirs us yet. 

Since they began to travel along separate roads our countries 
have had their own problems and each has met them in its own 
way. Britain found herself faced with the responsibility of 
governing wide territories inhabited by peoples unused to self- 
government, peoples who, had she left them to themselves, would 
have sunk back into misery and anarchy. These she must lead as 
best she may to civilization and to order; for Britain believes as 
does America, that without order there can be no liberty. 

We hear today much criticism of Britain’s rule in India and in 
Africa, of her policy in the Orient, of her actions in the Near East. 
I do not propose to enter the lists as her champion, for I am con- 
fident that in good time she will be justified by her own works. I 
do say this, that most of the attacks upon her, most of the 
criticism of her methods, can be traced back to sources which we 
have learned to distrust. Her enemies are not the enemies of 
Britain alone; they are enemies of the civilization and culture 
we uphold, of the traditions of democracy and freedom which 
both Britain and America represent. Their dupes will some day 
learn what partners they have chosen in the game they play. 

The ideal of Britain is not a selfish imperialism, it is the ideal 
expressed by Rudyard Kipling: 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to less, 

Nor call too loud on freedom 
To cloak your weariness. 


America has had to meet within her own borders a problem just 
as great as that of Britain, the assimilation of a tremendous in- 
flux of Europeans whose traditions were not hers, but who had 
traveled to her shores because news of a free country had reached 
their distant homes. It was America’s task to teach them the 
true meaning of the liberty, the civic order that is broad-based 
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Sir Arthur W. Currie, G.C. M.G., K. C. B., Principal of McGill University, Montreal, 
Commander of the Canadian Corps in the World War 


“T am not one of those who fear the 
“I know of no safe depository of the 


Words 


upon the people’s will. 
people,” said Jefferson 
ultimate power of society but in the people themselves.” 
wisdom, these 

No nation can live to itself, no nation but is affected to some 
extent by what happens in the world without, and America’s 
foreign relations have had a deep effect on her national develop- 
ment. The same spirit which sent the first Americans to New 
England and to Virginia urged your fathers on til! they had 
cquired Florida and Louisiana, had won the Mississippi Valley 
from France, Texas and the Southwest from Mexico. The 
western shore of America could not hold them; they reached 
cross the Pacific to Hawaii and the Philippines, and now in that 
ew ocean your borders touch upon those of Great Britain and 
Japan. 

America has had to work out the external policy of the new 
world, a policy which recognises the advice of George Washington 
that his people keep free of foreign entanglements, yet accepts a 
share of responsibility for the maintenance of peace on earth. 
It was in accord with that policy that the armies of America en- 
tered the lists in the greatest conflict man has ever waged. You 
knew that the spirit which was behind Prussianism was a menace 
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to the world. You knew that if success attended the armies which 
a selfish oligarchy had launched against civilization, government 
by the people would perish from the earth. But not only were you 
urged by this thought when your new armadas came to Europe. 
You came in the spirit of the Crusaders to right a wrong that was 
not yours, and the knowledge that you were coming in that spirit 
strengthened our hands for the fight as much as did your presence 
at our side. 

Canada has grown to nationhood in the midst of circumstances 
entirely different from those which have affected Britain or the 
United States. When France handed over her possessions in 
North America to Britain, the treaty of peace provided that the 
French settlers of Canada should have the free exercise of their 
religion, and the Quebec Act which soon followed confirmed to the 
Canadians the right to be governed by their own laws and usages. 
There is no need here to consider at any length the reasons which 
guided the British statesmen of those days, but it is only fair to 
call to mind that the primary object of the conquest of New 
France was the safety of Boston and New England. Nor is it 
without significance that the most bitter protest against the 
liberties allowed the French Canadians was voiced by the Con- 
gress of the American Colonies only two (Continued on page 71) 
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William Kidd sailed the seas in a day when a considerable 
proportion of skippers were part pirate, he being an exception to 
the rule. More than once Captain Kidd had been publicly 
commended for policing the seas of shady maritime characters 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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than 

one old Knickerbocker beau bit his nails in 

dismay when the banns were published and 
William Kidd led Sarah Oort to the marriage altar, by that means 
eliminating from the lists the richest widow in the colony. Sarah 
was about thirty-five. She had a child or two, but on good au- 
thority was still “a lovely and accomplished woman.” She must 
have been, because she had four husbands, of whom Captain 
Kidd was number three. 

Furthermore she was discriminating. She married none but 
wealthy spouses, and when she accepted Captain Kidd she allied 
herself with fame and social position as well as another comfort- 
able fortune. ‘William Kidd, Gent.” he appears in the official 
recording of the marriage, which took place on the sixteenth day 
of May, 1691—when the word gentleman was not thrown about 
so promiscuously as now. Captain Kidd was an intimate friend 
of the royal governor, Mr. Sloughter, and most of the other 
notables worth knowing in the brisk little provincial capital of 
New York, with its public bowling green and six or seven streets 
of tidy Dutch brick houses. A list of his acquaintances in Eng- 
land was more impressive still. It extended to the steps of the 
throne. That was what counted in the way of colonial prestige— 
English acquaintances. 

William Kidd was a sea captain, which gave him a chance to 
keep in touch with persons and events in various parts of the 
world, and there were few parts of the world which he did not 
know pretty well. He was thirty-seven and Scotch—the son of 
a country parson. He had been educated well for a Scotch 
country boy, and very well educated for a sea captain. Also, for 
a sea captain he was sober, saving and genteel, and in the pursuit 
of his calling had, so far as anyone knows, always been found on 
the side of law and order. This is worth mentioning because 
William Kidd sailed the seas in a day when a considerable portion 
of skippers were part pirate, he being an exception to the rule. 

But more than once Captain Kidd had been publicly com- 
mended by British colonial authorities in different quarters of the 
world for policing the seas of pirates and shady maritime char- 
acters. Perhaps he would have been commended oftener than 
he was but for the fact that frequently 
British colonial authorities and pirates 
were partners. Captain Kidd also had 
served His British Majesty as a naval 
officer—His British Majesty being, at 
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this juncture, a Dutch prince 
and soldier who looked as if he 
belonged in a Rembrandt painting surrounded by his country- 
men drinking beer in a cellar. He is known to history as 
William ITI. 

William Kidd laid by his pay, and his share of prizes and 
awards, and invested in New York real estate. While he was 
courting Sarah Oort the New York Legislature voted him £150 
for chasing pirates from the local waters. When he married 
Sarah he seemed fixed for life financially. So at thirty-seven the 
thrifty Scotch captain retired from the sea as a regular thing, 
and devoted most of his time to his property in New York, and 
that which he had acquired by marriage. 

The Kidds lived in a three-story brick house at the corner of 
Pearl and Hanover Streets. The Turkey carpet on the parlor 
floor was the first oriental rug in New York, they say. The elite 
of the colony attended the social gatherings at Captain Kidd’s 
house, walked on the Turkey carpet and admired the other rare 
articles he had brought home on his voyages. During the summers 
the Kidds retired to their country estate called Saw Kill Farm, 
after the stream which ran through it, at what is now about East 
Seventy-fourth Street. In the country the Captain looked after 
his stock and his crops. In town he collected his rents. It was 
the pleasant life of a gentleman of the landed class. 

His wife bore him one and possibly two children; the records 
are indistinct. The captain was a kind father, and what is as 
worthy of notice, a kind stepfather. There seems to have been 
no distinction in his eyes between his own children and those of 
his wife. Perhaps, as retired sea captains will, he told them 
stories of his more exhilarating days, when he commanded a ship 
of the Royal Navy and was mentioned for conspicuous gallantry 
and seamanship in the attacks on Mariegalante and St. Martins 
in King William’s War. 

Occasionally the captain spiced the tranquillity of his retire- 
ment with a voyage. He was in London in the winter of 1694, 
four and a half years after his marriage. There he met a fellow 
New Yorker, Mr. Robert Livingston, the founder of the celebrated 
American family of that name. Mr. Livingston lived at Albany, 
which was the jumping-off place of civilization. His estate com- 
prised what is now almost two counties, but the rapidity with 
which Mr. Livingston had amassed a fortune was not attributed 
entirely to the prosperity of his plantations. His best-paying in- 
terests were said to lie closer to salt water, and concerning them 
there was a good deal of gossip. A curious maritime tradition 
runs through several generations of this family. A Livingston 
who served as a member of the committee which wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence was later associated with Robert Fulton 
in the invention of the steamboat. Another Livingston sat in 
Andrew Jackson’s cabinet, but before that he had achieved 
renown in other fields, notably as legal advisor of Jean Lafitte, 
the famous New Orleans pirate and society man. 

Robert Livingston was glad to see Captain Kidd. He had a 
scheme for making money, and as Livingston and Kidd were both 
born in Scotland they sat down to talk it over. But Kidd shook 
his head. No, he said, he did not need money that badly. It 
would be a long voyage and a perilous one. Kidd had done 

enough of that sort of thing in his time and had 
liked it, but with a family to bring up his days 
of adventure were over. 

But Livingston was insistent. Kidd was the 
man and no other. Besides, Mr. Livingston 


4) had not spoken for himself solely. He was the 


agent of others who desired that William Kidd 

should accept this commission. There was the 

j : Earl of Bellomont, who was to be the next 
: governor of New York. There was Edward 
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The Earl of Bellomont, who, when 
governor of New York, tricked Kidd 
into the hands of the law. At right, 
indorsement of Bellomont's inven- 
tory of ‘‘gold, silver, jewels ©& 
marchandize’’ taken from Kidd 


Russel, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
There was the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State; Lord 


John Somers, Keeper of the Seal and the ‘ — = 


in which. for certain reasons, the King’s name did not appear. 


One might expect that this loot would be returned to its 
rightful owners, but that was not the plan. “Serve God in the 
best Manner vou can,” wrote my lord of Bellomont, in 
Kidd’s supplementary instructions, and “sail directly to 
Boston, in New E ngland, there to deliver unto me the 
whole of what Prizes, Treasure, & Merchandize you 
shall have taken.” Then one-fourth of the cargo 
would be divided among Kidd’s crew. This was 
to be the only wages the seamen would receive. 
The remaining three-fourths of the trophies 
would be split among Bellomont, Somers, 
Romney, Russel, Shrewsbury, Livingston and 
Kidd—the larger shares going to Livingston 
and Kidd. 
That is what the written agreement said, 
except for a secret clause stipulating that the 
King was to receive a ten percent cut of all 
shares. If the booty should total £100,000 Kidd 
was to receive as a bonus the ship he sailed in. 

If the venture were unsuccessful Bellomont was 

to be refunded what he had contributed to the 

initial outlay. The others took their chances. 
But the noble earl was in all things a shining 
disciple of Safety First. 
To minimize the likelihood of failure Captain 
Kidd was provided with a second commission au- 
thorizing him to seize any ship, whether pirate or not, 
which flew the flag or sailed 
under the protection of France. 
7 This was by way of reminding 
France that England was at war 
with her, although it was a queer 
sort of war. 

It cost £6,000 to buy the new 
ship Adventure Galley and fit her 
out. Kidd was obliged to put 
in some of his own money to do 
this. The Adventure Galley was 
of 287 tons burden, which was a 
fairly large ship. She carried 
thirty guns. 

With all these documents 
signed, sealed and delivered 
William Kidd began to scare up 
a crew, when Robert Livingston 
: reappeared to add some private 
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“ 


King’s private legal expert; the Earl pret gs ” instructions which it would have 
of Romney, the handsomest man in ; GF PIES been untactful to have put in 
England, Master General of Ordnance i writing, even in secret clauses. 
and one of the King’s most intimate o- ey; - ; He told Kidd not to worry 
personal friends. And—in sacred con- / » wis, { about failure, and rather than 
fidence—there was the King himself. » lig wih 2 Rn & let a_ handsome prize slip 
These gentlemen solicited the services -* Gers = % i through his hands, not to 
of Captain Kidd for a special expedition = = scruple over legal niceties, but 


to capture pirates. 

Kidd was not born yesterday. He 
knew that when such gentlemen so- 
licited they commanded. In the whole 
British kingdom it would have been 
hard to find a more formiflable list of 
names with which to overwhelm the : . 
demurrers of a simple sea captain. The . 
rank and position of these men were 
high enough. but they were actually 
more powerful than that. They were among the king-makers 
who seven years before had brought William across the Channel 
to frighten a revelry-loving James II from the throne. 

For once Captain Kidd probably regretted his distinguished 
English acquaintances. 

The bargain was made. Bellomont drew up the papers. The 
King himself signed the one commissioning ‘‘our trusty and well 
beloved Capt. Robert [the royal stenographer was careless] Kidd, 
commander of the ship the Adventure Galley to take into 
custody . . . Capt. Thomas Too [Tew], John Ireland, Capt. 
Thomas Wake and Capt. Wm. Maze, as all such Pirates, Free- 
booters and Sea-Rovers which you shall meet upon the 
Seas . . . and all such Merchandizes, Money, Goods and 
Wares as shall be found on board or with them.”’ The pirates 
were to be brought home for trial, but his Majesty did not say 
what his well-beloved captain was to do with the merchandizes, 
money. etc. That point, however, was covered in other articles 
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to “act without regard to my 
Commission.” 

In other words, Kidd was not 
to come back empty handed. 
He was expected to capture 


/ pirate ships, but if no pirate 
: 3 ship sufficiently laden with 
d treasure were available, he was 


to return with something. This 

is Kidd’s own statement of the 
conversation, made when his life was at stake, but there is more 
reason for believing it than there is for disbelieving it. The 
official morality of the time condoned such things. It was a 
common practice for pirate hunters to go out for pirates and come 
back with something, split with a few officials and go their way. 

With a shorthanded crew Kidd sailed from London in April of 
1696. On the voyage to New York he captured a little French 
fishing vessel and brought it into port, a lawful prize. Then he 
started filling up the ship’s company for the grand cruise. 

It was hard to get the right sort of men on a no-prize no-pay 
basis, to which he was bound by instructions. He wound up by 
taking any men he could get, and when the bars were let down 
there were plenty of applicants. ‘Many flockt to him from all 
parts,” wrote Benjamin Fletcher, the current governor of New 
York, “men of desperate fortune and necessitous, in the expecta- 
tion of getting vast treasure.’”’ The governor feared this meant 
trouble for Kidd. “It is generally believed here that they will 
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Orford 


have money pr fas aut nefas, that if he misse of the design in- 
tended ’twill not be in Kidds power to govern such men under no 
pay. 

This prospect, however, did not disturb Governor Fletcher. His 
broad views on crime on the high seas were making him a rich 
man. Thomas Tew, of Newport, Rhode Island, one of the men 
Kidd was commissioned to capture, was the governor’s warm 
friend. He dined at the executive mansion and with the merest 
show of secrecy landed his stolen cargoes at New York and 
shared them with Fletcher and other officials. But that was 
nothing. The notorious Blackbeard—Captain Edward Teach 

who operated farther south, had three governors on his payroll 
at one time, and the governor of South Carolina was present 
when Blackbeard married his fifteenth wife. 

William Kidd showed no eagerness to leave New York. He 
remained there all summer, and it was not until the sixth of 
September, 1696, that he said farewell to his wife and children 
and sailed away on the Adventure Galley, with a crew of 154—as 
finished a collection of cutthroats as ever tramped a deck. 

Reaching the Madeira Islands the captain found an English 
brigantine which had lost its mast and sails. He fitted it out with 
stick and canvas, in return for which courtesy the master sent 
a few barrels of flour and some sugar aboard the Galley, which 
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Evidence suppressed at the trial of 
Captain Kidd in default of which 
he was convicted of piracy and 
hanged—the French certificate of 
safe-conduct which Kidd took from 
one of the ships he captured, and 
which removed his act from the 
Edward Russel, 
Earl of Orford Cleft), First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and Lord John 
Somers (right), Lord Chancellor 
were partners in 
Kidd's privateering expedition 
which resulted in the false charge 
of piracy, to save the political 
The French pass 
reproduced above and other evidence 
was taken from him and concealed 
from the browbeaten jury 
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then stood for the Cape of Good Hope. Presently a sail was 
sighted and the Galley gave chase, in three days ove rhauling what 
proved to be a Portuguese trader from Brazil. Kidd demanded 
the trader’s papers, and finding them in regular order, the two 
captains exc hanged compliments and presents, according to sea 
custom, and went their ways. Next Kidd met up with four 
British warships. This time the Adventure Galley was obliged to 
exhibit her papers, which Kidd did, and was entertained aboard 
one of the men of war. He returned to his ship “much disguised 
with drink” from toasting the King’s health. 

The Galley went on. She rounded the Cape and came up to 
Tullear, in the island of Madagascar, off the east coast of Africa, 
on January 29, 1697—147 days from New York. 

The crew was getting restless and wanted money. Kidd left 
Tullear for a nearby port to clean his ship and prepare for action. 
En route he overtook two East Indiamen, but their papers were 
regular, and he did not molest them. The ship was beached and 
cleaned. During this operation fifty of the crew died, which may 
or may not prove the captain’s charge that the surgeon, Dr. 
Bradinham, was an “idler.” There are other things, however, 
which indicate that he was worse than that. 

Ready for business, the Adventure Galley sailed in quest of 
pirate gold. It beat up the east coast of (Continued on page g1) 
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orGod and country, we associate ourselves together for the , following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 


munity, stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of 7 might ; to promote 
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peace and good will on earth ;to sa guard and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify ries our devotion to call 


e to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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Thanks, Digger 


- E AMERICANS are not half telling the 

world what we have done and what we are 
doing. We are leading the world, but we don’t let 
the world know it.” 

If a fellow countryman spoke thus, the average 
citizen would bellow lustily for prompt application 
of the soft pedal. But no fellow countryman is 
guilty. Those two sentences, with the five “we’s” 
replaced by five “you’s,” occurred in an address 
made at Philadelphia recently by Premier Stanley 
M. Bruce of Australia, homeward bound from Eng- 
land, and seeing America on the way. 

It is far, far better that Premier Bruce should say 
this about us than that any of us should say it about 
ourselves. We are grateful for his good opinion, 
even though the charge that we are “indecently mod- 
est” (Premier Bruce’s phrase) must cause us. to blink 
a little. 

Can it be true? May we now add modesty to the 
list of our national virtues? Well, all right, put it 
down—but let’s not blow about it. 


Changing the Picture 


N 1922 the Powers signed articles in Washington 
limiting certain phases of sea-power. The prin- 
cipal restriction concerned battleships. The battle- 
ship strength of the United States and of Great 
Britain was to be equal. The battleship strength of 
Japan was to be to that of England and America as 
three is to five. That was the 5-5-3 treaty, which 
marked the greatest step ever accomplished toward 
a reduction of armaments. 

It turned a page of history. Its importance is 
difficult to exaggerate, except in detail. But despite 
the warnings published then and since, many people, 
in the United States anyhow, have gathered the im- 
pression that this 5-5-3 ratio applied to total naval 
strength and not simply to battleships and a few 
lesser items. If that were true the problem of inter- 
national naval affairs might be simplified for a gen- 
eration. The case is different, however. With the 
result that America faces an acute situation just five 
years after the treaty. 

The battleship is not the all-important factor it 
used to be. That is one of the things which made 
the 5-5-3 treaty no more difficult to negotiate than 
it was. There is a difference of professional opinion 
as to just how important battleships are, but nearly 
everyone admits they have slumped some. Some 
experts say they are almost worthless. 

It is different, however, with cruisers and sub- 
marines. They are more important than ever. The 


Washington conference placed no restriction on the 
number of cruisers and submarines a nation might 
have, but it limited the size of cruisers to 10,000 tons 
each. The United States tried to set a limitation 
on the number as well as the size of these craft, but 
did not succeed. Right along America has been 
ready to go a step farther than the next fellow on 
the road to disarmament. 

All the Powers have observed the treaty terms. 
There has been no disposition to fudge on battleship 
strength, cruiser size or the other particulars agreed 
upon. But England and Japan have gone ahead and 
built a great many cruisers and submarines, as they 
have a right to do. America has built scarcely any. 
The result is that today the United States Navy is 
dangerously outclassed in those departments. America 
has ten cruisers totalling 75,000 tons. Great Britain 
has forty, totalling 194,000 tons. Japan has nine- 
teen, totaling 102,000 tons. America is building two 
more, but when these are finished the relative weak- 
ness of the United States Navy will be greater still 
because England is building eleven and Japan is 
building six. 

The 5-5-3 ratio, therefore, no longer dominates the 
naval situation, except possibly as a precedent for 
further limitation. The American who thinks other- 
wise walks in the pink mist of delusion. 

The Government has been watching the trend of 
affairs. Proof of its concern was manifest when it 
leaked out that six months ago the United States 
proposed to England another conference to limit 
cruiser strength, and submarine strength if possible. 
England said she would be willing to confer on the 
basis that navies should stop building where they 
were, and preserve that relative strength. This, of 
course, was unacceptable to the United States. In- 
stead of having as much cruiser strength as England 
and five-thirds that of Japan, we should have about 
one-third as much as England and three-fourths as 
much as Japan. The American people would stand 
for no such arrangement as that. 

The only answer to the situation seemed to be for 
the United States to build more cruisers, but the 
President held aloof from the suggestion. He was 
hoping for another way out. But none appeared, 
and a few weeks ago Mr. Coolidge came out for the 
Butler Bill in the House for ten new 10,000-ton 
cruisers. 

These ships, however, are merely authorized by 
the Butler Bill. It would take additional legislation 
to provide money to build them. Congress would 
appropriate the money if the President were to nod 
his head, and maybe they would appropriate it if 
he shook his head. But at present they are waiting 
for a nod. None has come from the White House, 
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He] 
H| THE TRUE PROGRESSIVE 
HH] 
: | and it seems that the President is content, for the a worse thing. Even so, America is in a position to 
time being, with paper ships. mitigate the evil of competitive arming. It can play 
= Still, the maneuver has had its effect. The latest the card it played at the 1922 conference. It has 
=| news from abroad is that England might reconsider the resources to build a navy just as big or a little 
| her decision about a conference. bigger than anyone else, and the money would hardly 
So the United States finds itself in a good situa- be missed. That fact was intimated at Washington 
tion, things being as they are. It is a situation for five years ago, and the consequence was no com- 
( | which The American Legion has long earnestly con- petition in battleships. If it were intimated at the 
| tended. America stands ready to disarm just as soon _ right time in the present controversy the chances are 
|| as the other fellow does. America stands ready to go that the zeal for competition in cruisers would suffer 
|| right down the line—cruisers, submarines, destroyers, a set-back. “- 
t “| aircraft—on a 5-5-3 basis. But if the other fellow In any event there should be no shilly-shallying in 
' 1] turns a deaf ear to this overture America should build this matter. We have the cards in our hands, and 
J || ship for ship to maintain the 5-5-3 ratio in every de- we should play them. The limitations formula 
| partment. That, in the view of experts, is the mini- should be extended to cruisers if possible. If this is 
‘j} mum for safety. not possible, we should build the ten cruisers and 
HEI This would be, in a sense, competitive arming, preserve the 5-5-3 ratio which represents our Govern- 
H | which is a bad thing. But America did not start it, ment’s cbllention to the people for their protection 
| and to imperil the security of the country would be and safeguard. 
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Geneva, Switzerland, as it looks to the eye of the pilot who comes to town with an airplane load of 
passengers from Lausanne. A few years hence the accustomed manner of ‘‘doing Europe’’ will 
probably be by air 


T DAYBREAK my taxicab, which, judged by its 

clanking motor, might very well have been one of 

the historic fleet in which General Gailieni rushed 

his red-panted heroes to stem the tide of invasion 
at the first battle of the Marne, chugged asthmatically through 
the streets of Paris to the Grand Hotel, where I boarded a com- 
fortable bus for Le Bourget, French center of the spider’s web of 
airways spread over Europe’s map since the war. 

An hour before I had left my hotel in Paris with the chill vapors 
of the Seine awaiting dissipation in the first flush of a July dawn. 
Despite the unseemly hour my journey had not been dreary. On 
the contrary I enjoyed a distinct thrill of anticipation, for I was 
about to renew an adventure which I had not experienced in 
something more than seven years. It was back in that trying 
spring of 1919 that I had last enjoyed the sensation of rocketing 
skyward in a man-made structure of wood and fabric to the 
rhythmic hum of a motor. And it was over the same picturesque 
landscape of red-roofed villages, emerald carpet and tree-lined 
highways that I then flew. Subconsciously a comparison flashed 
through my mind, a mental measurement of seven years’ progress 
in man’s struggle for conquest of the air. 

My flying of those post-war days had been primarily for the 
pleasurable sensations attendant, a challenge tinged with just 
enough hazard to place it in the category of a sporting event. My 
present impending flight was strictly business. I was hastening 
to catch a vehicle of commerce scheduled to leave its terminal at 
an appointed hour to travel an established route to the capital of 
Denmark, C&penhagen, six hundred and fifty miles distant. I 
had every confidence that I would enjoy my dinner at that desti- 
nation long before the rising sun’s shadows reversed their patterns 
that day. 

Where before I was encumbered with ill-fitting flying togs, hel- 
met and goggles, this morning I approached the great Junkers 
three-engined monoplane dressed as I would have been had I been 
boarding the Twentieth Century Limited at Chicago. And where 
seven years previously I had cramped my not inconsiderable 
figure in a narrow cockpit crowned with a machine-gun swivel, 
this morning I stretched my legs comfortably from the luxury of 
a well-upholstered seat in a cabined compartment quite the equal 
in accommodations of a Pullman section at home. 
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Fellow-travelers entered, our baggage was stowed away with 
a minimum of trouble, motors were warmed and synchronized 
and a few minutes later we whirled along the runway, and bounc- 
ing lightly, nosed up toward the sky. After three hours of flight 
our landing wheels once more touched the earth and I stepped 
to the ground to stretch my legs on the soil of Cologne on the 
Rhine, two hundred and fifty miles from Paris on the Seine. 

Under such propitious circumstances began a most unusual 
tour of Europe, a sojourn of two months that carried me eight 
thousand miles through the air, winging from over the green 
countryside of England to the bulbous minarets of Constanti- 
nople, from gay Paris to phlegmatic Stockholm. From a grand- 
stand seat in a man-controlled meteor I viewed the varied land- 
scapes of the nations of old Europe and the new ones born from 
the pains of the world conflict. In fleeting minutes I soared 
swiftly, high above the channel that balked Napoleon’s dream of 
Engl'sh conquest, and in little longer time I gazed down to watch 
the treacherous Alpine peaks (over which Hannibal’s valiant 
soldier band struggled for weeks to make an epic of human en- 
deavor) flit beneath our wings and vanish like the shadows of 
nightfall. 

I hope I will not be thought immodest in describing my aerial 
peregrinations as unusual. I merely emphasize that term because, 
in measuring aviation’s progress from seven years past, it is not 
only possible but highly probable that seven years hence the 
usual mode of “doing Europe”’ may well be from the air. Lest 
I be regarded as an unduly optimistic prophet I hasten to add 
that my prediction is based on the fair assumption of obviously 
needed improvements in planes and in air navigation methods. 
For while my aerial voyaging was done in the best flying season 
of the year, from mid-July to mid-September, three times my 
plane was turned back to its starting point, twice because of im- 
penetrable fog (with consequent loss of hours), and again because 
of a faulty motor, and once I was obliged to complete a journey by 
rail due to an emergency landing. 

It was no search for high adventure that prompted my bird’s- 
eyeing Europe. I had been commissioned by Secretary Herbert 
Hoover as his personal representative to make an examination 
of civil aviation, with the hope that my observations would be 
of value in promoting civil aviation in the United States. Our 
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Amsterdam seen from the air. 


Government had but recently committed itself to the develop- 
ment of civil aviation, and the job had been added to the many 
that Mr. Hoover has so successfully performed as Secretary of 
Commerce. As it worked out my mission included flying over 
eighteen different countries and landing in sixteen different capi- 
tal cities. With the exception of Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
Russia, I saw Europe from the air. I had samples of the flying 
skill of the pilots of nearly every European country. 

In these air travels over Europe I used no special planes or 
pilots. I took the commercial services as they came, except that, 
as the representative of Mr. Hoover, I had special courtesies from 
the aviation companies. These usually included the privilege of 
sitting alongside the pilot. 

European governments have done a fine part in developing 
civil aviation. They have invested probably twelve million 
dollars in it. Of this, half has been lost or absorbed in experi- 
mentation and cost of operation in excess of subsidies. 

A fine body of men direct these operations. A spirited but 
friendly rivalry exists between them. To a degree true of but 
few other Europeans they understand each other and work to- 
gether with a spirit of co-operation that augurs much for good 
understandings among those who so short a time ago were in one 
of the two great camps of war. 

I attended the annual meeting of the International Air Traffic 
Association in Berlin. Thirty-five men sat around the big tabie 
at the German Foreign Office in the Wilhelmstrasse. There were 
the Germans and the Austrians of the Central Powers. There 
were the French, the English and the Italians of the Allied 
Powers. There were the Dutch and other neutrals. But these 
divisions were wiped out. Frenchman and German worked in 
harmony, to develop along lines of mutual helpfulness man’s 
greatest of the late inventions for mastery of the air. 

Yet I am reporting to Mr. Hoover that there is no commercial 
aviation in Europe. The statement is a mere technicality, but I 
believe it worth emphasizing, for the adjective commercial pre- 
supposes a sound economic basis, that is, business conducted at a 
profit. Dividends for shareholders in European flying concerns 
are still somewhere in the future. 

But there is a highly developed civil aviation in Europe. It 
exists and develops progressively by the grace of cash subsidies 
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War differences are forgotten in the spirited but friendly 
rivalry which has been developed between the proponents of civil aviation in what were once 
enemy or neutral countries 


either voted by the respective governments or raised through 
popular subscription. 

European aviation is being fostered along lines almost ignored 
by air pioneers in the United States—passenger carrying on 
schedule. 

Considered on a basis of miles flown in the calendar year 1926 
this country is far ahead of Europe in commercial aviation.. But 
so far as public enthusiasm for an aeronautic program is con- 
cerned—and by that I mean the support of individuals with no 
technical knowledge of aviation—the old world probably leads. 
Actual flying experience is a vital force in making a nation “air- 
minded.” Therefore, if popular opinion is needed to stimulate 
action in our progress in the air, we may learn valuable lessons 
from the experience of Europe. 

I am not decrying or minimizing the importance of our own 
accomplishments. We have more privately-owned aircraft than 
are in all the nations of Europe combined. Nowhere in Europe 
are there “aerial taxi” companies comparable to our own. Nor 
did I see any evidence of the commercial employment of aircraft 
in photography or mapmaking, advertising or messenger service. 
Mail and freight transportation by air abroad is increasing 
rapidly. Here our expanding air mail lines—particularly in the 
last year—are an earnest of our determination to become a 
flying nation. Our present network of airways that now carry 
mail and express packages will serve as a nucleus for the passen- 
ger traffic waiting to be developed. 

It is also well to recall that while our leadership, enumerated 
in the foregoing, is a fact today, various European nations have 
been consistently taking from us the world aviation records which 
a few years ago we practically monopolized—speed, altitude and 
duration. It would be a sad commentary if we stood idle and 
saw our present achievements in civil aviation surpassed in the 
same manner. 

The planes I flew in varied from the giant craft of the Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., the Argosy, with accommodations for twenty pas- 
sengers in addition to two pilots, to an “open-faced”’ relic which 
could care for three passengers with the same relative conve- 
nience that a New York subway train affords during rush hours. 
Motors which sprayed us with hot oil and water were occasionally 
encountered and several planes, flying over the most treacherous 
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One of my most interesting journeys was from Paris to 

















terrain in Europe, were single motored. Air 
port locations are a major problem. It re- 
quires nearly an hour to reach Croydon or 
Le Bourget, the air terminals of London 
and Paris respectively, from the hotel 
center of either city. Templhofer Field, 
Berlin’s air station, from the stand- 
point of convenience is easily the best 

of the three leading old world capitals, 
and little wonder, for prior to 1918 

it was the parade ground where the 
crack units of Imperial Germany 
goose-stepped in review before their 
commander-in-chief. 

Wherever I visited in Europe, per- 
sons acquainted with my mission, and 
perhaps a trifle inspired by my enthusi- 
asm for flying, interrogated me about my 
experiences. The first question was gen- 
erally the same. What about safety? Who 
were the safest pilots, what nation operated 
the safest planes, what terrain was the least 
dangerous to fly over? I mention this merely 
to emphasize a vital factor—the overcoming of 
the “‘sales resistance” of the public in patronizing 
aerial transport lines. Safety is the first consid- 
eration. 

It is being provided. Wood and fabric planes 
are yielding to all-metal designs. Where with 
single-motored planes safety was found in frequent 
emergency fields along the airways, the new trend 
is to place the safety factor in the airplane itself. th 

Multi-motored planes that are said to be ca- 
pable of flying with one of the power plants out of 
commission are now being used on some of the air lines. In the 
larger planes, too, the mechanic sharing the pilot’s compartment 
is trained as an emergency pilot, which adds to the confidence of 
the passengers. 

So much for generalities on the air transport situation abroad. 
I believe that readers of The American Legion Monthly are 
perhaps equally interested in what may be seen and experi 
enced in traveling over the major air routes of Europe, 
for the Paris convention in September will provide an op 
portunity for those so inclined to see the old world from 
the air. 
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Constantinople, an air voyage made doubly pleasant by a 
congenial companion, Mr. H. H. Kelly, trade commis- 
sioner for the Department of Commerce, attached to the 
American Embassy in Paris. 

On August 1oth we arose in Paris at the hour when 
Montmartre revelry was at its height. At four o’clock we 
were awaiting the regular Le Bourget bus before the Grand 
Hotel. An hour and fifteen minutes later we disembarked 
at the airport. At 5:40 we were off. By climbing to 
twenty-five hundred feet we saw the sun rolling over the 
horizon several minutes before its first rays touched the 
top of the Eiffel Tower. As the mist vanished a changing 
panorama spread below—yellow and green fields, the dark 
emerald of forest, rivers, canals, the vineyards of the 
Champagne country. A smoke would have been enjoy- 
able, but in wood and fabric planes it is defendu. Only in 
metal craft is one permitted to indulge his appetite for 
nicotine. 

At 7:30 we were flying over the streams and valleys of 
the Vosges. With ears stuffed with cotton the roar of the 
motors goes unheeded. It is only when one attempts to 
talk that he realizes he is stricken dumb. That is a handi- 
cap to be mastered before women-folk generally will adopt 
air travel. 

At nine o’clock we were half an hour overdue at Stras- 
bourg, our first scheduled stop. Mist shrouded the valley 
below, hilly and clad in heavy vegetation. We regarded 
the pilot and by his actions we knew he was uncertain as 
to his location. Twenty minutes later he accomplished a 

rough landing in an open field near Sarrbuhr, 
twenty-five miles from our destination. 
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Station names at an airport are not placed on 
the front of the building. They paint them on 
the roof, witness the case of Cologne. Above, 
spick and span administration build- 
ines at Waalhaven Field, near Rotterdam 


The pilot explained that the fog 
from the Rhine caused nim to 
stray from his landmarks. 
We spent a pleasant hour 
at a small estaminet 
adjoining our emer- 
gency landing field. 

Our Austrian and 
Egyptian fellow- 
travelers re- 

mained aloof, 

although they 
shared our 
table. An 
hour later we 
caught a train 
to Strasbourg, 
where a new 
tri- motored 
plane awaited 
us. But ill-luck 
was with us. An 
oil leak in one of 
the engines forced 
our pilot to turn 
back after we had 
crossed the Rhine and 
were headed east. It 
was mid-afternoon before 
we took off in a third plane 
and watched the Black For- 
est flit below, then neat 
stone villages in a pattern of 
field and woods. At 5:30 
the sun began sinking be- 
hind us, leaving the land- 
scape pale and bleak. At 
6:15 we landed at Nurem- 
berg, where we temporarily 
appeased our hunger on a unique diet of beer and chocolate. 
Thick cheese sandwiches and coffee at the estaminet had been 
our only other meal since early morning. Air travel should 
appeal to everyone with the gypsy spirit. 

Because of the lateness of the hour the air transport officials 
decided to delay until morning the flight over the next leg of our 
journey into Prague. Thus we had an opportunity to inspect the 
medieval architecture of Nuremberg, one of the most picturesque 
cities in Europe. And we dined in a typical beer-garden, well 
filled with entire German families, paying nine marks for a dinner 
of frankfurts and sauerkraut, beer and kuchen. Later we 
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Boarding the Paris-Amsterdam express at Le Bourget, the airport for Paris 


dropped into the center of Nurembezg’s night life, the Winter An hour after our take-off we passed over Moravia, a land 
Garden, a weirdly decorated cellar patterned after the fashion of fertile fields and pine forests spreading over massive hills, 
of an American cabaret. Entertainment consisted of the German _ interspersed with tiny lakes and chalk-white cottages. For more 


interpretation of the Charleston danced to the 
music of early American jazz. It was ennui as 
well as weariness that sent us to bed early. 

At nine the following morning we were again 
in the air, to find the landscape much the same 
as that we had seen an hour before we landed. 
Far ahead the Bohemian mountains loomed 
through the haze. Before ten we crossed the new 
boundary of Czecho-Slovakia. Fields of rip- 
ened yellow grain were like a curtain over 
which the shadow of our plane raced, inter- 
rupted only by straggling villages and mauve 
ponds, pin-pricked with flecks of white which 
were ducks. Far to the south we caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of Pilsen and a short time later 
glided down on the landing field at Prague. 

We spent the remainder of that day in 
Prague, dining with a Czech financier who suc- 
cessfully operates an aviation line in Colombia, 
South America, and who is planning to extend 
his service to our own New Orleans if the per- 
mission of the United States Government can 
be secured. Prague is the liveliest aviation 
center east of Germany. Two in- 
terior lines are well patronized and 
the state is in competition with 
two privately owned factories in 
the production of aircraft. 

The following afternoon we re- 
sumed our journey after lunch, the 
landscape to the east differing 
little from what we had seen be- 
fore. Our pilot was a Frenchman, 
a war veteran credited with eleven 
German planes. His good friend 
at the airport had been a veteran 
of the Austrian air force who had 


than an hour we flew under cloud banks which it seemed as 
though we could touch by reaching out. We passed through 
clouds and heavy mist to emerge into the sunlight. As we 
crossed the border into Austria the landscape again changed, the 
fields became longer and narrower, and the sloping white roofs of 
Moravia shifted to purple thatch in open quadrangle form. 
Cities flitted below. Another plane accompanied us. 

At 3:45 the waters of the beautiful blue Danube at full crest, 
winding in great circles, gleamed below and ahead. A light 
rain was ialling in Vienna. We pierced the dampening curtain 
and at four o’clock alighted. Half a minute 
later our companion plane landed. 

Vienna proved interesting, but it was not 
the Vienna that I had known before the war. 
Perhaps a drizzle, falling steadily, contributed 
to the disillusion as we walked up the tree- 
shaded boulevard of the Ringstrasse. We 
dined in the Rathauskeller—a great beer 
garden dedicated to all the people of the city. 
In the evening we enjoyed two acts of a 
Viennese musical comedy and then repaired 
to the Moulin Rouge, located in the inevitable 
cellar. By midnight we were in bed. 

It was about four o’clock the 
following afternoon when we re- 
sumed our journey, flying high 
over the flooded Danube, and 
shortly after five we landed at 
Budapest, cutting our scheduled 
time in half due to a favorable 
wind. In Budapest we experi- 
enced something of a shock when 
we rode into the city from the 
field in a taxicab, although bus 
service was available. The chauf- 
feur informed us that our fare was 
180,000 kroner! It sounds high 
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EORGE GOODWIN was one of the men who labored 

up that whitish, muddy road under the poplar trees 

towards the front line trenches where now and again 

there was a red flare in the evening sky as a big gun 

lashed out in sullen fury. Like the rest of the battalion, 
George Goodwin wore a poorly-fitted suit of olive drab beneath 
his short, yellow overcoat. Strapped about his shoulders, sagging 
down towards the middle of his back hung his equipment: a pair 
of heavy woolen blankets, four boxes of hard tack, a metal 
container which held a lump of raw, fat pork, a condiment can, 
his toilet articles, so called, an extra pair of shoes, a thick shirt 
and a change of woolen underclothes. Fastened over the pack 
was a pair of hip rubber boots, shiny new. Under each armpit 
were slung two hundred and twenty rounds of ammunition in a 
bandolier. Tight at his chest rested his box-shaped gas mask. 
Bulging in his pockets were a few hand grenades of the corru- 
gated steel variety. On his head weighed a steel helmet. His 
grubby right hand gripped the butt of a Springfield rifle. He, like 
all the rest of the toiling battalion which was pushing towards 
the front, looked like a sturdy pack horse. 

All soldiers are called men, but some of them struggle with the 
title. This holds true in more ways than one, but it means that 
George Goodwin had to make his nineteen years successful 
against old-timers of thirty and forty. The average age of the 
battalion was twenty-five, but six years makes a tremendous 
difference. George Goodwin was pounding out his thirty-fifth 
kilometre and it was mainly pride that kept him from dropping 
dewn in the muddy ground by the roadside and sitting there, 
impervious to the prods and threats of all the non-coms and 
lieutenants. The eighty or more pounds of equipment which 
hung from George Goodwin’s shoulders felt like eight hundred; 
the mud which clung to his hobnailed boots had the weight and 
tenacity of cement. He ached from his toes to his scalp, but still 
he kept on going. Bound for the front, it was impossible for 
George Goodwin not to get there unless a shell struck him down 
on the way. 

Behind George Goodwin was bat-eyed Hoogland who kept 
treading on his heels. In front of him, in the double column, was 
young Francis Higgins, who struggled with a musette bag full of 
chaud-chaud ammunition, since he was the loader for an auto- 
matic rifleman. 

“Uh-h-h,” young Higgins groaned as they marched up the hill. 
“If somebody don’t take this damned musette bag I’m gonna 
fall out.”” He meant it. 

“Gimme it,”’ said George Goodwin, wetting his dry lips. “You 
don’t wanna fall out, Francis. Hell, we ain’t never been up to 
the front before.”’ 

Without speaking young Higgins wrenched the heavy bag of 
ammunition from about his neck and slowly passed it back to 
Goodwin, who shouldered it. Then the march went on again, 
the men silent, breathing heavily, lagging up the hill. Lord! 
but George Goodwin was tired. His eyes on the bulky equipment 
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Down the road came the refugees. 
Bony horses, donkeys, even people 
themselves were between the shafts 


of carts piled high with goods 


of young Higgins in front of him, he struggled forward, hoping 
bitterly that his legs would continue to function until the bat- 
talion reached the front lines. 

Pflug! pflug! clump, clump, clump! The hooves of horses 
sounded from the rear, and officers and non-coms picked up the 
gruff order, ““Give way to the right. Give way to the right!” 
The major and his adjutant were coming, hurrying to the head 
of the column. 

Reluctantly the tired men inched over to the right of the road, 
weaving unsteadily as if the slightest change of direction were too 
much for them. The two horsemen came abreast of George 
Goodwin, the major first. Mud splattered on Goodwin’s hand, 
on his cheek. He looked up rebelliously. 

There went the major, Wales. He was a tall, spare man with 
a hollow belly and supple hips. His shoulders were broad and he 
looked as if he had steel hoops instead of ribs. A steel helmet 
made a porch over grey, expressionless eyes which were widely 
spaced from a high-bridged nose. A proud, stern man with a 
leg that twinged from an unhealed gunshot wound. 

Behind him bounced his little adjutant on the ample back of a 
roan mare. 

Eight hooves kicked mud on Goodwin as the two officers clat- 
tered past. Goodwin set his lips in a fierce moment of hatred. 
He cursed at the unhampered backs of the major and his ad- 
jutant as they went swiftly by. 

“T guess if old Wales and that little adjutant of his had to walk 
once in a while and carry eighty pounds of equipment all over 
France they wouldn’t be so damned gay,” muttered Goodwin. 

“We ain’t good for anything else than to splatter mud on,” said 
bat-eyed Hoogland dully. “Hell, soldier, don’t you know you’re 
in the Army!” 

“Cut out that grumbling, you men!” Lieutenant Selfridge 
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called sharply from the rear of the following 
platoon. 

Goodwin’s finger itched murderously for 
the trigger of his thirty-thirty. His lips 
worked quiveringly under the indignity. 
What damned right had Major Wales to splash mud on him and 
ride away like that! When it was all he could do to push one foot 
in front of the other! The contrast of his own hampered move- 
ments to those of the officer was but natural, and swelled his 
young chest with hatred. To be walking along, bent almost 
double with the weight of his pack, anxious to be in on the finish 
of the march, to take a shot at the Germans, and then to have 
one of his own officers ride blithely past, make him get out of the 
way or else be run down, and cover him with mud. 

The incident left a dark, unbudging clot in his memory. He 
heard some non-com calling, ‘““Close up there, close up there, 
you birds,”’ and stumbled along up the hill where he saw, in the 
growing dusk, camouflaged artillery emplacements where long 
snouted guns looked out from a network of leaves which covered 
them. 

It was pitch dark when the battalion struck the-communication 
trench which was to lead the men into the front lines. Slime 
seemed to drip from the sides of the muddy ditch as Goodwin, 
between Higgins and Hoogland, neither of whom he could see, 
stumbled through the water which covered the duckboards. 
The column was now in single file; it swayed, stopped, scrambled 
forward in turn while bright flares popped up from the enemy 
lines and threw a bitter radiance over the shell-pocked ground, 
showing a great, livid expanse of earth where barbed wire trailed 
haphazardly. 

When the battalion debouched into the front line trench there 
was more waiting. And to untried men this was the worst part 
of it. From over on the left a brisk rifle fire opened up. It made 
Goodwin wonder with a catch in his throat whether orders had 
come for the battalion to make an attack. Or perhaps the 
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Germans were on their way across no man’s land and had been 
discovered by an outpost! An illuminating rocket sputtered into 
the air. It seemed so close it made him feel as if his face showed 
white in the darkness, easily to be seen hundreds of yards away 
From time to time there was muttering. Relief was necessarily 
a tedious business. 

At last the voice of the billeting officer was heard in conversa 
tion with the commander of Goodwin’s platoon. Then shortly 
he shuffled forward with the rest of the men, careening from one 
side of the muddy trench to the other, falling through the ill 
kept duckboards into the watery 
mud until both legs were soaked 
clear above his hips. 

“Halt!” The word came from 
nowhere, through the dark. Good- 
win started violently, throwing his 
hand out in front of him. It struck 
Higgins’ shoulder and stayed there 
as he followed his squad down 
slippery steps into a black hole, 
blacker than the night itself, where 
people were mumbling. 

“Break out a candle, somebody,” 
came a command when Goodwin 
reached the bottom of the dugout. 
“Let’s have a little light.””. And by 
the flare of a match Goodwin was 
enabled to distinguish a double tier 
of rough bunks lining the pit; that 
and no more. But everybody was 
tired enough to drop even in mud 
and water. The two-by-fours which 
made up the 
bunks were mag- 
nificently promis- 
ing. So, stooping 
in one of the low, 
narrow bunks 
Goodwin began 
to unroll his pack 
by the light of a 
scrawny tallow 
candle. He got 
the blankets 
loose, then 
slumped down 
and his eyelids 
closed of their 
own accord. Unnoticed, a rat scurried over him. 

It may have been four hours later, but it did not seem so long, 
that a sergeant called, “Goodwin! hit the deck. You're in the 
second relief.” And he was jostled into wakefulness. His body 
was like lead, but he swung himself to the watery floor of the 
dugout, taking hold of his rifle with one hand and trying to push 
his stiff black hair beneath his steel helmet with the other. He 
had the taste of mortality in his mouth and his eyes would 
scarcely open as he followed the dismal relief through circuitous 
firing bays and trenches, through a mesh of barbed wire, across 
a strip of bog where he was to spend the next four hours in a tiny 
shell hole, watching out for the enemy. 

From midnight until four o’clock! It was a hell of a watch! 
Looking out over the hidden earth towards the German lines. 
When he first went on watch there was nothing to be seen. It 
was as if he were blindfolded. But as the night passed his eyes 
fitted themselves a little bit to the dark, and as the solid black 
sky attenuated itself into a bleak grey the sights of no man’s 
land loomed mysteriously and frighteningly ahead of him. He 
saw a stump and thought it was a German crawling towards him, 
and so flung a bomb into the barbed wire. The alarm woke 
somebody else and the rat-tat-tat of a machine gun scattered 
through the stillness of the night. He construed the chirp of a 
bird as some kind of signal; altogether, when his relief came his 
nerves were raw and exposed and his head was in a muddle. 

He followed his relief back to the dugout and turned in, slosh- 
ing through the wet again. Immediately on reaching his bunk he 
fell asleep. 

But this time the period was even shorter before he was 
awakened. ‘Everybody up, you birds in there. All men stand 
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by in the firing bays!” a non-com called. Goodwin jumped ner- 
vously, grabbing at his Springfield. At the least he expected 
an attack. But when he got outside the door of the dugout he 
saw that it was the beginning of daybreak and that the men were 
standing carelessly at their places in the various corners of the 
trench. They stood there muddy, grimy, their eyes shallow from 
lack of sleep and too much fatigue. 

It was the regular hour for standby all along the trench, a 
routine which took place every morning and evening in anticipa- 
tion of an enemy attack, as it was supposed to be the custom of 
the Germans to come like wraiths over no man’s land at those two 
times of day in preference to lighter or darker moments. Good- 
win stood at his post on the parapet, looking out over the wasted 
ground. It was gloomy, unheroic business. 

His platoon was the third, and his position was at the left end of 
it, which brought him in about the middle of the company. He 
stood there in his hip rubber boots, digging his chin into the 
collar of his overcoat, chilled by the early March weather. Up the 
line to his right there was a kind of commotion; and after peering 
over the drab segments of the trench system for a while he dis- 
tinguished the form of the company commander, Captain 
Jenkinson, on a tour of inspection! Yes, Captain Jenkinson, the 
college professor from the State of Texas, the slightly stoop- 
shouldered, thin faced man whose uniform was too big for his 
body, was passing from man to man, inspecting sidearms and 
equipment. And the first sergeant with his great red moustache 
was accompanying him, holding a pencil with which he jotted 
down discrepancies in discipline in a notebook! 

Inspection to George Goodwin was an important and scary 
business for which he usually was well-prepared. But on this day 
he knew that there was nothing about him that was passable. 
His rifle needed cleaning; there were too many whiskers on his 
grimy face; he certainly was out of luck! ‘The damned fool,” he 
muttered to himself and went through his pockets on a futile quest 
of some piece of cloth with which to wipe some of the mud from 
his Springfield rifle. 

Captain Jenkinson and the first sergeant stood before Goodwin, 
and a moment later Captain Jenkinson was remarking in his 
careful English, “That bayonet is filthy; simply 
filthy. Take his name, Sergeant And for 
heaven’s sake, observe the bore of that rifle!” 

Goodwin flushed through the grime on his face. 
As Captain Jenkinson splashed on up the line Good- 
win heard him say, “It’s a good thing that Major 
Wales told each company commander to inspect his 
outfit; if the major himself had come down to make 
a personal inspection he would have raised the very 
devil.” 

The first sergeant’s answer, if he made any, was 
lost to Goodwin. He was thinking with fury ‘So 
that’s it! That’s the bird 
who ordered the inspection! 
Damn his hide. Johnny the 
Hard! A good name for him. 
Only he ain’t got the guts to 
come down in the front line 
and be hard-boiled; he can 
only stick around in some 
sixty-foot dugout and make 
trouble for his soldiers.” 

Goodwin was proud, and 
his pride had been outraged; 
likewise his sense of justice. 
It was unreasonable to ex- 
pect that a man who has 
marched twenty miles with 
an eighty-pound pack on 
his back, sloshed through 
muddy trenches, slept an 
hour or so before being 
wakened to go on watch in 
a_ water-filled shell hole, 
gone back to sleep in the 
lousy, muddy dugout, been 
called out to stand to for an 
attack an hour afterwards— 
it was unreasonable to ex- 
pect such a man to be ready 
for inspection. “And by an 
old bird who has a soft bed 
back there in a dry dugout.” 

A shell whipped over no 
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Goodwin stood up in the shell bole. 
Briskly and erectly, Johnny the Hard 
came up from the rear 


man’s land in a screaming arc and fell back of the firing bay which 
Goodwin was standing in. He gave it scarcely a thought. He 
was thinking hatefully of Major Wales, of how he would like to 
have him in front of the muzzle of his Springfield rifle! The 
notion came to him: that’s why the old bird don’t come down into 
the front lines; he’s afraid one of his own men would pump a 
thirty-thirty into his back. “I’d doit myself,” thought Goodwin, 
“if ever I get a chance.” 

Everybody agreed that being up in those trenches was a little 
worse than being in Hell. There was inadequate protection 
against the cold weather. The food had to be carried for half a 
mile from the company kitchen, and by the time it reached the 
trench it was chilled through. Lice swarmed over the bodies of 
the men. There was no soap, scarcely any water. There they 
stayed, doing four hours’ watch out of every eight, dodging the 
enemy firing in the mornings and afternoons, and having nothing 
to do except look out over the bleak and deadly landscape. 

Nevertheless they were to look back on those days as if they 
had been Paradise. For a certain time came when they were 
rushed into experiences so much more rigorous and dangerous 
that their past adventures were as nothing. 

It was after they had been withdrawn from the trenches for 
about a month. The major—Wales—had gone off to machine 
gun school and left the battalion in charge of the senior captain. 
The men were all billeted in a little French town and were 
drilling daily under the golden May skies. One night an order 
came that threw the outfit into hurried confusion. They were 
getting ready to crawl under their tents for the night when the 
word was passed for everyone to make up their heavy marching 
order and stand by. 

Rumors of their destination were various and came from un- 
traceable sources, but they all seemed to bear each other out in the 
fact that something extraordinary was to happen. 

“Believe me. boy, there’s gonna be hell a-poppin’,”’ said young 
Higgins, round-eyed with the wonder which he anticipated. 

“They say the Squareheads have busted right through the 
Frogs and are on their way to Paris,’ drawled another man in 
Goodwin’s company, the least excited of the lot. 

“Well, I’m a rarin’ to go,” 
said Rousey, the old-timer. ‘I 
been in the service now for 
almost ten years and I ain’t 
never shot at anything but a 
bull's eve on a rifle range.” 

“You'll be rarin’ to come 
back, first thing you know,” 
said a wiser head. 

There was plenty of talk and 
plenty of action. It was dark 
before the battalion was packed 
up and ready to move. And 
then began another intermi- 
nable trip. First they walked 
fifteen kilometres to regimental 
headquarters. Then with 
the regiment they marched 
to the top of a hill and 
waited until nearly dawn 
until they were finally 
loaded on to dusty blue 
camions whose drivers 
would give no information 
as to their objective as they 
rode along. 

They weren’t even sure 
they were going up to the 
front until about noon the 
next day. Then, passing 
through a town, they saw 
the streets filled, every 
cobbled square of them, 
with French women, girls, children and old 
men. Household goods were piled on little 
carts, pitiful sights to Goodwin. Every- 
where there was evidence of refugees. And 
down the road to the left of the long string of 
camions as they rode into the open country 
came more French people fleeing with what 
few belongings they could take with them. 
Bony horses, donkeys, even people them- 
selves were between the shafts of carts, draw- 
ing feather beds, pots, pans, a glass-encased 
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From midnight until four o'clock! It was a bell of a watch 


wedding cake, an ornate clock—away from the oncoming Ger- 
mans. A strange sensation, something like that whica tae 
Crusaders must have felt, came over Goodwin. The hands of 
many men tightened about the stocks of their rifles as they rode 
into the northwest, the direction from which the refugees were 
coming. They had seen enough to make them realize the 
terror that had swept over a thriving countryside, and they were 
ready for a fight. 

Riding along in one of the camions, Goodwin once thought he 
caught sight of Major Wales driving past with another man in an 
automobile. But, he reflected, “‘It ain’t likely he’d be here if 
there’s gonna be any fightin’. He’s nothing but a damned tin 
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soldier.” Vindictively he thought, “I sure would like to take a 
shot at that bird, jist about as soon bump him off as I would a 
Squarehead.” 

It was the next night that the camions stopped. The men 
alighted clumsily, unsteady on their legs which had become 
cramped and strained from long riding, packed in the camions so 
that there was scarcely room in which to turn around. Then 
there was more marching. Marching up dusty, ominously quiet 
roads which were lined with poplars. Kicking up dust so that the 
men nearly choked. And in the morning they arrived at an 
utterly deserted town. No Germans were to be seen. And they 
had just begun to relax their tension, to (Continued on page 87) 
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duties he had frequent occasion 
to visit the French War Office, 
and here he made the acquain- 
tance of an efficient young lady 

















who was helping to win the war 





This up-to-date poultry house is some seven thousand 
miles east of Petaluma, California—Nice and 
Monte Carlo are much nearer, and Cannes, another 
fashionable watering place on the French Riviera, 
little more than an hour's walk. Its proprietor is 
Alfred Sharon, former lieutenant, 301st Field Artil- 
lery, U.S. A., and, before that, Attorney Sharon 
of Boston. Farmer Sharon also does quite a business 
in raising jasmine flowers for perfume 


OING out from the fashionable Croisette, in Cannes, on 
the Boulevard Jean Hibert, which leads westward along 
the shore of the Golfe de la Napoule, if one turns north 
at La Bocca and follows the country road winding be- 
tween high stone walls and terraced flower farms and 
beneath the shade of gnarled olive trees and mimosas veiled in 
golden blossoms, he will come after traveling four or five miles up 
the valley of the Siagne River to a stone gateway beside the road, 
modern but built in the style of the castle ports of the Middle 
Ages with armorial bearings blazoned above the arched entrance. 
Passing through, he will find a long, straight lane bounded by 
closely trimmed hedges leading to an area of trees and shrubbery 
between whose branches are half disclosed the roofs and walls of 
various scattered buildings. Chief among them, at the left of the 
lane, is an ancient building of weathered stone tumbling its 
several levels of walls and lichen-stained tile roofs down a hill- 
side sloping steeply into the valley of the Siagne. It is the 
Bastide l’Abbadie, in former days a monastery of wealth and 
much power in the countryside. 
And then, if he is as fortunate as I was on the morning when 
I wandered into this picturesque corner of the French Riviera, 
he will discover a young lady sitting with her sewing on a bit of 
sloping greensward beside the house. Should he be looking for 
the proprietor of the place, as I was, she will very likely inform 
him in excellent English, but with a strong French accent, that 
her husband, Mr. Alfred Sharon, the proprietor mentioned, is 
overseeing work around the poultry houses or in the flower fields. 
In my case, under the guidance of his wife I soon found Mr. 
Sharon, formerly Lieutenant Sharon of the 3o01st United States 
Field Artillery and the D. C. I. in Paris. He was standing on 
the edge of a field not much bigger than a couple of city lots 
wherein some fifteen or twenty Italian laborers were digging with 
mattocks. Attired in the easy garments which may be enjoyed 
by a man whose days are habitually spent in the warm air and 
sunshine of the Riviera, he looked neither very much like a soldier 
nor like the Boston lawyer which he was in years before the war. 
Alfred Sharon, I learned by degrees as we walked about the 
farm of some thirty acres, is a man who is making good by per- 
petuating the Franco-Anglo-American alliance of war times. His 
wife represents the French part of this combination. They met 
in Paris after Lieutenant Sharon’s division, the 76th, had been 
broken up for repli ucements following the Marne counter- 
offensive. At that time he was transferred to the Department of 
Criminal Investigation, doubtless because of his previous legal 
experience, and was stationed in the gay capital of France, not 
quite so gay under wartime conditions. In connection with his 
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in this important department of 
the government. Acquaintance 
ripened into friendship and then 
into something more 
vital, and in 1920 they 
were married. 

About this time Mr. 
Sharon met an English- 
man who had just pur- 
chased the Bastide |’ Ab- 
badie property on the 
Riviera. Perhaps the 
Briton had some idea 
what he was going to do 
with his new estate, but 
at all events the result 
of discussion between 
him and the American 
was the formation of 
a partnership to which 
each party contributed 
some of the capital, 
while American meth- 
ods were to prevail as 
far as possible in the 
conduct of the place. 

T say, “as far as possible,”’ because in the case of such a project 
as the field previously mentioned, in which Italian laborers were 
working, American methods could not prevail since no such field 
was ever planted in America. It was being prepared for the 
cultivation of jasmine flowers, for which purpose the soil has to 
be turned over to a depth of about four feet and made exceed- 
ingly fine. This work can be performed by no means save hand 
labor with mattocks. As the next step in the process the jasmine 
plants, tiny grafts an inch or two in length, have to be carefully 
set close together in narrow rows—another task requiring infinite 
care and patience. It follows that the laborers have to be 
numerous, and Italians predominate because they are accus- 
tomed to such painstaking tasks. 

But though a‘jasmine field is thus enormously expensive to 
prepare, even where labor is cheap, it is correspondingly profit- 
able after it reaches maturity. For the blossoms, which grow in 
great abundance and are intensely fragrant, are sold at prices 
approximating a dollar to a dollar and a half in the perfumery 
factories of Grasse, the picturesque little city, probably the 
greatest center of perfumery production in the world, which is 
situated in the foothills of the Maritime Alps a few miles from 
the Bastide l’Abbadie. 

But if the Italians supply most of the labor in the jasmine 
fields they are by no means the only race represented on this 
cosmopolitan farm, which utilizes about thirty-five employees. 
Among the field hands are several Russians and Spaniards. 
Curiously enough there are no French employees, and the only 
French person on the place is Mrs. Sharon, since Mr. Sharon’s 
English partner has an American wife. Moreover, the actual 
manager of the poultry, which is the most important revenue 
producer on the place, far more so as yet than the jasmine fields, 
which are just being laid out, is an English girl. 
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She learned her unusual business through an apprentice- 
ship of several years in her native land, and the condition of 
the half-dozen long laying houses and brooder houses and the 
runways connected with them as well as of the chickens them- 
selves is the best proof of her efiiciency. White Leghorns are 
bred exclusively at the Bastide l’Abbadie, and within four or 
five years the flock of laying hens has increased steadily until 
it now numbers more than one thousand birds. In special 
houses built for their accommodation hundreds of chicks are 
growing up to replace the old fowls or to be utilized as broil- 
ers. The “broiler,” by the way, is an American institution 
which Mr. Sharon has introduced to the fashionable hotels of 
Cannes, thereby adding an attractive item to their cuisine 
and a substantial increment to the farm income. Likewise, 

by furnishing only strictly fresh, high-grade eggs he has built 
up among the same hotels a market which absorbs the entire 
egg production of the farm at prices substantially above those 
prevailing in the open market of Cannes. 

On a bright afternoon it is a pretty sight to see the flocks 
of hens scratching in the dirt or preening themselves 
in the sunshine or beneath the shade of the olive trees 
in the hillside runways dipping into the valley of the 
Siagne. The upper ends of the runways open directly 
into the laying houses. These are built of a sort of 

( French wall board made of asbestos and 
other materials, admirably suited to the 
Riviera climate. The board is manufactured 
in both corrugated and smooth sections, 
the former being used for roofing and the 
latter for siding. The interiors of the 
poultry houses are furnished entirely 
with the most modern American equip- 
ment—incubators, brooders, watering 
tanks, feed hoppers and trap nests 

} while a Delco electric light plant sup- 
plies illumination and intrigues the 
hens to get up betimes in the morning 
for their all-important duty of laying 
more and better eggs. 

There is a quaint blending of antiquity 
and modernism, of the practical and the 
picturesque, in this idyllic country 
estate looking from its olive groves over 
the peaceful valley of the Siagne where, 
one hundred and two years before Christ, 
was established the supply base whence pro- 
visions were carried by ships to the army of 
Marius while it Jay north of Marseille await- 





} ing the invading horde of the Cimbri and the 
Teutons who had boasted that they were coming 
to conquer Rome. In the refectory of the ancient mon- 
astery, where in olden times the monks sat down to their frugal 
} repasts, nowadays Mr. and Mrs. Sharon have their dining room, 


and when the former sits at his desk in the office on the other 
side of the house, he looks from his window over a charming 
garden of the formal Italian type wherein brilliant flowers bloom 
and fountains play between the patterned gravel paths while the 
outer world is shut away behind a screen of slender poplars and 
neatly trimmed boxwood hedges. Though Lawyer Sharon of 
Boston and Lieutenant Sharon of the field artillery may have 
found these earlier professions congenial enough, it is evident 
that Farmer Sharon, of the French Riviera, would not today 
willingly go back to either of them. 
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Legionnaire Peter M. Wilson married 
a French girl after the war and 
went into the statuary business in 
Marseille with his father-in-law. The 
firm makes excellent copies of classic 
pieces of sculpture. Mr. Wilson is 
holding a reproduction of Pradier's 
Sappho his firm made. In the oval is 
a copy of a bust of the Marquis de 
Mejane by Houdon, the French sculptor 
who made a bust of George Washing- 
ton which served as the model for the 
familiar profile on our two-cent stamp 


Not many miles from the Bastide 
l’Abbadie, on the coast road between 
Cannes and Nice, is Juan-les-Pins, a sea 

side resort so much on the order of the 
booming American resorts of Florida and 
California that it threatens to overshadow 
the venerable city of Antibes of which it is, 
technically, a mere impudent modern suburb. 
For although Antibes, has tall and splendid 
masonry ramparts which have defied the blue waves of 
the Mediterranean dashing at their feet through some two 
hundred and thirty-five years, the long crescent beach of Juan 
les-Pins, its groves of umbrella pines and its superb views across 
the Golfe Juan to the Iles de Lerins and the tumbled mountains 
of the Esterel, have rendered it far more popular as a winter 
residence than the more congested quarters of Antibes, with th« 
throng of English and American and French tourists which 
flocks to the Riviera every winter. 

This fact doubtless accounts for the presence in Juan-les-Pins 
rather than in Antibes of an enterprising young American who 
is reaching out so energetically for the garage and automobile 
repair business of the community that his establishment, which 
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Marian Sales of Paris Post of the 
Legion (and before that of the 304th 
Motor Truck Company) went to Juan-les- 
Pins on the Riviera after the war and 
decided to grow up with the town. He 
picked a winner, as is evidenced by the 
elaborate International Garage of which 
he has been proprietor for seven years. 
He also picked a French bride 


bears the impressive name “International Garage’ 
painted in big letters across its front, is already the 
largest in town, housing eighty machines on the floor 
and having an extensive repair shop in connection. 
Legionnaire Marian Sales, of Paris Post, had no such 
establishment as this when he started out five years 
ago as a “garagist,”’ as they say in France. 

Mr. Sales guessed right on the French Riviera. 
During the war he had plenty of opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with it while serving as a member of 
the 304th Motor Truck Company. He eventually 
landed at Chaumont where as a chauffeur with 
G. H. Q. Motor Transport Park he took officers on 
almost innumerable trips to the front, over the length 
and breadth of the S. O. S. and on jaunts to the leave 
areas of the Riviera. During one of the latter excur- 
sions, while visiting Grasse and its perfume factories 
with a party of officers, Chauffeur Sales met his fate 
in the person of the young French lady who is now 
Mrs. Sales and just about as active in the manage- 
ment of the International Garage as the owner himself. After 
that the possibility of finding a means of livelihood among the 
quaint hill towns or the terraced orange and olive groves of the 
Mediterranean coast appealed to him much more strongly than 
the idea of returning to Springfield or Worcester, Massachusetts, 
or Waterbury, Connecticut, at which places he had lived and 
worked at different times before donning the olive drab. His 
desire to take his discharge in France when the time came, how- 
ever, was frowned upon by higher authority, and when G. H. Q. 
packed up and returned to the States he had to go along. 

But a few months later he was on his way back to Grasse, and 
here, with such funds as he had been able to accumulate, he pur- 
chased equipment and started a motor trucking business. It 
proved sufficiently remunerative to enable him to marry in 
1920, but as soon thereafter as possible he disposed of this enter- 
prise and proceeded to realize his ambition of opening a garage in 
Juan-les-Pins. There Legionnaires fortunate enough to be visit- 
ing on the Azure Coast will find him at almost any hour of the 
day or night, for his garage and his home are in the same build- 
ing. And they will be sure of a smiling and a hearty welcome, 
Mr. Sales being one of those to whom a comrade of the A. E. F. 
looks especially good because he does not often have the oppor- 
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tunity of talking with 
one. 

As almost everyone 
knows, Marseilles is the 
second city of France in 
size, though it contains 
little more than one- 
sixth the population of 
Paris. But it is perfectly 
safe to say that it boasts 
nowhere near one-sixth of 
the number of Americans 
who are normally to be 
found in the French capi- 
tal. They seem, in fact, 
much less numerous here 
than in most French 
cities. But there are a 
few of them, and one of 
these I found in a most 
unlikely part of the city, 
at a considerable distance 
from the Rue Cannebiére 
and the section of the 
large hotels. 

On the narrow and ob- 
scure Rue Neuve, which 
runs steeply up from the 
part of town surrounding 
the Old Fort to the 
higher ground where stand the Lycée and the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, is a doorway opening into an inconspicuous and rather 
dimly-lighted shop. The casual passer-by would hardly give the 
place a second glance save for the fact that in the windows stand 
a few copies of statues, ancient and modern, of uncommonly fine 
modelling and finish. In case he is sufficiently interested to enter, 
he may be met by an elderly gentleman whose iron gray beard 
and gentle manner somehow suggest one of the old masters whose 
works, in reproduction, are crowded on the shelves and: tables in 
every corner of the shop. But if not he, then the person who 
waits upon him will probably be a young man so typically French 
from the cut of his small moustache to that of his weli-fitting 
clothes that one would hardly think of addressing him in English. 
Yet if spoken to in that tongue he will reply as readily and as per- 
fectly as in French, for he answers to the Anglo-Saxon name of 
Peter M. Wilson and further acknowledges that once he wore the 
olive drab uniform of the A. E. F. and is today a member of Paris 
Post of The American Legion. 

Probably no former doughboy now residing in France has 
chosen a more esthetic means of livelihood than Legionnaire 
Wilson. This is partly due to personal inclination and partly 
to family connections. His father is (Continued on page 54) 
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Att OutsipE TALK born of dipsomaniac envy to the con- 
trary, the Legionnaires are not going to France next Sep- 

tember just to get a drink. In 1917 
Not to Get they went to fight for all. In 1927 
a Drink 


they are not going to drink for all, but 

to enjoy a patriotic pilgrimage to the 
scenes where they won the victory for all. They are used 
to being misunderstood by certain types in the rear who, 
if they see a soldier taking a drink, exclaim, “Oh, the 
drunken soldier!” This salves a certain type of con- 
science most at home in the rear. 


Wonpers oF HEAVEN and earth! The astronomers want 
twelve million dollars for the biggest telescope ever! It 

will probably triple the number of 
All for a known stars, bring the moon so near 
Telescope 


that we can see two objects a hundred 

feet apart on its surface, probably de- 
cide whether Mars is inhabited, and reveal nebulae five 
hundred million light years away as a reminder that this 
planet is not the only apple in the celestial basket. What 
good will that do when we can’t visit the stars? But it 
will also add to the knowledge of atoms and energy which 
brings us down to earth as we harness the powers around 
us in radio and electricity. 


WHEN ENGLISH Sayres fought American Heenan for the 
championship it was thirty-seven rounds for a thousand 

dollars a side. Sullivan, Corbett and 
“Come On!” Fitzsimmons fought for petty sums 
Says Tunney compared to the million of which 

Tunney is assured for his next fight. 
Relatively, just as many people wanted to see the Heenan- 
Sayres bout as a championship bout today, but there was 
not so much money to spend. Tunney is the kind who 
would fight just as hard for the thousand as the million, 
as he proved back in France. He is not a “watch-and- 
wait” but a Champion who says “Come on,” and, strange 
to say, means it. 


Tuis Is THE year, the tenth since ’17, which makes us 
think back. It was’in April that we entered the war. But 

in March the decision of destiny was 
It Was Ten made. Russia ceased fighting and 
Years Ago turned to a Soviet Revolution. Every- 

where the German armies were on 
Allied soil. The handwriting was clear on the wall. Either 
America must go in or the Allies would lose. Everybody 
admitted that ten years ago. 

March is also the ninth anniversary of the great German 
drive of °18, when the world trembled lest the Allied line 
be finally broken. Would America be in time? Could 
the Allies hold on until there were enough Americans in 
France for an offensive? Mighty, terrible days of sus- 
pense, not to be forgotten. Without going into that old 
question of who won the war—the Allies won it, together 
—we may ponder on what might have happened if no 
American soldiers had ever gone to France. 
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EXAMINATION Has Proven that thirty-six percent of the 
derelicts who flock to the big “Y” Bowery lodging house 

in New York are of normal or super- 
You Can normal intelligence. Some were very 
if You Will well educated. Why, then, are they 

down and out, on their uppers, seek- 
ing charity’s shelter? Many had been too ambitious. 
They wanted to be Coolidges, Al Smiths or Henry Fords, 
and failing of something big and sensational they quit 
trying. If we all quit for this reason there would not be 
much doing. 

And now the Hepburn intelligence test for criminals 
answers the theories that crime is excusable as a mental 
defect to which the victim was born. Many criminals were 
shown to be of high intelligence as well as good physique. 
Crime meant only easy money to them. Moral: Given 
health, you can be decent, you can earn an honest living, 
if you will. 


THE PRINCE oF WALEs’s falling off his horse again has be- 
come an international joke. But he has to keep remount- 
ing in order to fall. He seems to 
Wales think that it is his own neck that he 
. is risking and not a future king’s, as 
Sticks at It England thinks. He hgs the heart of 
a bronco buster but not the leg grip. But he’s game. He 
keeps on trying as part of his having a good time in his 
own way. That is why the English like him while they 
wonder what kind of a king he will make in the years 
that are to come. 


WHEN I Reap of the rise of values on the New York Stock 
Exchange, the increase of dividends and the cutting of 
; melons, I wonder how widely the 
Getting profits are distributed. Are the vastly 
Their Share rich men only being made richer? Or 
are the employees who helped create 
the wealth getting a share? They are when they own 
stock. The shares which the workers of the United States 
Steel Corporation subscribed for are worth nearly double 
their cost. These received $22,000,000 of the recent melon, 
or a profit of $400 a share. 

In two years, the employees of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company have taken $108,000,000 worth 
of stock. The Philadelphia Traction Company leads with 
27.81 percent of its stock held by workers. It is eleven 
percent in the Procter and Gamble Company, which be- 
gan the system and which has one employee who is draw- 
ing $3,000 a year in dividends. Henry Ford's workers are 
not stock owners. Five percent is the average for our 
great corporations. That is little, only a beginning, but 
it is something to have made a beginning. 

If we must have these giant corporations, so distinctly 
a product of the economic co-ordination of the age, it is 
not only profit-sharing which must take the place of the 
division of profits among small concerns which they sup- 
planted. It is well to have a sharing of ownership by those 
who created the values. The command may be at the top, 
but not the possession of all (Continued on page 62) 
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ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME 


The wife is talking: ‘You go in first, 
dear, and turn on the lights.” 





‘No, not that one, dear. The sewing 
machine is on tha? switch.’’ 





“Watch out in the kitchen. I think 
the waffle iron's attached there."’ 


"I think you left your electric hot-water 
heater attached in the bathroom.”’ 
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By Wallgren 


Button, Button, What Ails the Button? 





"Sorry, dear. I forgot I had the vacuum 
cleaner attached to that socket.’’ 


“Don't try the hall light—the electric 
heater is attached there.’’ 





; 
SAY ti? 
AINT WE Gr No 
Bia) LIGHTS IN THIS 


Place Ara 7M 


“Careful! The electric flatiron is on 
in the laundry.’’ 





After some moments: “‘What’s the 
matter, dear? Can't you find a light?” 


“Ob, my! I’m sorry. The batter) 
charger is on that socket.’’ 


“Oh, dear, I’m sorry! The percolator 
must be on that one.”’ 








‘And in the bedroom you'll have to 
watch for my vibrator and curling iron.’’ 


He: “Now, durn it, try to run some- 
thing with that!’’ 
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Hoipinc Her Own 
“Oh, dear,” sighed the stylish stout as 
she.stepped off the bathroom scales, “I 
guess I must be one of those poor losers.” 


SLACK SEASON 

“Say, Jedge, Yo Honah,” announced 
a very large and indignant colored woman 
as she dragged her scared ex-husband 
into the courtroom, “dis no ’count man 
ain’ paid one cent ob alimony fo’ nigh 
onto seben months.” 

“What’s the matter, Sam?” inquired 
the judge. “Have you been out of 
work?” 

“Yassuh,” was the reply. “Ah ain’ 
been able .to fin’ mah dice.” 


SURRENDER 

“But surely,” persisted an indefati- 
gable charity worker, ‘“‘you can’t refuse 
to give just a little to the cause. I ask 
nothing but your old clothes.” 

“Very well, madam,” sighed the 
harassed householder. “Will you kindly 
step out of the room while I remove 
them?” 


MopERN YoutH AGAIN 
“Ma,” whimpered little Tommy, “do 
I have to wash my face again before 
dinner?” 
“Certainly, dear.” 
“Aw, gee, why can’t I just powder it 
over again like you do yours?” 


THE HorrisLe ENDING 

There had been a train wreck and 
one of two traveling authors felt 
himself slipping from this life. 

“Goodbye, Charlie,” he groaned 
to his friend. “I’m done for.” 

“Don’t say that, Jim, boy,” 
gasped the other in horror. “For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t end your last 
sentence with a preposition!” 


ABSOLUTE LIMIT 

“Ts Hicksville a modern village?” 
asked one automobilist. 

‘“*Modern?’* sniffed the tourist who 
had just passed through there. “It’s 
so blamed backward they’ve never 
even held 2 Miss Hicksville contest!” 


THE PROFESSOR ON THE JOB 

“Professor Abson Minded tried to 
commit suicide last night. He was 
going to hang himself to a beam in 
the attic.” 

“Good Lord! Didn’t he suc- 
ceed?” 

“No. When they found him he 
was still sitting on the stepladder, 
trying to remember why he had tied 
that string around his neck.” 
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“SuBiect, THE Licut House” 

(Composition by an Illinois schoolgirl) 

The need for light houses are if a ship 
gets lost so they can see the light. They 
are built in the rear. The use of fog 
signals is if you cannot see the light 
house you can hear the signals. The 
use of buoys is if you hit a rock or a 
some thing so you can guide out of the 
way. The need of light vessels is so you 
can go out and find another ship if it, is 
lost. . 


FELLow VICTIMS 

“Hands up!” commanded the footpad 
gruffly. 

“Say,” inquired the cool victim, 
“didn’t I see you in the Golden Goloshes 
night club a little while ago?” 

“Yes, I was there, brother. And I’ve 
got a dollar left. Need any of it?” 


MISNOMER 
“The man who named me a cow- 
catcher made a bull,” reflected that part 
of the locomotive, just after having 
tossed aside the eighth flivver of the day. 
“He should have called me a can- 
opener.” 


THE DANGER 

“What would happen if this elevator 
should drop to the bottom?” asked a 
timid passenger as the car sped by the 
forty-second floor. 

“Gosh!”’ exclaimed fhe operator, turn- 
ing pale at the very idea. “I’d lose my 
job!” 











In PLAIN ENGLISH 

The girl had evaded his persistent 
proposals of marriage with soft words in- 
tended to allay the hurt of her definite 
and inevitable refusal. Exasperated, he 
turned upon her. 

“In plain English, will you marry me, 
or no?” 

“Hell, no!”’ she replied. 


THe Ricut SEQUENCE 
“Love me and the world is mine,” 
moaned a swain. 
“Get it first and I will,” retorted his 
practical totsy. 


SELF SERVICE 
“T never feed tramps,” the housewife 
severely informed the panhandler. 
“I ain’t asking yer ter, lady,” he 
whined. “Jest gimme the grub an’ I'll 
feed meself.” 


BOTTLED IN Bonp 

“Doctor, what do you think of my con- 
stitution?’”’ demanded an anxious patient. 

The physician cleared his throat 
diplomatically. 

“T believe, my dear sir,”’ he replied, 
“that it needs a little more of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment.” 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
A young city couple had just moved 
into the suburbs and from an upper 
window the wife was exercising a new 
pair of field glasses. 
“John,” she cried, “that realtor 
who told you our house was only 
a stone’s throw from the station is 
getting off the train now!” 
“Well,” answered her husband 
grimly, “hand me a stone and I'll 
do my best.” 


THE ORIGINAL GOAT 
“Who was the uniuckiest man in 
the world?” 
“Adam, because he couldn’t flirt 
with Eve and say, ‘Haven’t I met 


>)» 


you before some place? 


PLUMB WUTHLESS 

A large ebon gentleman approached 
a clerk in a shoe store with the re- 
auest that a pair of shoes he had 
purchased the day Lefore be ex- 
changed. 

“What’s the matter with them?” 
asked the clerk. ““Ihey seem to be 
wearing all right.” 








“*‘Wah—I wanna sit in Uncle's lap!” 
“No, no, Alice. Can't you see Uncle is 


sitting there himself?” 


“Oh, yassuh.” replied the negro. 
‘Dey wears all right, but dey don’t 
seem to put de edge on mah razah 
like de old ones did.” 
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HERE was a time when the mayors and 

the leading citizens of certain villages in 

the Vosges and at other places along the 

A. E. F.’s battlefront wagged their heads 
and clucked mournful forebodings of the day 
apres la guerre when there would be no more wild 
boars to hunt in the communal forests of France. Those 
Americans were all right, mighty fine fellows and good to 
have holding the lines against the Boche, but wouldn’t it be 
just as well if they weren’t eternally roaming around the 
woods on forbidden hunting 


Both father and son were in ser- 
vice at the same time. The elder Mr. Lee was 
Disbursing Quartermaster. Many Legionnaires may 
remember him—he was the man who signed all 
the allotment checks before the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau came into existence. During the later 

part of his two years of service he was stationed at the 

hospital center in Limoges. Young Mr. Lee served in the 
office of the Chief of Staff in Washington. The father and 
son contest is now officially open. Can anybody else con- 
tribute a better example of 
senior and junior service to 


ifornia) Post. 





expeditions—shooting not on- 





ly the wild boar, but also the 
wild deer and other animals. 

Well, the mayors’ predic- 
tions that there would be no 
more wild boars in France 
when the Americans left have 
not come true. 

Legionnaire D. A. Urqu- 
hart, of Paris Post, who has 
been living at Vanvey-sur- 
Ource, Cote d’Or, most of the 
time since the rest of us 
pulled out of Brest and the 
other ports, reports that the 
hunting this year has been 
as good as ever in the forests 
which the A. E. F. knew. 
To prove his report he sends 
several photographs showing 
the hunting trophies he got 
in a few shooting trips through 
the Foret Domaniale de Chal- 
etlon. You'll have to accept 
Monsieur Urquhart’s version 
of the spelling, but we imag- 
ine at least a few old A. E. F. 
buddies of Monsieur Urqu- 
hart will remember the woods. 
Urquhart served with Com- 
pany E, roth Engineers. 

One of the photographs Mr. 
Urquhart sent showed the 











the Legion and Uncle Sam? 


HERE is more than mu- 

sic to that tall corn song 
the Iowa Legionnaires sing. 
It means a tall bank account 
to at least one Iowa post. 
In February, 1926, La Verne 
B. Giltzy Post of Orient, 
Iowa, rented thirty acres of 
good land on shares. The 
members planted corn, took 
care of it and harvested it. 
The post made a net profit 
of almost $400 on its farm- 
ing experiment. Incidentally 
there is an idea in this re- 
port for many other small 
posts which have been look- 
ing for new ways to make 
money. 

Another Iowa post that re- 
lied on the soil to make its 
treasury grow is Corwith Post. 
Last year it cultivated almost 
nineteen acres of sugar beets 
and harvested about ten tons 
of beets to the acre. 








‘ t- heart of honest old 








head of a senglier—the wild 
boar of the French forests— 
which weighed 310 pounds. 
Another photograph showed 
heads of three other wild 
boars and three deer—all shot 
by the A. E. F. veteran on 
December 7, 10926. 

Mr. Urquhart mentions that 
he is coming back to the United States in the spring. And, 
as you may guess, he is not coming alone. Here is gladsome 
news for the Seattle (Washington) Chamber of Commerce— 
Mr. Urquhart’s words: 

“I got married here and we have four little girls.” 

_ Well, when Mr. and Mrs. Urquhart and their four little 
girls arrive back at Grandpa and Grandma Urquhart’s, Se- 
attle may chalk up a net gain of five in its race for a mil- 
lion, as a result of the World War. 


Paris Post proves. 





HO can cite a better exemplification of the father and 
son idea than this? While Ulysses Grant Lee was Com- 
mander of Surface Lines Post of Chicago, Illinois, his son, 
Richard Russell Lee, was Commander of Hollywood (Cal- 
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The A. E. F. didn’t kill all the wild boars in France, 

as this 1926 trophy of Legionnaire D. A. Urquhart of 

Monsieur Urquhart shot the beast 

near his home in Cote d’Or. 

and their four daughters, born since the war, are moving 
from France to Seattle, Washington 


Benjamin Franklin would 
have been warmed by the 
thrift of Attleboro (Massa- 
chusetts) Post. Incidentally, 
other posts may want to bor- 
row an idea from Attleboro 
Post. Here it is: 

“We have taken out a 
twenty-year endowment in- 
surance policy for $5,000 on the life of our youngest post 
member,” writes R. E. Bell, Past Commander of the Attle- 
boro Post. “If the insured member lives our post will re- 
ceive $6,800 nineteen years from now, as we have elected 
to let dividends accumulate. To make sure we can meet the 
annual premium easily we have it come due on December 15th, 
a date on which a Thrift Club account we maintain by weekly 
payments comes due. So when the bank is sending out its 
checks on its Christmas Club accounts, we use our check 
to meet our insurance policy premium.” 

That $6,800 will look good to Attleboro Post nineteen 
years from now. But in the meantime the post is carrying 
on another financial activity to help its members make their 
savings pile up. The post conducts a Veterans Investment 
Association, modeled on the familiar building and loan plan. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Urquhart 





Any member may take out not more than five 
shares of stock, making payments of two dollars 
a month on each share. Once each year the board 
of directors of the association declares dividends 
out of the earnings of the association’s funds. 

There are a lot more technical details about the 
association which any post official may get by writing to 
Mr. Bell. Incidentally, Right Guide knows of another Legion 
building and loan association. It is operated by Tioga (Penn- 
sylvania) Post. As soon as somebody in the post answers 
a letter of inquiry Right Guide will pass along to the rest of 
the Legion something about this outfit. 


E almost forgot to mention the fact that Attleboro 

Post, in addition to doing many other things unusually 
well, has provided its community with an ambulance. The 
whole town joined in an enterprise to build a hospital for 
Attleboro and the post, as its share of the project, offered to 
buy an ambulance and put it in operation. The post bought, 
not a high-powered vehicle of surpassing motor architecture, 
but a good, roadworthy, enduring ambulance which cost a 
reasonable sum—an ambulance which the post could afford to 
support. Fraternal orders in the community gave more than 
$700 to the Legion ambulance fund and an Armistice Day 
ball added $1,100 to the fund. 


ERE’S a Paul Revere stunt, up to date, put on by 

Romulus Carl Berens Post of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin. On last election day the bell of every telephone in 
Stevens Point rang, and those who answered heard this: 


TEP 


“Good morning. We are calling on behalf of 
The American Legion to ask you to be sure to vote 
today and to urge others to vote.” 

A record vote resulted in Stevens Point, accord- 
ing to Legionnaire J. M. Bemis, who adds that the 
post hired three telephone operators to work in 

their spare time and call every number in the telephone 
directory. 

Just now the Stevens Point Post is helping put over a cam- 
paign for a $100,000 addition to a community hospital, and 
perfect Boy Scout and juvenile recreation programs for 1927. 
Incidentally, Mr. Bemis reports a new way of reminding Le- 
gionnaires to pay dues for the new year. 

“Our post paper goes to all of the 550 men of the post,” 
he says. “In the first issue for 1927 it published the entire 
roster in two lists—one of those who had already paid up 
for 1927, the other of those who had not yet paid. Forty 
men who had put off paying paid up in the two days that 
followed publication of the roster, and other renewals came 
in in.unprecedented numbers.” 


T FIRST sight National Commander Howard P. Savage 

thought it was a grapefruit. A second look showed that 
it was a lemon—the biggest lemon he had ever seen. And on 
its yellow skin in black paint was the label, “67 percent.” 
It had arrived in the morning’s mail. Commander Savage 
looked at a card which came with it. It read: “What Florida 
handed to the other States—lIllinois, Texas, Wisconsin and 
California.” Howard Rowton, Adjutant of the Department 
of Florida, sent the lemon and the note. It was his way of 
reminding the world that Florida won a five-cornered member- 





























Legionnaires of Beverly Hills (California) Post saluting on Armistice Day the famous statue of the “Hunt- 


er and Hounds,” which was brought to California from Belleau Wood a year ago. 


During the fighting at 


Belleau Wood in 1918 the statue, riddled by bullets and shell fragments, stood over a vaulted cellar used by 
the Signal Corps as a message center 
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Flesh and blood actors, Legionnaires of Elkins-Oliphant Post of Trenton, ew Jersey, brought a 
historic painting to life recently during Trenton’s pageant celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Washington crossing the Delaware. The river obligingly provided the ice cakes, proving 
that it hasn’t changed its habits in a century and a half. President Coolidge spoke during the pageant 


ship contest by enrolling for 1927 before January 1st 67 per- 
cent of the 1926 members it had on October 22, 1926. Florida 
on January 1st had 8,342 members. 

Minnesota walked away from Michigan in another pre- 
New Year membership contest, enrolling before January 1st 
10,111 members to Michigan’s 4,587. By this victory Minne- 
sota won the right to receive from Michigan at the Paris 
convention the yearly trophy, the Little Brown Jug. 


OWA is one State that intends that future generations shall 

be able to find out easily all the facts about its sons 
who fought in the World War. The Iowa State Historical 
Society has undertaken the preparation of a history of the 
Iowa Department of The American Legion. The work will 
appear in two volumes. It is being written by J. A. Swisher, 
a member of the historical society’s staff. The history is ex- 
pected to be off the presses before the department’s 1927 con- 
vention, which will be held in Des Moines in August. 
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N°? more important work faces the Auxiliary than the 
task of seeing that twenty-two thousand young children 
of service men who 'died during the World War or after the 
war from causes connected with their service receive the ben- 
efits the Government offers them. This is the word sent to 
all Auxiliary units by Mrs. Eliza London Shepard, Past Na- 
tional President, who was appointed chairman of the Auxil- 
iary’s National Welfare Committee by Mrs. Adalin W. Macau- 
ley, National President. 

Mrs. Shepard reminds all members of the Auxiliary that 
the Government, through the Veterans Bureau, will pay a 
widow of a man who died from service cause $30 a month, 
and a widow with one child, $40 with $6 a month for each 
additional child. Where one child and no widow survives, 
the payment is $20 a month, with increases for additional 
children in a single family. 

Child beneficiaries under these provisions are under guar- 
dianship. Mrs. Shepard urges that units not only seek children 
who are not receiving the benefits to which they are entitled 
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but also exercise supervision of 
guardians to make sure wards are 
being properly cared for. Mrs. Shep- 
ard asks each unit to appoint a Child 
Welfare Chairman. Children not 
entitled to Government benefits be- 
cause death of father was not serv- 
ice-connected may receive assistance 
through the child welfare program of 
the Legion and the Auxiliary. 


HERE is a remarkable unanimity 

among men once of Washington 
and Oregon who are found living 
elsewhere. They will concede that 
wherever they happen to be is all 
right, but invariably they talk of 
hopes and dreams of going back to 
the Pacific Northwest. James A. 
Drain, Past National Commander of 
the Legion, left Spokane, Washing- 
ton, almost twenty years ago, but 
while he lived in Washington, D. C., 
achieved conspicuous success in law 
and business, became the confidant 
and advisor of Presidents, personal- 
ly obtained the establishment of an 
effective National Guard system in 
the United States and rendered sur- 
passing service in the World War, he 
always thought of Spokane as home. 
Mr. Drain has just made his dreams 
come true. Early this year he re- 
turned to Spokane, opened an office 
for the practice of law and bought 
a beautiful home, one of the show- 
places of the city. Mr. Drain was born on a farm in Illinois 
in 1870. He arrived in Spokane before he was twenty. 


scrapbook. 


INCE the first number of THE AMERICAN LEGION MoNTH- 

LY appeared, hundreds of letters have been received by the 
editors from readers who wished to tell how much they liked 
the magazine. No tribute, however, has been more inspiring 
than that paid by Twin City Post of East Chicago, Indiana. 
Twin Civy Post sent to the MonTHty a check for $66 as pay- 
ment for eighty-eight annual subscriptions, directing that the 





No, this is not a photograph out of a wartime 

It was taken only a few weeks ago 

when the Legionnaires of Kingdon Post of Ful- 

ton, Missouri, insisted that Miss Nell Jasper 

dress up in her A. E. F. outfit and come around 
to post meeting 


magazine be sent to eight grade 
schools and high schools of its city. 

“We feel that a great deal of valu- 
able information to school children is 
contained in the MONTHLY,” com- 
ments Paul E. Kelly, Adjutant of 
tne post. 


E’VE grown so used to Florida 

wonders that if old Marco Polo 
himself were to start sending in re- 
ports on latest developments down 
there he’d be able to get away with 
his stuff despite his reputation. Well, 
there’s nothing of Marco Polo about 
Joseph R. Colhoun, Adjutant of U. 
S. S. Tampa Post of Tampa, Florida. 
On the contrary, Mr. Colhoun is so 
modest in speaking about the truly 
remarkable accomplishments of his 
outfit that Right Guide has to ask 
him now and then to tell in detail 
about things he only mentions in 
passing. 

Just to indicate the kind of an 
outfit Mr. Colhoun is serving, be it 
known that it has more than 1,100 
members and it will show up equally 
well whether it is giving a Grand 
Opera performance or sending a re- 
lief expedition to a storm-stricken 
sister city. 

Strangers in Tampa iearned some- 
thing about Tampa Post’s Grand 
Opera proclivities during the week 
of February 28th. For seven days 
the post was sponsor to the Philadelphia La Scala Grand 
Opera Company. Perhaps the post got that way through its 
own musical experiences. Mr. Colhoun reports that the post 
has organized a forty-five-piece brass band, which gives free 
concerts often and broadcasts selections from radio station 
WDAE twice monthly. Then, too, Mr. Colhoun says, a sixty- 
piece uniformed drum corps is doing such notable work that 
the post expects to send it to Paris next September. The post’s 
musical versatility is rounded out by its male quartet and 
octet, and, of course, the usual baritone and bass soloists. 

U. S. S. Tampa Post did great work following the South 





























Fast-growing trees had shut off the light from rooms in the high school building at St. Augustine, Florida, so Legion- 


naires of St. Johns Post cut the trees down. 


Then, using a tractor and scraper, they transformed the school playground 


into a perfect athletic field 
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Florida hurricane last September, and as a result of lessons it 
learned then it has organized a flying squadron for possible 
future relief expeditions. Ten hours after Florida’s big storm, 
U. S. S. Tampa Post had a special train, loaded with volunteer 
workers and supplies, on its way to the ruined district about 
Moore Haven. On the following day the post started another 
special train to Moore Haven. Twenty-five Tampa Legion- 
naires stayed in the Moore Haven district ten days doing relief 
and salvage work. The group of forty members organized for 
future relief work can be assembled in less than one hour, 
ready for an immediate start on two-weeks of relief work at 
home or in any other city. The outfit makes practice mobili- 
zations. Supplies nceded for emergencies are stored in the 
post’s clubhouse. 

What the Tampa post has done, every post of the Legion has 
been asked to do, under the terms of a resolution adopted at 
the Philadelphia national convention. In keeping with this 
resolution, the Community Betterment Division at National 
Headquarters will supply information to any post which is 
organizing disaster relief corps. 


b pence were a post does its planning and debating about a 
round table or a round stove, March is a good month to 
start thinking about what the post will do in spring and sum- 
mer. There have been reminders aplenty that the Philadelphia 
national convention obligated each post to do one notable serv- 
ice for its community this year. Posts which haven’t yet de- 
cided what they will do for their communities may get a lot of 
low-down on possible worthwhile community activities by writ- 
ing to the director of the Community Betterment Division, Na- 
tional Headquarters, The American Legion, Indianapolis. This 
Community Service Director is physically as shadowy as the 
Rock of Gibraltar—he weighs about three hundred pounds, 
we'd say at a guess—but there isn’t an ounce of surplus fat 
or gristle in his medulla oblongata, his cerebellum .and the 
other sectors of his mind. His name is Dan Sowers. Let him 
help your post solve its problem of what to do for your town. 
As a start, perhaps, ask him to send you the list of possible 
community activities which he has prepared. 


ICTURES sometimes carry a message when words don’t, 

so the Legion this year is counting upon a new motion 
picture to bring into the organization many men who have so 
far stayed outside. This motion picture has been made by 
Hollywood Post and would have cost more than $50,000 had 
it been paid for at usual rates. National Headquarters has 
ordered forty-three of the films for the use of the departments. 


Each department is expected to arrange to supply the film to 
its own posts. A showing of the membership film on a special 
meeting night at which a post entertains service men who are 
not yet Legionnaires will usually bring many new members 
into the outfit. 

National Adjutant James F. Barton and Frank E. Samuel, 
Assistant National Adjutant, in charge of membership, have 
many other practical ways of helping any post increase its 
members. Any post which hasn’t made a good start on 1927 
membership ought to appoint a committee right away to get 
busy on this big objective of the year. The post membership 
committee can get all sorts of material for its work by writing 
to National Headquarters. Incidentally, there will be no 
spectacular one-day or one-week membership drive in 1927. 
Every department and every post has been asked by National 
Commander Savage to keep on getting members at full speed 
all through the year. In each community the Legion is to be 
brought to the place of importance, numerically and otherwise, 
it deserves to hold. 


[ paceMnee brought to most of the United States heavy 
snowfalls—the kind citizens with stiffening joints like to 
believe were mighty common when they were boys. Suddenly 
among the automobiles on town and city streets and even on 
the snow-covered concrete roads connecting the population 
centers appeared vehicles which had runners instead of wheels 
—conveyances which seemed to be throwbacks to the day when 
Mr. Whittier was writing his poem, “Snowbound.”  Sleigh- 
bells jingled once more on skittish dobbins, horses which had 
grown up without making the acquaintance of the shafts of a 
cutter. Out of the lofts of barns the ancient cutters them- 
selves returned to everyday life—as anachronistic in this day 
as the state carriage of Louis XIV would be at a county fair. 
Reappeared, also, the bob-sleds of Middle West farms, the 
standard winter transportation medium when Grandpa thought 
nothing of hoofing his way four miles to a district school. 
Everybody got set for a good old-fashioned winter. 

And so Quentin Roosevelt Post of Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
New York, sandpapered the rust off the runners of its cham- 
pionship bob-sled and dared the whole of Long Island to bring 
forth a sled which cou'l coast down Long Island hills faster 
or farther. The Oyster Bay Legionnaires were confident that 
nobody could bring out a better sled, for hasn’t the island been 
trying to do this since 1919 when “Man o’ War,” the post’s 
sled was first turned out, glistening new, from the workshop 
of Wright Brothers. Incidentally the brothers are both mem- 
bers of the post. ; 


Thirty-two feet long is Quentin (Continued on page 64) 





























For it’s always fair weather—albeit usually a trifle cold—when the good fellows of Quentin Roosevelt Post of Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, New York, get together on the post’s 32-foot bob-sled, Man o’ War, the biggest and fastest bob-sled 
on Long Island and perhaps in the whole United States 
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= A Navy Small Stores Tradition Proves False — ua!) 
The Y.D. Sergeant Who Spilled the Beans to a President — 





Who Knows the Lost Legion? — Outfit Notices — Buddies in Distress 


ERE is some information which we know will 

be interesting news to ordinary doughboys and 

leathernecks, and may even prove enlightening to 

many of the ex-gobs. The careful investigation 

regarding the black neckties or neckerchiefs worn by the men 

of the Navy started as the result of a letter from Legionnaire 

J. Earl Finney of Marshall, Illinois. He told us that a contro- 

versy regarding the origin of this part of a gob’s uniform had 

arisen in his home post, Clark County Post, when one of the 

members suggested that this somber piece of apparel was orig- 

inally worn as a symbol of mourning for some noted English 
naval hero. 

There’s only one thing to do in a case like this and we did 
it—went direct to headquarters, to the Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., and this is what we 
learned: “The bureau regrets that it has not the data to 
authoritatively answer this question for you,”—which state- 
ment wasn’t very encouraging. But that wasn’t all in the 
letter. There followed: 

“Popular tradition says that this black tie was originally 
adopted by the English Navy as a badge of mourning for Lord 
Nelson and copied from the British Navy into our Navy. 
While this may be true in- 


“In one of the only pictures extant showing an enlisted man 
in uniform, back in the 30’s, the man is shown wearing this 
black tie as a stock similar to all pictures of men in civil life 
that have come down from those days.” 


NE of those now-it-can-be-told stories was sent to us by 

Legionnaire Leighton H. Blood of New York City some- 
time ago and we think it’s high time that we’re passing it on 
to the gang. While we didn’t interview any of the eye-wit- 
nesses to determine its absolute authenticity, Blood assures us 
that it’s true and, anyway, it’s a good yarn. Draw up your 
chairs: 

“The Christmas after the Armistice, former President Wil- 
son reviewed a composite array of the A. E. F. at Langres. 
Later he inspected some billets of the 26th Division located in 
the area between Langres and Chaumont. Now the 26th had 
been. preparing for weeks for that Christmas inspection by the 
President. 

“All those who have slept in French billets will remember 
how nice and clean and orderly they were. So the regimental 
commander who was made the goat prepared a model billet. 
This particular outfit had 
on its roster an old-time 





sofar as it applies to the 





English Navy, these black 
ties were worn in the 
United States Navy prior 
to the death of Lord 
Nelson. 

“The first official men- 
tion or regulation pertain- 
ing to the uniform of en- 
listed men of the Navy is 
found in the ‘Rules, Regu- 
lations and Instructions for 
the Naval Service of the 
United States, prepared by 
the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners and issued by 
the Secretary of the Navy, 
D. W. Crowninshield, Sep- 
tember 17, 1817.’ In these 
regulations it was set forth 
that in the summer time 
the men were to wear 
white duck jackets; trous- 
ers and vests; and in the 
winter time blue jackets, 
trousers and red vests [get 
the vests—red ones, at 
that!—C. C.] With this 
they wore white ' flannel 
shirts. These regulations 
also provided that every 
man should be issued two 
black handkerchiefs. As 
at that time it was a cus- 
tom for all men to wear 
the standing collar with a 
large cravat or stock, this 








sergeant—that is, he was a 
sergeant when he was not 
A. W. O. L., flirting with 
the Vin sisters. Although 
he had just returned from 
one of those trips, broke, 
he was a real soldier and 
had beaucoup campaign 
ribbons and a nice new D. 
S. C., for he was never A. 
W. O. L. in the lines. At 
regimental headquarters 
he was told that he was 
made again, providing he 
kept sober, and that he 
would be in command of 
the model billet on the day 
of the inspection. 

“Christmas day, 10918, 
dawned as wet as ever. 
The President’s inspection 
was scheduled for morn- 
ing, but, as usual, put over 
until afternoon. That 
didn’t mean that the ser- 
geant was relieved.  In- 
stead he was kept posted 
in the doorway, ready to 
snap into it when the 
President and General 
Pershing arrived. 

“There was only one 
little slip up. No officer 
happened to remember 
that the sergeant was the 
most popular and thirsty 
in the whole division. And 











is undoubtedly the real 








origin of this black tie: 


that is, the Navy simply A Q. M. C. detail posing in its unloaded box-car? You're all 
carried out in their dress wrong. Racoon coats and all-steel Pullmans were not de rigeur in 
1919, so here we have a group of A. E. F. students traveling to the 
University at Beaune. S.O,. Werner of Chicago, Illinois, snapped it 


what was the custom in 
civil life. 
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all that morning passing 
doughboys, with bottles in 
their shirts, stopped on see- 
ing him all dressed up in 
his new uniform and rib- 
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bons and medals, and gave him nips to keep his courage up 
and the cold out. The sergeant had a capacity, but the regi- 
ment also had a supply. And he was very popular. 

“Finally, word was passed that the President and his party 
approached. They reached the billet. The sergeant gave the 
snappiest salute on record. He was ordered to show the Presi- 
dent the billet. He ushered the party in and up the stairs— 
this billet had stairs instead of a ladder—of the model quarters. 

“*This is very nice here, sergeant,’ said the President. ‘The 
cots and blankets look very comfortable,’ he continued, glanc- 
ing at those curiosities, probably the only ones in that part of 
the A. E. F. and at new pack carriers on the walls and a stove 
in the center 
of the room. 

Ter, 
they’re 
nice,’ agreed 
the sergeant, 
‘but you 
ought to see 
where the 
men have to 
sleep.’ Hor- 
ror! The 
swanky staff 


was ap- 
palled. Was 
this some 


deep plot-on 
the part of 
the enlisted 





Dakota, and we are including it here not because it is par- 
ticularly outstanding or different from many others from an 
heroic standpoint, but because of its connection with one of 
the sea tragedies of the war. 

“In looking over my back file of WeeEKLIEs,” reports 
Shunk, “I again ran across the article in the January 30, 1925, 
issue which told of the sinking of the transport Tuscania on 
February 5, 1918, by an enemy submarine. This article was 
especially interesting to me as one of the members of Rundell 
Holicky Post here, of which I was formerly commander, was 
not only on board this vessel at the time, but was recom- 
mended for a Distinguished Service Medal because of his 
heroism. In 
April, 1920, 
Comrade 
Archie E. 
Moore, who 
is now the 
proprietor 
of a bakery 
inLakota 
and is a pop- 


ular mem- 
ber of our 
post, re- 


ceived a let- 
ter from his 
former Ma- 
jor, Freder- 
ick S. Kel- 
logg of Uti- 
ca, New 


men? What 
was the York. Ma- 
idea? The jor Kellogg 
regimental who com- 
commander manded the 
much in the Sixth  Bat- 
background, talion, 20th 
guessed that Engineers, 
his model enclosed in 
soldier his letter a 
must have copy of his 
had a drink. recommen- 
wre et, dation for a 
don’t the . : “ ; medal for 
men sleep Even headquarters troops were not immune from some military formations, in oa 
here?’ ie é as witness the above scene of an inspection stood by men of the goth Divi- which & d 
‘ ulead the sion Headquarters at Berncastle, Germany. But photographer Lee J. Stone- oun wealeeen 
President man of El Reno, Oklahoma, gives everything away when he says they were in ie tend 
Sy + aan preparing to return to the States in May, 1919, when the picture was taken a 
N a w, ; quarters of 


said the ser- 
geant, ‘we been getting this ready for you for a week. No 
one was even allowed in here after we got it fixed. And that’s 
the first army stove I’ve seen in France.’ The President 
smiled, thanked the sergeant, shook his hand, congratulated 
him on the heroism that must have won him the D. S. C.—and 
the party left. 

“A hurry call from the regimental P. C. sounded 
sergeant. He responded. His legs could still work. 

“What in the blank, dash, asterisk did you mean by queer- 
ing this regiment to President Wilson?’ demanded the Colonel. 

“ “Well, Colonel, he was the President, wasn’t he?’ asked the 
sergeant. 

“*VYes, he was the President—what of it?’ 

““Well,’ came the quiet rejoinder, ‘you can’t lie to the 
President, can yeh?’ 

“And the Colonel collapsed, so the story goes, while the 
sergeant went forth to carry on his anticipated Christmas night 
revel.” 


for the 


AS happens often, many a hero of war and peace goes 
unsung and unrewarded. That condition was particu- 
larly true in the late war because of the millions of men who 
participated. Many a recommendation for recognition of “‘ex- 
traordinary heroism in action” failed to receive the final ap- 
proval which would have brought forth an official government 
decoration. A case of this kind was recently called to our 
attention by Legionnaire George E. Shunk of Lakota, North 
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the  Labri 
Forestry District, Captieux, Gironde, France, on December 
30, 1918. No doubt part of this recommendation would be 
interesting to the readers of the MoNTHLY and _ particu- 
larly to former comrades of Moore.” 

The following is an extract from Major Kellogg’s state- 
ment: “I take pleasure in recommending Master Engineer 
Archie E. Moore for the award of the Distinguished 
Service Medal . . . for extraordinary heroism shown by him 
at the time the S. S. Tuscania was torpedoed and sunk off 
the North Coast of © sland, February 5, 1918, about 6 p. m. 
Master Engineer aie E. Moore, at that time Sergeant 
First Class, Company F, Sixth Battalion, zoth Engineers, 
was left on the after port deck of the torpedoed ship in charge 
of a platoon of his company, in formation, while the com- 
pany officers were at life boat stations in charge of lowering 
boats from the sinking ship. About 8 p. m. all boats which 
could be lowered were gone, all life rafts had been launched, 
and seemingly all means of escape were cut off. The ship 
was rapidly assuming a decided list to starboard which was 
becoming more and more acute. A smoke screen had been 
laid about the doomed steamer by the destroyers which were 
convoying at a distance of about fifty yards and it was im- 
possible to see through this to note what attempts at rescue 
were being made. 

“The statement, ‘It’s every man for himself now, men, 
take your chances,’ had been made in the hearing of the 
platoon by one of the officers. Sergeant Moore called the 
men to attention and for about one hour stood before them, 
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keeping up their morale by talking to them—at first, when 
hope of rescue was good, by reminding them that their best 
chances lay in preserving perfect order and preventing all con- 
fusion. Toward 9 p. m., with the hope of final rescue becom- 
ing smaller and smaller, he told them that they were Ameri- 
cans and that their duty toward their country was, if their 
fate was to die, to die like Americans with a smile upon their 
lips and without fear. 

“His words and his example kept those men, some of them 
less than four weeks out of civil life, at attention and in per- 
fect order so that when the British Destroyer Pigeon at last 
came alongside, they were able to march to the upper deck in 
perfect order to get aboard the destroyer. Sergeant Moore 
was one of the last men to leave the lower deck which by this 
time was tilted at an angle which made it difficult to stand, 
due to the list of the ship. A tribute is due to the Americans 
who facing death from which they could see no escape, made 
no complaint and showed no sign of fear, and credit for their 
composure and bravery is due to the man who by his example 
and advice made possible the rescue of this platoon intact, 
Sergeant Archie E. Moore.” 

Of the 2,179 American soldiers on board the Tuscania at the 
time, 210 lost their lives. The troops on board were chiefly 
a detachment of the 32d Division Trains, Engineers, men be- 
longing to three Aero Squadrons, parts of three regiments of 
Infantry, and Forestry Engineers, (the 20th Regiment), re- 
cruited in Maine and in the lumber districts of the Northwest. 


OW many readers know that there are numbered among 

the members of the Legicn a group of men who because 
of their peculiar service during the War have been dubbed 
“The Lost Legion”? We didn’t know of this group ourselves 
until we received a letter from Legionnaire William A. R. 
Chapin, M. D., of Springfield, Massachusetts, who told us that 
this Lost Legion was composed of fifteen hundred dispensers 
of C. C. pills and iodine whose services were loaned to the 
British government for the duration and whose only service 
was with our British allies. Chapin has just completed a four 


year job gathering data regarding the work of these medics and 
now has this record published in book form. He tells us that 
but for these American doctors, the British would have been 
unable to care for their men properly. No doubt some of these 
doctors could spin a yarn or two that would be interesting to 
the Then and Nowers, and we would like to hear from them. 


UITE often we get letters from men who wart to know 

what has become of their old training camps or canton- 
ments in which they spent the first few strenuous months of 
their service. Clyde D. Moore, member of Franklin Post of 
Columbus, Ohio, has very nobly come forward with an ac- 
count which he thinks “will be of interest to the thousands of 
Legionnaires who took part in the battle of Columbus Bar- 
racks.” And adds: “Spent a year there myself before they 
decided to send me over to help President Wilson straighten 
out mattefs in Paris. Somehow we never made connections, 
although we were both in the same town at the same time, 
but apparently with different interests.” 

All right, you veterans of the battle of Columbus Barracks, 
get set—let’s go: 

“How many Legionnaires remember going over the top 
against the cannon which guard the central entrance on the 
east side of the mess hall at Fort Hayes, Ohio, formerly Co- 
lumbus Barracks? Up these steps during the World War thou- 
sands of rookies, reeking with moth balls, charged fearlessly 
to meet and defeat their first and ensuing hordes of grand old 
army slum. And who remembers the swagger-stick-carrying 
mess sergeant whose strident voice arose above the tumult, 
urging the clumsy footed mob to snap out of it? (Name on 
request.) 

“The guns, trophies of the war with Spain, are still on guard, 
their harmless muzzles directed at the headquarters building 
of the Fifth Army Corps Area. Some there are who will recall 
the headquarters building, as it was there that summary court 
dealt out its delightful little surprise packages. 

“The lines of soldiers which file past these guns today are 
infinitesimal as compared with (Continued on page 72) 





























How many of these ex-members of the ex-Sick and Wounded Veterans of the A. E. F. can still an- 

swer “yoh” to roll-call? John F. Manning of Methuen, Massachusetts, organizer of this veteran so- 

ciety which ante-dated the Legion about twelve days—having been formed in Evacuation Hospital 31 

or 216 near Nantes, France—has a number of copies of this picture which he will furnish to exe 
members who report to the Company Clerk 
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O SPEND a day in Paris, a week in Paris, is to be- 
come a citizen of Paris for life. The glories of the 
most glorious city in the world are molded into life- 
long memories. Forever afterward the man who has 

once seen Paris may walk at will along the boulevards, glimpse 
the Opera, the Arc de Triomphe, the Place de la Concorde or 
the ‘Tuileries Gardens; forever afterward he may sit in retro- 
spection at a table in front of the Cafe de la Paix watching 
the crowds of the Place de l'Opera; forever afterward he may 
wander in memory through the crooked old streets of the 
Latin Quarter or stroll along the balustraded banks of the 
Seine. Once seen, the Cathedral of Notre Dame may be re- 
visited forever in memory. The man who has spent a day at 
Versailles may always thereafter in the memory galleries of 
his mind look upon the marble and gold palaces, the gardens 
and groves and mirroring pools, the playgrounds of the old 
French kings. Thousands of Legionnaires are going to Paris 
in September because they want to return to the Paris they 
saw in wartime. To thousands of other Legionnaires and 
their wives, the visit to Paris in September will mean a life- 
long dream come true. And outside Paris there are the battle- 
fields and cemeteries which will be reconsecrated as the soil of 
American sacrifice during Legion week in France. 





















HE world-famed Trocadero will be 

the seat of government of The 
American Legion for a whole week. 
This magnificent auditorium. 
with seats for more than five 
thousand, commands one of 
the most inspiring views in 
all Paris. From its ter- 
races one may look across 
a broad parkway and the 
river Seine to the ma- 
jestic Eiffel Tower. 
While the sessions of 
the Legion’s convention 
are being held in the 
Trocadero, the Auxil- 
iary will be holding its 
meetings in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Con- 
tinental. No one needs 
to be reminded that the 
Hotel Continental is as 
famous as any hotel in 
Europe. The Forty and 
Eight convention sessions will 
be held in the Hotel Palais 
d'Orsay. 


LBERT GREENLAW, France Con- 
vention Committee member, re- 
turned from Paris in January to tell the 


luxuries,” he reports, “but good, comfortable, quiet places to 
stay—places anybody ought to be glad to get.” Mr. Green- 
law emphasized the fact that there will be no crowding in 
hotels. More than three-fourths of the rooms arranged for are 
on the basis of two persons to a room, he said. 


EPARTMENT France Convention Officers of each State 

are to be assigned proportionate numbers of rooms in 
each grade of hotel accommodations, from the $10-a-week 
grade to the $49-a-week grade. Each D. F. C. O. will assign 
the convention pilgrims of his State to the hotels allotted to 
his State, but he will not attempt to assign definite rooms. The 
Paris hotel manager will do the actual assignment of rooms 
when his American guests arrive, so the element of pot-luck 
will remain, and there will be no basis for suspicions of 
favoritism. 


N January toth approximately 1,500 applications, accom- 
panied by $50 deposit, were in the hands of the France 
Convention Committee at National Headquarters and the De- 
partment France Convention Officers. Reports on 
this date showed that in almost every State 
there was a feeling that more applications 
might be received than could be filled. 
Incidentally, Legionnaires run little 
risk of losing deposit. money if 
they have to cancel reservations 
later. A complete refund will 
be made on cancellations re- 
ceived before June rst. On 
cancellations made after 
June 1st, practically all 
money paid in will be 
returned, the only de- 
duction being for ex- 
penses incurred prior 
to receipt of can- 
cellation. 


OW many men of 

the A. E. F. saw 

Paris at least once? The 
answer to that question 
involves lifelong regrets 
for some. No tragedy of 
after-the-Armistice equalled 
that of the man who was all 
set for his first leave in Paris, 
only to be houdinied out of it 

by circumstance. During the fight- 
ing period, of course, the big boys 
didn’t like the idea of letting many 
doughboys into Paris at one time and an 
ingenious system was devised to get them 


Legion's National Executive Committee John Doughboy won't roll into Paris in and out as quickly as possible. A few 
that more than 12,000 of the 18,000. this way in September, 1927. It was million M. P.’s, more or less, roamed the 





hotel reservations contracted for were at his accustomed way in 1918, however, 


the rate of approximately ten dollars a 
week. Mr. Greenlaw personally vouches 
for the cleanliness and general desirabil- 
ity of the lowest-cost hotel rooms. “No 
marble and gold lobbies, no extravagant 
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when he was an olive drab moth flutter- 
ing out of a troisiéme classe coach at 
the Gare du Nord, attracted by the 
bright lights of the world’s brightest city, 
all set to see the town in three days 


grand boulevards looking for A. W. O. 
L.’s. So, even among men who got a 
fleeting look at Paris, there exists an in- 
exhaustible curiosity about that city. 
That curiosity is even more ardent among 
the men who almost, but not quite, got 
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by the top sergeant and the skipper to 
see the Paris of wartime. 

The Legionnaire who saw the town 
once and the man who never saw it will 
want to know what to look for when 
they descend on the town with the 
thousands who will invade Paris in 
September. Luckily there are plenty of 
books for the man who wants to get 
primed for the big trip. Some of them 
fiction, but most of them in the guide- 
book categorv. If you are going to 
Paris, go exploring in your favorite 
bookstore or your public library. In 
the last few months almost a dozen new 
books on Paris have been issued. If 
you Jike humor, start out on “Mr. and 
Mrs. Haddock In Paris, France,” by 
Donald Ogden Stewart, or “They Had 
to See Paris,” by Homer Croy. Some 
of the more recent books of the guide- 
book category are: “Paris on Parade,” 
by Robert Forrest Wilson; “Paris That’s 
Not in the Guidebooks,” by Basil D. 
Woon; “Paris,” by Sidney Dark; 
“Things Seen in Paris,” by C. Holland; 
“Paris That Is Paris,” by W. White; 
“So You’re Going to Paris,” by C. E. 
Laughlin; “Paris of Today,” by R. H. 
Nevill and “The Gay City,” by A. 
Phillips. 








LLUSTRATED folders describing the 

ships open to your State, and official 
application forms may be obtained by 
writing to National Headquarters, The 
American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
from the Post Adjutant or from the 
Department France Convention Officer 
for your State. In making application 
be sure to follow directions completely 
and fully as set forth in the folder and 
on the reservation blank. The policy 
is first come, first served in the way of 
steamship and housing accommodations. 
Get your application in early and if 
something unforeseen arises to keep you 
from making the trip the $50 deposit 
or other money paid will be returned up 
until a reasonable time prior to sailing 
and after that only a percent of the 
sum will be held. 


NE of the best known and least 

popular addresses in Paris during 
the World War was 10 Rue Sainte Anne. 
There behind the marble front of a ho- 
tel that had been imposing in peacetime, 
red-armbanded M. P.’s terrorized hap- 
less A. E. F. wanderers without passes. 
There was the headquarters of the 
American Army’s District of Paris, pre- 
sided over by a general who was reputed 
to mix railroad spikes with grapenuts as 
his staple breakfast food. There also 
Hard-Boiled Smith boiled his way into 
fame. The Hotel Ste. Anne was a place 
of terror and legendry. It had its pro- 
saic side, too, for thousands of casuals 
ate in its mess rooms. During the war 
the Hotel Ste. Anne grew grimy. The 
mirrors of its dining room, its plaster 
decorations, its fine woodwork, all its 
period furniture, disappeared. The 
place looked like a polling place back 





home. (Continued on page 57) 
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He just couldn’t sell 


- + perhaps it’s comedones* 


HE couldn’t figure it out. He knew 

his sales talk was good, for he 
knew his subject from A to Z. Yet 
buyers wouldn’t let him get started. 
They put him off as soon as they saw 
him. There was a reason—though he 
little suspected it was comedones. 

It is a misfortune to suffer from 
comedones — the scientific name for 
blackheads. What's more,you may not 
even be conscious of them, though 
others notice them. Comedones often 
interfere with business success, for 
you can’t be clean cut and attractive 
when they are present. Do you won- 
der why you don’t get ahead? Per- 
haps it’s comedones. 

Pompeian Massage Cream helps 
you overcome comedones. It gets in 
where comedones form, rolls out all 
the dirt and oily secretions. It stimu- 
lates a healthy circulation, keeps the 


SEND FOR 
10-DAY TRIAL TUBE 


For 10c we will send 
a special trial tube 
containing sufficient 
cream for many de- 
lightful massages. 
Positively only one 

trial tube to a family 
/ on this exceptional 
offer. Use this cou- 
pon now. 


pores open, and gives you a clean, 
ruddy complexion. 
Try this treatment 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Massage 
Cream generously over your face — and 
rub. Continue to rub until the cream rolls 
out. Note how dark the cream looks. That's 
the dirt that was in your pores. 

Don’t let comedones 
form. Use Pompeian 
Massage Cream every 
day—especially when 
social or business en- 
gagements demand that 
you look your best. It 
means a healthy, whole- 
some skin. It means 
more joy in living. 

*WHAT ARE 
COMEDONES? 

(pronounced cb m’é-dines) 
Dictionary definition: Asmall 
plug or mass occluding the 
excretory duct of a sebaceous 
g'-nd, occurring frequently 

on the face, especially the 


nose. It is often called black- 
head. 





Use at Home 
after Shaving 


Tom full pleasure 
and benefit, use 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream regularly at 
home after shaving. 
Your face will feel 
and look like a mil- 
lion dollars. 60c jars 
at all drug stoves. 


TEAR OFF NOW! YOU MAY FORGET! 








The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. 40, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) 
for a special trial cube of Pompeian Massage Cream 


Street 
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American, his mother a native of ist among the more than six thousand 
France, and he has spent most of his models which are in the Carli-Wilson 
life in the latter country. But when ateliers. This enormous collection in- 
the United States entered the war he cludes models not only of all the well- 
promptly got into our Army, serving 

until the end, and shortly afterward 
he married a Marseille girl, the 
daughter of the elderly gentle- 
man above referred to, M. 
Augustin Carli. 

Mr. Wilson made an earn- 
est effort to embark upon a 
purely mercantile career by 
becoming the representative 
in France of a well-known 
American automobile spark . 
plug. But, as so often hap- 
pens with Barney Google’s 
pride and joy, this spark 
plug did not prove a win- 
ner. So dropping the losing 
venture and giving rein, as 
he had wished to do all 3 
along, to his artistic im- : 
pulses, Mr. Wilson went 
into business with his fath- 
er-in-law in the work upon 
which the latter had spent 
his life, the production of 
fine copies of statuary. 

The firm of Carli-Wilson 
does not make the ordinary 
cheap plaster copies to be 
found in every art shop in 
France and elsewhere. On 
the contrary, their works 
are moulded of a substance, 
made by a secret process, 




















































the patient and painstaking skill which 
is one of the most characteristic attri- 
butes of the Latin craftsman. It is no 
easy vocation to learn, as Mr. Wilson 
can attest, for he has already devoted 
several years chiefly to the mastering 
of mere technical details and ex- 
epects to devote several more to 
that end and to the practice 
of actual sculpture before he 
will feel thoroughly qualidied 
in all of the departments 
of his unique calling. 

In the matter of mer- 
chandising, however, he is 
already several laps ahead 
of his father-in-law, who, 
wrapped in the dreams of 
artistic accomplishment, 
has been content to let the 
high quality of his art pro- 
duction be their only ad- 
vertisement. This policy, 
or lack of one, has brought 
him a select but limited 
circle of patrons. How- 
ever, now that there is a 
Wilson family, including 
two little Wilsons, by 
whom it is possible that 
the business may be pro- 
jected indefinitely into the 
future, the American in- 
stincts of the son-in-law 
have caused the latter to 
look with longing eyes to- 
ward the great art mar- 
kets of the United States, 
and even M. Carli has 











which is as hard and dur- 





come to grasp the signifi- 





able as stone and presents 
a surface adapted 
to any kind of 
coloring or finish. 
For this reason 
the broken and 
pitted surface of 
a Greek or Ro- 
man statue which 
for many cen- 
turies has lain, 
perhaps, in sea 
water or under 
desert sands can 
be reproduced as 
precisely as the 
pure white sur- 
face of a marble 
chiseled last 
year 

Moreover, not 
marbles alone but 
bronzes and the 
quaint statues of 
sculptured and 
painted wood 
which have come 


known statues, busts and frescoes 
of the great museums, of which 
copies can be bought in the average 
art shop, but models of a vast num- 
ber of other works which never 
have been reproduced elsewhere. 
Frequently a model has been pre- 
pared solely. for the purpose of 
making a single ordered cast, but in 
such cases the matrix is always 
thereafter available in the event of 
future orders. 

Some of the most popular copies 
of the Carli-Wilson collection are 
those of statues carved by M. 
Carli’s brother, Francois, one of the 
most eminent of contemporary 
French sculptors, who has recently 
completed the heroic groups repre- 
senting Marseille Ancient and Mar- 
down from me- seille Modern in front of the main 
dieval times, par- entrance of the Gare St. Charles. 
ticularly in old churches and religious M. Augustin Carli is himself a sculptor 
houses, lend themselves to successful of no mean ability, but he has made it 
reproduction in this material. Many his more important life work to per- 





cance of that field for the 


Dr. James Woolonghan of Bordeaux Post, distributi hi 

formerly of New Orleans, and the wooden istribution © s ar 

statue of Ste. Clare of Assisi which is his 
most priceless souvenir of the war 


works. So it may happen 
within a year or two that 
statuary from the ateliers 
of Carli-Wilson in Mar- 
seille will be found for sale in American 
art stores. When they see that name on 
a piece, Legionnaires should not forget 
that the “Wilson” stands for a buddy. 
who, even in this utilitarian age, has 
found statuary more remunerative than 
spark plugs. 

It is a far cry from the cozy back 
room of the cafe on the Rue Duffour- 
Bergier, in Bordeaux, France, where 
the local post of The American Legion 
held its regular monthly meeting on an 
evening early in 1926, to the broad 
turbid channel of the Mississippi River 
below New Orleans on the fateful 25th 
of April, 1862. Yet between those two 
places and those two occasions led the 
slender thread of association which 
brought into fraternal intercourse the 
young American veterans of Bordeaux 
Post and the genial, elderly gentleman, 
long one of Bordeaux’ distinguished citi- 
zens, who sat among them as a comrade. 

For it was below New Orleans on 
the day, probably the darkest in the 
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such reproductions of medieval art ex- petuate the creations of others with all history of the Crescent City, when the | 
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ships of Admiral Farragut’s fleet, hav- 
ing run the batteries of Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip, approached the helpless 


| town with the black smoke pouring 





from their myriad funnels and their 
great guns frowning threateningly up- 
on the cursing, howling mob which 
thronged the levee, that the good ship 
Minatitlan, with various others lying 
before New Orleans, was set on fire 
and sent drifting down the river in the 
vain hope of doing damage to the 
Union armada which was coming to 
take possession of the greatest city 
of the Southern Confederacy. The 
Minatitlan represented the largest part 
of the fortune of Captain Woolonghan, 
a ship master of French blood living in 
New Orleans, in whose home at the 
time was his little son, two or three 
years of age, who is now Dr. James 
Woolonghan, of Bordeaux. The fall of 
New Orleans and the loss of his ship 
impoverished Captain Woolonghan. Af- 
ter the close of the American conflict 
the family went to live in France, 
where eventually the son became a phy- 
sician. He found his wife, however, 
in America. This lady, who died many 
years ago, was of distinguished family, 
the daughter of George Bancroft, per- 
haps America’s greatest historian. 
Though well past the age for compul- 
sory service when the World War broke 
out, Dr. Woolonghan promptly entered 
the French Army as a major, command- 
ing a field hospital, in which capacity 
he experienced his first battle in Gen- 
eral Gallieni’s army before Paris, when 


| the latter defeated the Germans under 


Von Kluck early in September, 10914. 
Thereafter he was in the thick of it; 
at the Four de Paris in 1915, at Verdun 
in 1916, and on the Somme in the 
autumn of the same year. When the 
United States came in, Commandant 
Woolonghan immediately became con- 
nected with the American forces, di- 
recting a field hospital with our sepa- 
rate divisions, particularly the Second, 
before we had a unified Army, and 


| finally serving with the First American 
| Army through the Meuse-Argonne. 
| Thus was established for all time his 


connection with the A. E. F., and this 
is the reason why this Franco-American, 
well past his sixtieth year, is one of 


| the most popular members of Bordeaux 


Post. 

It was an unforgettable evening 
which I spent as the dinner guest of 
Dr. Woolonghan in his delightful and 
unique home on the Rue de la Tréso- 
rerie. After the meal, served with the 
appreciative deliberation customarily 


| accorded to good food in France and 
| accompanied by wines of the Medoc 





and Sauterne types from his own vine- 
yards at Laroque, in the valley of the 
Gironde above Bordeaux, we strolled 
through some of the rooms in which 
are gathered the profusion of objects 
of artistic and historical interest which 
the coctor has been collecting all his 


| life. Pieces of Spanish porcelain, al- 


most beyond price, showing the rich 


golden luster the (Continued on page 56) 
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Remington 


“My typewriter problem 
is completely solved= 





i Remington Line alone can 
solve all your typewriter problems 
with A Machine for Every Purpose. 


Standard Typewriters, Noiseless 
Typewriters, Electric Typewriters, Tab- 
ulating Typewriters, Portable Type- 
writers, Vertical Adding Typewriters 
and Bookkeeping Machines of every 
kind and description—these are the 
components of the Remington Line. 
And each of these many Remingtons is 
the very last word in the field it covers. 


The completeness of the Remington 
Line —a new development in the in- 
dustry —enables the typewriter and 
bookkeeping machine user to practice 
selective buying to a degree hitherto 
impossible. 

In making the right selection, the 
Remington representative can render 
you most helpful assistance. His train- 
ing is as complete as the line he sells ; 
he knows the machine which should 
be used under every given condition 
—and for each and every pu 
This knowledge and training is freely Philadelphia bas awarded the 
5 es Coe Remington Typewriter Company 


. . C the Grand Prize, its ry ad 
Remington Typewriter Company award, for typewriters and book- 


374 Broadway New York keeping machines, adapted to all 


Branches Everywhere | purposes, and particularly com- 
mends as a notable advance in 
typewriters the Remington-Noise- 
ess, Model 6. 


rpose. The International Jury of the 
p Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at 


Remington-made Paragon 
Ribbons & Red Seal Carbon 
Papers always make good 


BL u - A 
RS TYPEWRITERS MACHINE impressions. 


Typewriters 


A MACHINE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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secret of which has become a lost 
art since the time of Charles V; 
ancient Moorish porcelains from the 
same country; richly carved furniture 
of the period of Louis XIII of France; 
a snuff box which belonged to Na- 
poleon I; the sword of 
Marshal Ney; slender To- 
ledo blades in scabbards 
of tooled Cordova leath- 
er; a whole roomful of 
statuettes, vases, scarabs, 
carved elephant and rhin- 
oceros tusks and other an- 
tiquities and _ curiosities 
from Egypt; a portrait of 
the Prince of Monaco 
given by the latter to the 
doctor, who accompanied 
the royal scientist on sev- 
eral of his expeditions in 
search of deep-sea life; 
an engraving of his fath- 
er’s ship, the Minatitlan, 
and the last portrait of 
his distinguished father- 
in-law, George Bancroft: 
these are a few of the 
treasures which delight and astonish the 
visitor in the home of this man who 
wears the ribbons of an officer of the 
Legion of Honor and the Croix de 
Guerre and who finds time, in the midst 
of a very busy professional life, to be 
the mayor of Laroque, where his coun- 
try estate is located, chief medical offi- 
cer of the Tenth Army Corps, and chief 
physician of the Bordeaux Fire Depart- 
ment, and who is, as has been shown, a 
curio collector of distinction. 

But to me, of all the objects assem- 
bled within those four walls, the most 
striking, by reason of its story, is a 
small statue of carved and painted 
wood, dulled by burial in the earth and 
half destroyed by fire. A relic of the 
Middle Ages, venerated for centuries 
by faithful Catholics, this statue of 
Ste. Clare of Assisi came into the hands 
of Dr. Woolonghan in the very midst 
of the terrible battle of Verdun, in 
1916. His field hospital, or ‘“ambu- 
lance,” was located close behind the 
southern front of the Verdun defenses, 
at Monthairon, in the valley of the 
Meuse, only a short distance back of 
Les Eparges, that bitterly contested 
point on the Heights of the Meuse 
which was later captured by the First 
American Army in September, 10918. 
One afternoon Commandant Woolon- 
ghan noticed a German observation 
plane circling about over the ruins of 
Monthairon and he became convinced 
that the enemy was preparing to bomb 
his hospital, which lay in the garden of 
the village priest, between the latter’s 
house and the church. After nightfall 
he therefore hastily removed the hos- 
pital and the wounded therein to an- 
other location farther back. He was 
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none too soon, for during the night a 
squadron of German planes came- over 
and demolished the recent site of the 
hospital with a shower of bombs. 

Early the following morning, after 
a strenuous night of 4dabor, he re- 
turned to the spot in 
search of some surgical in- 
struments and other 
equipment which had been 
left behind in the hurried 
evacuation. He found the 
earth pitted with great 
holes torn by the bombs, 
and in the upheaved dirt 
on the edge of one of the 
holes lay the wooden 
statue of a female saint. 
The entire back of the fig- 
ure was burned away, as 
well as the right shoulder, 
and a hole had _ been 
burned also through the 
bottom of the carved 
robes though, by a strange 
chance, viewed from the 
front the statue appeared 
almost undamaged. From 
its condition, its injuries had evidently 
occurred in some conflagration long ago 
and not in the bombing of the night be- 
fore. Thoroughly mystified, the Major 
carried the statue to the curé, who with 
a few other inhabitants still lingered in 
the ruined village. No sooner did the 
good old man see the image and learn 
where it had been found than he ex- 
claimed, with deep emotion: 

“Tt is the miraculous statue of Ste. 
Clare which was buried in the garden 
of the rectory in 
1789! The tradi- 
tion of it has lived 
ever since and I 
have often searched 
for it, but in vain.” 

“But why was it 
buried in the gar- 
den and how did 
it come to be 
burned?” asked 
Major Woolong- 
han. 

“After the out- 
break of the Revo- 
lution a mob at- 
tacked and set fire 
to the church of 
Monthairon,” re- 
turned the priest. 
“A devoted man of 
the parish man- 
aged to get into the burning building 
and rescued its most venerated relic 
after it was already on _fire—this 
statue of Ste. Clare which had been 
in the church for centuries. During 
the night he buried it in the garden. 
But later he was killed and after 
the Revolution, when the church 
was restored, the parish priest could 
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never find the statue. From that time 
to the present his successors, including 
myself, have often dug in the garden 
in the hope of finding it but with no 
result. It was left for this Boche 
bomb, intended for your hospital, to 
restore it to the light of day. But to 
what end? My church is gone, my 
rectory a heap of stones, and I am a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. 
I cannot care for this treasure.” 

Deeply impressed by the remarkable 
story, Major Woolonghan at once of- 
fered to buy the statue at any price 
named by the curé. 

“No,” said the latter. “I cannot sell 
it; first, because it is not mine to sell; 
and second, because it is beyond price. 
But, on condition that you will promise 
always to care for it well and rever- 
ently, I will give it to you outright, 
for safekeeping.” 

The Major gladly agreed to such easy 
terms, promising to place the statue in 
his private collection and to arrange 
that after his own death it should go 
to another equally safe place of keep- 
ing. The promised arrangement has 
since been made with a convent of the 
Poor Ladies of Ste. Clare, near Bor- 
deaux, this being the order jointly 
founded by Ste. Clare and St. Francis 
of Assisi. This religious house will re- 
ceive the relic when its present cus- 
todian passes away; meantime it rests 
among such strangely associated treas- 
ures as the engraving of the Minatitlan, 
scuttled in New Orleans, the snuff box 
of Napoleon, the sword of Marshal 
Ney and last portrait of George Ban- 
croft, in the quaint 
old home of this 
Franco - American 
Legionnaire on the 
Xue de la Tréso- 
rerie, Bordeaux. 

The Second A. E. 
F. which goes to 
Paris in September, 
1927, is not going 
to stay in Paris all 
the time it is in 
France; on the 
contrary the Le- 
gion pilgrims will 
journey to count- 
less villages to re- 
new the ties of 
wartime with Mon- 
sieur and Madame 
and the boys and 
girls who used to 
beg for chocolate. The Legionnaires 
who go to Paris next September will en- 
counter everywhere their transplanted 
countrymen who are living comfortably 
and contentedly among the native citi- 
zens of France. The visitors will thrill 
as I thrilled when they meet unexpect- 
edly here and there the men who be- 
long to the rearguard of the A. E. F. 
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On to Paris 
(Continued from page 53) 


Now, what a change. From top to 
bottom the hotel has regained its pre- 


war glory. Uncle Sam must have paid | 
a stiff rent, because every room in the | 
hotel has been refurnished since the war | 
with the best of period furniture and | 


everything else that goes with it. Sev- 
eral score former doughboys will have 
a chance to live in luxury at the new 
i Ste. Anne. More than one man will be 
able to take his wife into the hotel and 
say: “Right here—X—marks the spot 
where the body fell.” 


REDERICK PALMER, Richard | 
Henry Little and William Allen | 


White, the judges in the On To Paris 
essay contest, have chosen the three 
prize-winning essays. These will appear 
in the April issue of the MonTHLY. The 
subject of the essays is “Why I Want 
to Go to Paris in 1927 with The Ameri- 
can Legion.” And now a new France 
convention essay contest has started. 


IFTY berries, frogskins, smackers, | 


bucks, dollars—call ‘em what you will 
—is what The American Legion News 
Service is offering as a prize for the 
best three-hundred-word letter on the 
subject: “How I Spent My Leave in 
Paris.” Essays should be mailed to The 
American Legion News Service, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. The contest ends Me- 
i morial Day, May 30, 1927. 

Another prize of fifty dollars will be 
paid for the best essay telling in three 
hundred words just “How I Intend to 
Spend My Time in Paris at the Le- 
gion’s Convention.” This contest runs 
right alongside the other one and ends 
at the same time. No letters will be 
returned and letters will remain in the 
possession of the News Service. 


bby cables next September are going 
to flash back home some news from 
Paris about The American Legion Aux- 
iliary Drill Team of Davenport, lowa. 
That team is going to be right there all 
the time when the Legion’s convention 
is being held in Paris, because business 
men of Davenport are proud of the 
team. When the team came home from 
the 1926 national convention at Phila- 
delphia after winning championship hon- 
ors in the national contests, Davenport 
citizens began raising a fund to send 
the team to Paris. Five thousand dol- 
lars was added to the fund when a bene- 
fit show was given, enough to pay the 
expenses of the whole team to Paris and 
back. Mrs. M. Myrton Skelley will 
chaperone the team. She is a former 
secretary of the Iowa Department of 
the Auxiliary. The Paris convention 
trip will mean to her a dream come 
true—while in France she will visit the 
grave of her son, Wayne, who was 
killed in action at the age of seventeen. 


























Opportunity never knocks 


at a sickroom door 


HO are the most successful people you know?” Your 
answer is — to include the most 4ealthy people you 


know. For, depen upon it, physical energy is the source 
of poise, force, cheerfulness and all those qualities that 
make success sure. 

That is why active intestinal functioning aided by Feen-a- 
mint is so important. Feen-a-mint is a laxative that you 
chew like gum. It keeps the system clean of waste and 
impurities and frees the blood for its important work of 
debonding the body. 

Slip a box of these inexpensive, refreshing mint-flavored 
gum tablets into your pocket and chew one of them when- 
ever you think advisable. 

The best time to take Feen-a-mint is now, while you're 
well... prompt elimination and proper functioning of the 
body are the best defenses against any disease. 
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ASK... ANY...RADIO... ENGINEER | 
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The “Mountie” isn’t 
lonely any more 


HEN the supply ship 
steams south from the 
last outpost of civilization in 
September, not to return until 
the following July, loneliness will 








never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
who patrol that vast, wild area. 


Radio is now brightening the 
long winter nights with music, 
special programs, messages and 
greetings from their “home folks.” 


And in the receiving sets of 
the “Mounties” is the best equip- 
ment obtainable. The batteries 
they use must be dependable. 





They must serve until new 
supplies are brought in a year 
later. 


cAsk any Radio Engineer 
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Europe Takes Wing 


(Continued from page 33) 


amounted to about $2.50 owing to the 
depreciated currency. For dinner we 
drove ten miles into the country and 
enjoyed what was undoubtedly one of 
the finest meals of my whole European 
journey. When we returned to the city 
we paused only briefly at the standard- 
ized Moulin Rouge where three couples 
were determinedly being gay. 

Next morning at sunrise began the 
last leg of our journey. It was a per- 
fect August day. At 6:30 we crossed 
yet another boundary at the town of 
Szeged, marking the Jugoslavian fron- 
tier. An hour later, after traveling over 
country profusely diked like the Neth- 
erlands, we landed at Pancevo, the air- 
port near Belgrade. 
Peasants gathered to 
watch us while we 
rested briefly. At nine 
we were off once more, 
headed for Bucharest. 
As the sun warmed 
the air, travel became 
rougher. The pilot, a 
French veteran who 
had been flying since 
1911, informed us that 
the airplane from Bu- 
charest, due the pre- 
ceding day, had not 


arrived, nor had any 
word been received 
from it. Not a reas- 


suring thought. 

Half an hour later 
we circled for altitude 
to clear the Transyl- 
vania Alps at a height of ten thousand 
feet. Jagged peaks with sharp, wooded 
slopes, a river rushing through a gorge. 
passed beneath us, majestic to view but 
inhospitable in case of a forced landing. 
Thirty miles of mountains flitted away 
before we reached the Rumanian plains 
at ten o'clock and nosed down to nor- 
mal altitude. The country below might 
well have been our own Middle West. 

We landed at Bucharest shortly after 
two o'clock, lunched briefly and at 2:15 
were off on the final lap of our journey. 
At Bucharest we lost an hour, the only 
time change between Europe and Asia. 

Pressing on, the sun vanished and we 
flew a mile above the Balkans, sand- 
wiched between a gray vapor above and 
white clouds below, on the skirts of a 
storm. Shortly after three we saw the 
broad expanse of the Black Sea on our 
left. On our right passed the heavily 
wooded, irregular coast line. Then the 
coast vanished and we flew out over 
the inland ocean with our shadow play- 
ing hide and seek on the surface. 

At four o’clock we were back over 
land in the foothills of the Balkans 
Sheep trails criss-crossed over the 
rounded hills. Then another change. 
Sun-baked muddy plains _ stretched 
away, with an occasional village. Tur- 
key in Europe! 








Shortly before five o’clock we caught 
our first glimpse of the Sea of Marmora 
as we headed north towards our desti- 
nation. It is one of the sights of all 
time from a mile and a half in the air. 
Asia, Europe, the Sea of Marmora, 
Constantinople—all in the compass of 
one glance! We banked sharply over 
San Stefano. At 5:10 we alighted. 

We were tired but happy as we 
climbed into an automobile of ancient | 
vintage to ride into Stamboul with its 
dirty but colorful streets and inhabi- 
tants. We coasted down towards the 
Golden Horn and were thrilled by the 
shadowed beauty of mosques and mina- 
rets in the sunset as we entered the city. 

Late dinners are the 





order in  Constanti- 
nople. Nine o'clock is 
early, ten is more 
fashionable. We dined 


on the roof of the Ho- 
tel Tokatlian at The- 
rapia, fifteen miles up 
the Bosphorus, our 
dinner companions be- 
ing members of the 
diplomatic corps of 
many nations. It was 
with genuine satisfac- 
tion that we returned 
to the city in an 
American naval 
launch, happy in the 
thought that no Mou- 
lin Rouge awaited a 
duty call, and oh, so 
tired! Two days were 
spent in sightseeing, although as many 
weeks could have been used. 

I had experienced some minor tribu- 
lations over passports in my previous 
stops. European boundaries are so con- 
gested when measured in terms of air 
speed. But due to fewer voyagers trav- 
eling aloft and the fact that the prin- 
cipal landing fields are located in or 
near the major cities of Europe there 
had been no great inconvenience. Cus- 
toms officials, I found, were invariably 
obliging to aerial passengers, with con- 
sequent expedition in untangling the 
usual maze of red tape. 

Not so in Turkey. For more than 
an hour after I arrived at the landing 
field in San Stefano for the return jour- 
ney, I argued, apparently hopelessly, 
with the officials in charge of passports. 
As no one had advised us of regulations 
on landing, we had neglected to secure 
visas permitting us to leave the coun- 
try. We were informed that we could 
not depart that day. So I tried a brand 
of American diplomacy. 

“We are leaving this 
matter what your regulations,” 
the officials. 

Then began a series of telephone calls 
from police to the ministry of foreign 
affairs and back again. At the end of 
forty-five minutes the swarthy function- 





morning, no 
I told 
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ary, smiling, told us we could depart. 
Nevertheless I would advise all Ameri- 
can air travelers to make sure that their 
passports are in order for departure im- 
mediately upon landing in a new 
country. 

The Turk is distrustful of all for- 
eigners. Before we departed our pilot 
escorted us to a wall of the aerodrome 
office where was spread a huge map of 
Turkey. Certain areas were shaded in 
red, and above the map, under seal of 
the government, was a notice warning 
foreign pilots to keep away under pen- 
alty of being “pursued by shots of 
cannon.” 

Returning, we remained overnight in 
Bucharest with its comic-opera soldiers 
and beautiful women, its handsome 
royal palace and wattled cottages. In 
the city we saw typical urbanites, in the 
country men and women bathing to- 
gether in childish innocence in the shal- 
low ponds. That evening we spent in 
the Alcazar, a gay and lively cabaret, 
with the best professional entertainment 
we had encountered in our journey. 

Once more we spent an evening in 
Budapest, after a flight made interesting 
by the pilot’s theory that our plane was 
afire in midair, fortunately unfounded. 
Also we paid a record price for two 
cocktails, or what would have been in 
pre-war days, 70,000 kroner. In Ameri- 
can exchange, however, this amounted 
to approximately $1.08. 

We took off from Budapest on the 
last stage of our return flight at 6:10 
in the morning, and after twelve hours 
of flight, through rain and fog, shadow 
and sunshine, we landed at Strasbourg 
at 5:53 in the evening, an hour late for 
our connection with the Paris plane. 
Despite our efforts to hire a special 
plane to complete our journey by air 
the airport officials remained adamant, 
as there was no lighted airway to the 
capital. Thus we made the last leg of 
our journey, ignominiously, by train. 
But if we had not flown from Budapest, 
and had come by train from there in- 
stead, we should have only been nearing 
Vienna. 

Such are the vagaries of travel on 
the longest airway in Europe, some un- 
pleasant, more that are pleasant to re- 
call, particularly the opportunities for 
sojourns in the capitals of Europe over- 
night. In the winter the schedules are 
frequently at the vanishing point due to 
climatic conditions. Weather remains 
the greatest handicap to the pioneers. 

My only other embarrassing experi- 
ence in air travel occurred in an at- 
tempted flight from Berlin to Warsaw, 
where I was due to attend the annual 
convention of FIDAC, the great inter- 
allied veteran organization in which I 
have the honor to hold the office of 
American vice-president. Twice we 
started away from Templhofer Field 
only to become lost in impenetrable fog 
and return, flirting with chimney-stacks 
and roof tops in the depressing gray cur- 
tain of mist. That journey, too, I com- 
pleted by train, a tedious, uncomfort- 
able jaunt. (Continued on page 60) 
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You Walk in Osteo-path-iks 


“Firrn AVENUE” style and “rocking chair” 
comfort—you get that in Osteo-path-iks— 
the shoes that fit the first day. Antiseptic, 
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and outer sole. Osteo-path-iks hold their 
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The Lure 
of the Ancient Trail 


Tuere are trails that are older than history 


waiting for you today. Out through the 
purple hills they lead to that land of dreams- 
come-true. Go follow these trails—these 
water trails at the helm of a sturdy “Old 
Town Canoe.” 

For “Old Town Canoes” are durable and 
strong. They are light in weight and sur- 
prisingly easy to handle. Their lines are 
graceful and trim—patterned after actual 
Indian models. Remarkably low in price too. 
$58.00 up. From dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives prices and 
complete information about sailing canoes, 
square stern canoes for outboard motors, din- 
ghies, etc. Write today. O1n Town Canoe 
Co., 763 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Gives the New Tone and Volume 


of Latest New Phonographs 


Now at last you can say goodbye to the squeaky, 
nasal, rasping, metallic tone of your phonograph. 
Now you can have the beautiful, natural, full-round- 
ed tone of the expensive new machines which are 
Startling the world. Yet you need not buy a new 
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Europe Takes Wing 


(Continued from page 59) 


Space limitations prohibit further de- 
scriptions of my aerial peregrinations 
over east and north Europe, except that 
I shall copy from my diary, as it was 
written in mid-air, a brief description 
of a flight in Switzerland from Zurich 
to Geneva: 

“We were due to start from Zurich 
at 10:45. We actually started at 10:42. 
In just two minutes we were in the air. 
The pilot is the director of the Swiss 
air line. The piane is a Junkers, four 
seats, with two in the pilot box. We 
are flying over Zurich about a thou- 
sand feet high. A beautiful lake is to 
my left. The day is clear, but there 
are fine white banks of clouds in the 
distance. Ahead of us are the rough 
hills, wood covered. We are over them 
now. To the right are valleys dotted 
with many con- 
tours. My window 
is open. The air is 
delightful. The 
plane flies smooth- 
ly. Big and little, 
the Junkers are 
great machines. 
The winding roads 
of Switzerland are 
clear in the bright 


sunlight. Quite 
comfortable, to it 
and to me, my 


knees 
and it records the story of the world be- 
low as we pass cver it. 

“We are climbing rapidly; I should 
guess two thousand feet being now our 


portable typewriter sits on my 


altitude. The air is cooler, but fine. 
To our left over the mountains will 





about five miles distant from the white 
tops, below which still rest the great 
banks of white clouds. It is 11:30 a. m., 
so we are not far from half way to 
Geneva. We fly over the white clouds. 
They seem to have movement, rapidly 
westward. 

“We are flying over Lausanne. Lake 
Geneva is below us. We rapidly de- 
scend for the landing. It is 12:11. We 
skim the tree tops. We touch the 
earth, a perfect landing, and taxi across 
the field, as I write with one finger be- 
tween bumps.” 

And then from Lausanne to Geneva: 

“We fly along the border of the Lake. 
Into the horizon comes Mont Blanc, 
giant of all the Alps, whose hoary head 
has looked down on the limitless miles 
below for millions of years; Mont Blanc, 
who saw man 
struggling in his 
infancy, pitting his 
puny skill against 
the stronger ani- 
mals; and who, 
thousands or mil- 
lions of years later, 
saw Roman Le- 
gions clash with 
barbarous _ hordes 
from the North, 
where Caesar won 
the laurels that 
were to carry him to Rome in tri- 
umvh and to death. And now, over 
Mont Blanc, man flies, supreme in the 
air, contemptuous of those chasms of 
death into which his forebears fell as 
with weary feet they struggled toward 
that summit which the air man now 
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are headed for clouds that fling their 
great mantle clear across our front. 
The snow caps come nearer. A beauti- 
ful tiny lake is below us. And beyond, 
the eternal snows! The view is won- 
derful. Nothing can surpass it. From 
the earth, the mountains would be hid- 
den by the clouds. We are above the 
clouds, and approach the level of the 
tops of the mountains. What think 
they of the man-made birds that fly 
over them; that see parts of them that 
never before had been seen by the eye 
of man? 

“In a beautiful lake now below us 
are reflections of the clouds above. I 
have never seen this before. It is won- 
derfully beautiful. Great billowy clouds 
are under us in every direction, the 
earth clear between. We fly paralleling 
the Alps. We are turning to the left 
and toward them. 

“I should say we are flying four 
thousand to five thousand feet high, and 


Germany of all airplanes of military 
type and in limiting the horse-power of 
engines the Allies unwittingly hastened 
civil aerial development east of the 
Rhine. Free from the financial burden 
of a military aerial armada, the new 
republic is devoting its energies to de- 
veloping its wings commercially. The 
development has largely been limited to 
interior lines, but Germany has certain- 
ly the most efficient systems abroad. 
While Americans and other foreigners 
compose a good percentage of the pat- 
rons of the British and French lines, it 
is German citizens who have come to 
utilize the transport planes of their own 
country in the commercial sense. Post- 
war Germany is undoubtedly determined 
to extend its economic strength through- 
out the world—and aviation is an im- 
portant link in its chain. 

Due to the subsidies which I have 
mentioned, air travel is little more ex- 
pensive than by rail—in some instances 
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cheaper when the time element is con- 
sidered with the extra expense of meals 
and sleepers. Several air lines of 
Europe claim that without such strict 
government requirements they might be 
self-supporting. The London-Paris line 
is commercially handicapped by compe- 
tition and rivalry, to the mutual finan- 
cial disadvantage of both British and 
French operators, although increasing 
the comfort and safety of the traveler. 

Flying has its pleasures greatly in- 
creased by the constant courtesies that 
greet the traveler from officials and em- 
ployes of the civil air lines. There have 
been drawn to this service the best men 
of these countries. Able, carefully 
trained, with character and far-flung vi- 
sion, they expertly do the job of today 
and create the job of tomorrow. Their 
constant thought is the safety and com- 
fort of the passenger. This is true from 
the managing director to the pilot, in 
whose skill the air trotter with confi- 
dence places his life. 

Such, briefly, is the civil -aeronautic 
situation abroad. It suffers from many 
handicaps from which an American air 
transport system would be free—inter- 
national jealousies (particularly in the 
smaller nations), narrow geographical 
boundaries, customs barriers, lingual 
differences. 

The directors of the commercial air 
companies of Europe say commercial 
aviation cannot exist there without di- 
rect subsidies. They understand that 
we of the United States are opposed to 
subsidies, and they watch with interest 
our great experiment which will deter- 
mine whether aviation can live and prog- 
ress (for now it must progress more 
consistently than any other business, or 
die) without the government, through 
subsidies, making up operating deficits. 
Already there is coming the answer of 
America. Commercial air lines are be- 
ginning to pay. Others see the time, 
shortly ahead, when debits will become 
credits. Mr. Hoover believes the an- 
swer to our problem to be that com- 
mercial aviation will be commercial in 
its accepted sense; that companies prop- 
erly organized and directed with wisely- 
chosen lines of operation will make 
profits. 

We in America have all the facilities 
to make this experiment on a grand 
scale—capital of patriotic citizens, the 
engineering genius to perfect new and 
more efficient models of transport 
planes, the knowledge of mass produc- 
tion methods to reduce capital invest- 
ment, the scientific background to solve 
the preblem of navigation in all vari- 
eties of weather. We have great cities 
separated by great geographical dis- 
tances. Furthermore, we have the im- 
mediate advantage that the development 
of our commercial aviation has been 
placed in the Department of Commerce 
of our Federal Government, receiving 
there the personal thought and encour- 
agement of Herbert Hoover, who stands 
today, in the estimation of the world, 
a very great and wise public servant. 

In aviation (Continued on page 62) 
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a House a Home 
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what genuine interest, fascination and 

enjoyment there is right by your own 

fireside. Your house becomes a home 

—a center of attraction and entertain- 

ment—the rendezvous of good friends 

—radiating good fellowship, cement- 
ing lasting friendships. 

For billiards—a gentleman’s game 
—is rare sport. Itis a challenge to skill, 
nerve, coolness and all the elements 
that make sport interesting. And it 
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Astonish 
Your 
Friends — 


Gain that magnetic popularity that 
makes you the center of any crowd. 
Business and social success is assured 
the man who can perform mystifying 
tricks. You can earn big money either 
on the side or as a professional, as 
well as being the most popular per- 
son in your crowd. Why envy others’ 
skill? You can learn Magic yourself, 
quick and easy. 


Earn $250 to 
$1000 a Month 


Even sleight-of-hand, generally sup 
quire long practice, is NOW made simple to 
learn. For Dr. Harlan Tarbell, one of the 
really Great Magicians, has finally opened up 
the secrets of his profession in a completely 
illustrated course offered at a merely nominal 
cost. ge > the wonderful Tarbell System 
‘ou will be able to mystify and entertain your 
riends with simple tricks taught in your ve 
first lesson. After that Dr. Harlan Tarbe 
takes you through the entire maze of sleight- 
of-hand, card tricks and elaborate stage diver- 
tisements. The apparently superhuman doings 
of the accomplished magician becomes as 
simple as ABC when you just know how. 


Mail Coupen 
Special Offer ! 


There is a tremendous demand_ for magic 
entertainment. Clubs, Lodges, Charity and 
Social affairs—all will pay high fees to the 
man who knows Magic. . Harlan Tarbell 
really gets as high as $250 for a half hour's 
work right now. Opportunity everywhere to 
make money aside from your regular occupa- 
tion. Salesmen find it a tremendous asset. 
Find out all about this unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to learn Magic. The coupon brings full 
details without any obligation. Mail it TODAY. 


Tarbell System. Inc. 


1926 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 40-53 Chicago 


to re- 





Tarbell System, Inc. 


Tell me all about Dr. Tarbell’s new and simple 
system by which I can learn the secrets of 
MAGIC. No obligation on my part. 


; 








Address 











Europe Takes Wing 


(Continued from page 61) 


this is to be remembered: It is not 
static. It will not become static for 
many years, if ever. Its principles are 
known, but their application is multi- 
fold. The genius of the world is di- 
recting itself toward new engines, new 
designs. Quick and safe take-offs and 
landings on small fields will come in the 
very near future. Speed will be greatly 
increased. I venture to predict that 
two hundred miles an hour will be a 
common speed for commercial planes, 
and that this speed will eventually ex- 
ceed three hundred miles an_ hour. 
Bodies and tails may disappear. It is 


believed in Europe that the plane of the 
future may be all wings, holding pilots, 
fuel, mail and freight, and in which men 
will walk upright and slecp in comfort- 
able beds. That plane, all metal, will 
be safe and certain. 

The history of the advance of civili- 
zation is in tempo with the march of 
transportation methods. A great future 
awaits us in the air, it is for this gener- 
ation—the men represented in The 
American Legion, to co-operate with 
our Government and establish the su- 
premacy of the United States in the 
skies. 


0A Personal Utew 


(Continued from page 41)° 


the stock, and the custom of having 
workers represented in the directorates 
is a forward step. 


Tue BirtH CONTROL enthusiasts want 
the League of Nations to take up their 
cause as the world’s salvation. They 
think that the only 
way to keep future 
generations from 
starvation and rags, 
as the world’s popu- 
lation increases, is to start now limiting 
the number of children. That danger 
will be nearer when wheat is three dol- 
lars a bushel and cotton sells for enough 
to pay for its growing. Birth control 
is not worrying the French Canadians in 
Quebec. There the birthrate is thirty 
to the thousand, the Chicoutimi district, 
with 65.09 to the thousand, holding the 
world’s record. 


Booming 


Birth Control 


New York Is our play city. Its many 
hotels hold a vast population of visitors. 
Often they think that the real New York 

is the White Lights, 


New York for that is the New 


York which many 
Is Ashamed come to see. At 
home they go to 


bed early and lead regular lives. But 
in New York they are often on the 
loose for a night of it when they hope 
no neighbors will be present to carry 
tales. 

The millions of residents who make 
everyday working New York and visit 
the White Light region only to go to 
the theaters have had a civic awaken- 
ing. They are sick of the New York 
which is the product of outsiders on 
the loose. A new law closes the night 
clubs at three in the morning. Indig- 
nation rises against plays with only 
prurient sex appeal. It is learned that 
the vile pornographic picture magazines, 
which display nakedness as “art” to be- 
foul the newsstands of the country. are 
published in New York. So New York 


is the place to scotch this black obscene 
plague. 

Before me is a copy of a little maga- 
zine, The American Child, published by 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
It would protect the child. When you 
look at its fine pages and read its fine 
thoughts, waging war for such a noble 
purpose, you realize that there are some 
kinds of play from which the great play 
city and no city can afford to profit for 
city’s, nation’s and the coming genera- 
tions’ sake. 


Sucu Is THE name of a book by John 
Carter. A hard-boiled title, but war is 
a hard-boiled business. Carter gives us 
the stern facts of 
human nature work- 
ing out in the stern 
facts of history. 
Man has ever 
fought in self-interest; nations have 
ever made war in what they saw was 
their self-interest. We have the causes 
of war, naked, free of cant and senti- 
mental illusion. Carter is down to 
earth out of pacifist dreamlands—and it 
is on earth that wars have been made 
and on earth that we have to learn how 
to stop wars. 


Just So— 
“ManIs War” 


WE SPEND Firty million dollars a year 
to see sporting events. Sport has be- 
come a bonanza for promoters and 

capitalists. The as- 


Sport, the set promoted is hu- 


B man skill. I was 
OnGRSE glad to see that 
Tunney’s manager 


was to get only fifteen percent of the 
profits. It is Gene who earns the 
money. He does the fighting, not the 
manager. 

I was glad to see that Hornsby is to 
get $40,000 a year, as it is he, as the 
master batter and second baseman, who 
draws the crowds. He has his gold mine 
in his skill, as Tunney has. The ques- 
tion is, does he get his share of the 
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vast sums of money paid by the fans 
who come to see him? 

As the league nines are about to 
swing north for the coming season from 
southern training grounds there is a 
little suspicion in the public mind that 
sometimes professional games may be 
thrown. The two great major leagues 
are twin trusts holding bonanza fran- 
chises, buying and selling ball players, 
trading in athletic skill. 

To the owners it is a money-making 
business, and making more money may 
become the temptation to the men they 
employ. The owners have a responsi- 
bility that is more than profit in face 
of the millions who pay for the pleasure 
of seeing the national game, which is 
no game to them if it is not played 
straight. The greatest pitcher or batter 
who sloughs is less of a man than the 
worst bonehead who is honest. 

All the talk that a game cannot be 
thrown without detection is not convinc- 
ing to me. The best pitchers and bat- 
ters have their off days and the best 
fielders sometimes make wild throws. 
Who can tell whether the off day is real 
or calculated? Straight play must come 
from straight thinking, from pride in 
your best, from play for the game’s 
sake. And the influence that keeps a 
straight atmosphere in the professional 
game begins with the magnates’ own 
attitude toward the game and their 
sense of duty to the public. From re- 
cruit tc magnate the thought must be 
for the game’s sake as well as the 
money’s sake. 


Younc Cowsoy Hughlette Wheeler 
wanted to model cowboys and cow 
ponies in clay. Just had an itching to. 
So he came East 
and hung up his 
puncher hat in an 
art school. When 
Cowboy Artist Will 
James, author of “Smoky,” saw the little 
figures Hughie had made, he said: “To- 
day’s the first day I’ve ever seen a real 
cowboy riding a real cow pony.” Un- 
beaten compliment! The fingers that 
had never touched modeling clay until 
a year ago made the life of lasso, cinch 
and rein they knew live for all time. 


Life Out 
of Clay 


Our NAVAL Forces are concentrated at 
their old training grounds at Guanta- 
Drawn from Pacific and Atlantic 


namo. 
into one _ family, 
battleships, cruisers 
7 , ; 
The Navy, destroyers, subma- 


Always There rines, aircraft, each 


unit going through 
its paces to know how to do its part in 
team play; crews drilling, drilling to 
make each gun ready to hit the target! 
Ready, ready, ready! It is easy, in 
peace, to forget the Navy’s part, to for- 
get the labor and vigilance which but- 
tresses our security, which in war de- 
fends us not on our shores, but away 
from our shores from the Caribbean 
through the Canal to the end of the 
Pacific. (Continued on page 64) 
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hobby to be able to sketch quickly and easily the people you see about you, 


pre 


fore anyone with a 
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and advertisers. 
Cartoons 
Posters. 
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ing 


OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND 


fession for anyone who has a liking for draw- 


ing 
tod 
ing. 


trated publications has created such a demand for 
competent artists that the field of commercial art 


and 


or woman who likes to draw. 


LEARN AT HOME 


order to 
ingly interesting art. 
under our 
instruction with which 
guidance of artists high in their profession. 


in 
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LIKE TO 


ing. 
obligation whatever. 

















DRAW? 


AVE you a liking for drawing, for sketching people and scenery and 
putting your thoughts upon paper? Would you like to turn your talent 
for drawing into money? It is a fascinating and immensely profitable 


tty scenery, trees and old houses. 
what a pleasant and profit- 


D YOU EVER THIN able profession is open be- 


talent for drawing? Commercial Artists 

1 Illustrators make big incomes, the work is extremely 

resting and enjoyable and is exceptionally well paid. 

ny artists engaged in this work make from $5,000 

$10,000 a year and more drawing for newspapers 
Huge prices are paid for Illustrations, 

Designs for Advertisements and 

Editors, publishers and advertisers are 

yays looking for new and interesting draw- 

8 and are willing to pay good prices for them, 


and 


in this won- v 


derful pro- 


- No profession offers such opportunities 
ay as does Commercial Art and Illustrat- 
The tremendous increase in advertising and illus- 


illustrating is a real gold mine for the man 


There is no need for 
you to leave your home 
delightful and absorb- 
You can study anywhere 
system of correspondence 
you have the help and 


study this 


resultful 


Copy this Sketch 
»—— 


and send it to us for | 


Free Criticism 


let us judge for you whether you have a talent for Draw- 
The criticism is entirely free .and places you under no 
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BOOKS 
us also send you an actual 


Let 
Specimen Lesson Book, Number 
Twenty-five from our Course of In- 
struction as supplied to regular stu- 
dents. This Lesson Book is entitled “How I Do 
My Work” and has been written and illustrated 
by eight prominent artists Each artist ex- 
plains in simple language the working methods 
which he uses in his own studio. This Book 
contains forty illustrations of which fourteen 
are in color. 

“Drawing for Pleasure and Profit’ is an- 
other book which we will send you free. It is 
2n unusval publication of real value to anyone 
with a liking for Drawing and gives you hun- 
dreds of very interesting facts about Illus- 
trating, Commercial Art and Cartooning. We 
will send you these two books absolutely 
FREE when returning your sketch. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


(Incorporated) 


522 Henkel Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. 





DRAWING 








ROSMAN PNEUMATIC .22 RIFLE 


Power without Powder 









Silent Powerful Economical 


You can hit the bull’s eye at will or get your small 
game easily with a Crosman Pneumatic .22 by following instructions in 
booklet sent free on request. Silent, powderless, smokeless, accurate. Men and 
boys, experts and amateurs, use this wonder rifle the year ‘round for target and mall 





rn 





game shooting. Havea shooting gallery in your own home. Kill rats, stray cats, crows, 
sparrows, woodchucks, rabbits, snakes, prairie dogs, squirrels, etc. Saving on ammu- 
nition which costs ! as much as cartridges pays for rifle. Always ready because the Crosman 
never needscleaning. Try a Crosman at yourdealer's. Send postal card now for’ Target and Game 
Shooting,” a booklet written by an expert that tells how to become a crack rifle shot. It's free, 


Crosman Arms Co., Inc., 401 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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pees You des 
the Pay ‘Roll? 


E. J. Dezten, of phe 4 Texas, had 
read about 
**‘Show me!’’ said he. 

Dryden was earning $160a month when he started 
with LaSalle. His coursein Higher Accountancy was 
completed in eighteen months. 


com spent in study. 

After his first lesson in Business Management, 
dealing with Selling, 
knowledge. In six weeks he 
sions, working after hours. 

“Since then,” he writes, “I have followed thru with 
Commercial Spanish, and 1 am now completing my 
fourth course—in American Law and Procedure. 
For two years pest my earnings have been better 
than $11,000 a ye: 

“Whydon’ Aan tell a fulltruth,” he adds, “about 
what LaSalle can do and is doing to lift men out of 
the low-pay class and but them in command of the 
really important places in the business world?” 


Send for These Free Books 


Are you still hesitating? Get the facts! 

Free— without cost or obligation—the coupon will 
bring you complete particulars regarding the suc- 
cess-methods employed eo profitably by E. J. Dryden 
and thousands of others, together witha 64-page 
book setting forth the opportunities in the business 
field in which you most refer to win success—also 
your freecopy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 

Tomorrow means next week—next month—never! 
Clip and mail the coupon NOW. 

——= <= Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!— —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World's Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept.3361-R Chicago 


ui should be giad to learn about the 
LaSalle pian of adult business training 





made $750 in commis: | 











as applied to my advancement in the 
Ly field fShecked below. Send 
by of ‘*Ten Years’ Promotion 

no One. all without obligation. 

os 4 uw e 

OHigher Accountancy 

OTraffic Management 

O Modern Salesmanship 

ORailway Station Man- 
agement 

OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 

OCommercial Law 

Olndustrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 





OBanking and Finance 

O Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 

OExpert Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching 

OBusiness English 

OCommercial Spanish 

O Effective Speaking 
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You'll want these 
new gladioli 


My new catalog lists m ~ 
new varieties of Kunderd Glad- 
ioli as well as the famous 
Ruffled and Laciniated varieties. 
Illustrated in colors. Send for 
it now. Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 
378 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 


Y Stand Supreme 











aSalle training many times. | 


Hise salary-increase | 
aid for the training plus $1.00 an hour for every 














eA Personal Uiew 


(Continued from page 


No GveEssworK IN this. Leonard H. 
Nason knew “it” as it was “over there” 
and he knows how to tell it as it was. 
“Chevrons” is one 
of the real stories 


“Chevrons” out of the war. It 


Gets You carries you along in 

the day’s grind in 
glowing renewed experience, without 
trickery, simply, intimately. It marches 


and you march with it, in step, and 
fight with it and live with it. 


THe Great Encyclopedia Britannica 
came to. In its 1923 edition it said 
that Newton D. Baker was an American 
politician who was 
“condemned 


Amends throughout the 
To Baker United States as 

lacking in energy, 
foresight and ability.” Quick, sharp 


63) 


protest came from those who had served 
close to a Secretary in a victorious war 
which put four million men in arms and 
two millions in France. Among them 
General Pershing, who said that Baker’s 
“support in France was complete, whole- 
hearted and unswerving.” The learned 
Britannica now mentions some of the 
things that were done under Baker. 


Wuat iF WE could get no men to en- 
list in our Regular Army in time of 


peace? If the recruiting sergeant called 
in vain? What then 
W orthy of would we do for 


; : rofessional nucleus 
Their Hire os answer emer- 

gency’s quick call? 
Are the men of the regular service get- 
ting what they were led to expect? They 
are not if they are not decently housed. 
At least, we can afford that. 


Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 48) 


Roosevelt Post’s bob-sled, thirty-two 
men it carries on its dashes down the 
icy hills about the town, and for seven 
years it has raced all upstart sleds en- 
tered against it without once losing a 
race. The photograph on page 48 shows 
some of the Oyster Bay Legionnaires 
out for warming-up slides in anticipa- 
tion of the 1927 championship races. 

“Our sled is certainly the largest in 
our county and I have a hunch that 
it’s the largest in the Legion,” writes 
Post Adjutant Jack Fleury. “Let’s hear 
from any other post which can dispute 
our claim.” 


HENEVER Time calls the final 

roll of Leitchfield (Kentucky) 
Post, several score years hence, perhaps, 
the memory of the post will live on in 
its community. Recently the post pur- 
chased eight acres of land which it dedi- 
cated as an athletic field and recreation 
ground for its town, announcing that 
when the post has ceased to exist the 
tract would automatically pass into the 
permanent possession of Leitchfield 
High School. 


OR years the building of the His- 

torical Society had been a landmark 
in Taunton, Massachusetts. Its walls 
of cobbled stones covered with ivy, its 
cathedral windows of colored glass, its 
massive oak doors and broad steps of 
stone all attracted the gaze of the vis- 
itors to the historic old city. 

Today the emblem of The American 
Legion emblazons the doorway of the 
ivy-covered building and Legionnaires 
come and go through that doorway. 


For the building is now the home of 
Taunton Post. It was presented to the 
post by Post Commander Robert M. 
Leach, president of a range manufac- 
turing company. Mr. Leach specified 
that at the end of fifty years the build- 
ing shall be sold, the money thus ob- 
tained to provide for the erection of a 
granite monument bearing a _ bronze 
tablet on which will be inscribed the 
names of all Taunton men who served 
in the World War. 


LDEN H. KENYON kicks in seven 
and one-half closely-typed pages 
about Crosscup-Pishon Post of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and it is so interesting 
that we'd like to publish it all. But 
there are eleven thousand other posts, 
the space in this Keeping Step depart- 
ment is limited and Right Guide can’t 
work any miracles of condensation with 
rubber type. So all Right Guide can 
do is to toss Mr. Kenyon’s contribution 
into the still, stoke the fires and boil 
down Mr. Kenyon’s barrel of wine to a 
bottle of cognac. 

First, be it known that Crosscup-Pi- 
shon Post is composed entirely of ad- 
vertising men—nobody else admitted. 
Second, Mr. Kenyon is a Past Com- 
mander of the post. And be it known 
also that Mr. Kenyon is writing to tell 
the rest of us what the post did last 
year under the leadership of the man 
who succeeded him, Carroll J. Swan. 
Kenyon’s title for his dissertation is 
“What post can equal this for one year’s 
work?” 

The first thing Kenyon mentions is 
that his post, with a membership of 125 
in the year before, won the Department 
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of Massachusetts membership contest 
in 1926 by enrolling 354 members. En- 
titled by this victory to award a free 
trip to the 1927 national convention of 
the Legion in Paris, the post showed its 
stuff by assigning its prize to a disabled 
buddy who is not a member of the post. 
Accomplishment oer yl two was the 
raising of a radio fund of $32,000, used 
to equip every New England hospital 
for disabled service men with radio 
equipment. This was accomplished by 
means of a campaign featured by a mass 
meeting in Symphony Hall, personal so- 
licitation, direct-by-mail _ solicitation, 
radio broadcasting solicitation, and other 
money-raising methods. In addition to 
supplying radio equipment for New 
England men in hospitals, the fund has 
provided many veterans, sick in their 
own homes, with receiving sets. Roxy, 
of the Roxy Radio Fund, congratulated 
the post for what it had done at a 
dinner the post gave in his honor. 


BIG-MONEY . post, you'll agree. 

Righto. And here is more proof. 
When Massachusetts got around to the 
job of raising its quota for The Ameri- 
can Legion Endowment Fund, the spear- 
head of its effort was Crosscup-Pishon 
Post. The post stagej a monster boxing 
carnival at Braves Field, the National 
League baseball park in Boston, and 


made over $26,000 profit. This sum 
was turned over to the department 
quota for the endowment fund. The 


post believes it is the largest amount 
contributed to the fund by any one post 
in the United States. 

The first boxing carnival was so suc- 
cessful that the post put on another 
one. This wasn’t quite so successful— 
it only netted the post $10,000. What 
the post did with this $10,000 was char- 
acteristic of it. It immediately spen 
$3,500 building and equipping a thirty- 
bed hut at the New England Salvation 
Army Camp, “Wonderland,” at Sharon, 
Massachusetts, as a memorial to the 
post members who have died. This hut 
takes care of three hundred destitute 
and crippled children each summer. 
The only stipulation accompanying the 
post’s gift was that in the selection of 
mothers and children for the two-weeks 
vacations at the camp, widows and or- 
phans of disabled men or destitute serv- 
ice men should be given preference. 

A sizable percentage of the boxing 
fund profits were also given to the 
Christy Mathewson Fund for the build- 
ing of a hut at Saranac Lake, New 
York. When the Christy Mathewson 
memorial services were held at Braves 
Field last summer, Crosscup-Pishon Post 
was host to the widow and young son of 
Legionnaire Mathewson. 

Last summer the post gave an all-day 
outing for 350 disabled veterans. A 
shore dinner was a big feature of the 
day. The post conducts this outing 
every year. 

At Christmas time, a year ago, the 
post distributed money and gifts repre- 
senting almost $10,000 to disabled men 
and their (Continued on page 66) 
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Copyright, 1926, by the Ship- 
man-Ward Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go; World's Largest Reman- 
ufacturers of Typewriters. 


A Genuine UNDERWOOD Machine! 








A Standard Typewriter Is a Joy to 
Every Member of a Family! 


ET YOUR typewriter “now. A genuine, Ship- 

man-Ward rebuilt Underwood—“‘the machine 
you will eventually buy.”” Don’t send a cent, but 
do get our special offer—valuable book on type- 
writing—free. You can learn to write on this stand- 
ard-keyboard Underwood in a day. In a week, 
you'll feel lost without it! The free trial will prove 
it. Our rebuilt plan gives you the best machine and 
a big saving 


Act NOW If Ever! 


Speak up, if you want one! This Underwood is 
so popular this lot we're completing now won't be 
long in selling! Rebuilt from top to bottom—every 
single worn part replaced. New typewriters are 
guaranteed for a year; we guarantee this one five 
years! That's our Better-Than-New Guarantee 
And we guarantee a big saving! 

We don’t want a penny now. Nor any money at 
all, unless this proves the typewriter bargain of your 
life. The trial is free. If you buy, our easy terms 
make it a pleasure to pay. There’s no excuse now, 








A Bargain You Can’t Ignore! 


for not owning a typewriter—and the finest make! 

We include all tools, cover, etc., all complete, all 
ready to write. Write us now 

the largest factory of the kind. 
FREE! Get ms italog 
S free; lowest 
— and terms. A manual 
ree, too; valuable instruction 
for learning rapid typing, use- 
ful pointers for all who use a 
typewriter, business forms, so 
cial correspondence, work for 
others, etc. Clip coupon now! 


Deal direct; we are 





en e-teeiaeieen 
1 fe Mail to Suirman-Warp Mre. Co. 
2513 Shipman Bidg., Chicago 


Please send FREE, full offer, 
catalog, typing manual, and outline 
your free course in Touch Type- 
writing, without obligation! 
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Millions of people know that, but Multitudes of 
persons with defective hearing and Head Noises 
are again enjoying cooversation, go to Theatre and 
Church because they use Leonard Invisible Anti- 
septic Ear Drums, which are Tiny Megaphones 
fittingia the Ear entirely out of sight. No wires, 00 
. batteries, no head piece. They are Unseen Comforts 
and inexpensive. Write for booklet and sworn 
statement of the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 321, 70 Sth Ave., New York 
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Win $35002 


gout BAGS? NO, they’re not all eiie—~evel, though they look alike. Only two of 

these bags in every way. Some have the § sign, others not; some have 
line under penny ciphers, some no lines, some have comma 
two tie strings, some none, some one string out to right, others to left. 


RELIEF FOR COUGHS 
HOARSENESS, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA 
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Find theTwinB ags s! 


Here’s a—NEW — puzzle. If y 
puzzle fan—- CAN YOU FIND. THE 
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po how to get additional eas: ite that wins — 
Li aden 
$500.00 EXTRA PROMPTNESS—making total first Ay! YOU CAN WIN $3500.00. SEND NO 
hONEY— sahe ms buy now or ever—just find in bags—mark them and answer today. 
Advertising Mgr., Room rte 


54 W. illinois St., Chicago, ill. 
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No More 
Razor Blades 
To Buy! 


Amazing New Invention Guarantees You 365 
Slick Shaves a Year — Makes Old 
Blades Keener Than New! 

RISS-KROSS marks such a radical advance 

in new shaving comfort and economy that 
it deserves to be called much more than a strop- 
per. Rather it is a super-stropper—a blade re- 
juvenator! Almost literally, it makes a new 
blade out of an old one every day and makes 
hundreds of keen, quick shaves blossom where 
only one grew before! 

KRISS-KROSS strops your blade (any make) 
on the diagonal just like a master barber. Eight 
“lucky leather grooves” do the trick in 11 sec- 
onds. Automatic flip-flop action. Pressure 
decreases automatically every stroke. Nickle ji¢ 
flies up to notify you when your blade is ready 
with the keenest cutting edge that stee! can 


take! 
Unusual Offer 


Right now—to introduce KRISS-KROSS strop- 
per, I will give you a surprising new kind of 
razor without extra charge. Really 3 razors in 
one. Instantly adjustable to any shaving posi- 
tion. A flip of the finger makes it (1) T-shape; 
(2) straight (old style) or (3) diagonal (new 
way). Gives a sliding instead of pulling stroke. 
Simply zips through the toughest crop of whis- 
kers. Made of rustless metal. Comes with 5 
special-process blades 
and is entirely unlike 
anything you ever saw AGENTS! 


before. Make big money as KRISS- 
. KROSS representative. J.C 

Get Details ! Kellogg made $200in Tdays, 
This astonishing offer _— spent 

is limited, Send the cou- Spare-time workers, office 
pon for information on and factory men make $5 





amazing KRISS- $10 extra a day just show 
KROSS inventions to- ing KRISS-KROSS to 
day. They are sold friends. Wonderful new 
only thro } rh thor- ‘*Permanenti ncomePlan."’ 
y ug ay Check bottom of coupon 


ized representatives 

(or direct from the 
factory)—and are ever 
more remarkable than I can tell you here. Clip 
the coupon today for full details. No obligation. 


7i"“K RISS KROSS 


Rhodes Mfg. Company STROPPER 


St. Louis Mo. 


and mail at once! 











Dept. C-411, 1418 Pendleton Ave., 

[ RHODES MFG. CO., 
Dept. C-411, 1418 Pendleton Ave., | 
St. Louis, Mo. 

| Piease send me without obligation, details of 
KRISS-KROSS stropper and Free razor offer. 


0 


Gitcceupunitthipapecsion a | 


( ) Check here if interested in becoming 
representative. 
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families. Most of the money was ob- 
tained by radio broadcasting solicita- 
tion. The post also conducted other 
Christmas activities, notably the com- 
pilation of a list of all needy chil- 
dren of service men in Greater Boston 
and the delivery of toys to 650 of these 
children on Christmas morning. An an- 
nual Christmas party was also given for 
disabled men, the entire cast of Leon 
Errol’s show playing at Boston’s best 
theater, providing the entertainment. 
On the Sunday after Christmas the post 
staged other shows at Rutland hospital 
and Chelsea Naval hospital. 

Throughout the year, the post ar- 
ranged for a regular supply of milk for 
the babies of disabled men. It also 
made loans to disabled men and dis- 
tributed toed supplies to more than four 
hundred families. 

In return for favors rendered to the 
Legion, Crosscup-Pishon Post helped 
the National Vaudeville Artists Associa- 
tion by handling several benefit per- 
formances in Boston, the receipts going 
to the national fund for actors’ pensions 
and sick relief. 

Mr. Kenyon lists lots of other things 
his post did during the year, but space 
won’t permit details. There were, how- 
ever, a luncheon for Commander Byrd, 
the North Pole flier, a dinner to George 
M. Cohan, a luncheon to Leon Errol 
and his entire company, a luncheon in 
honor of Malcolm E. Nichols, mayor of 
Boston, and luncheons in honor of Elsie 
Janis and James T. Williams, Boston 
newspaper editor. And there was the 
post’s annual golf tournament in which 
five hundred took part and $2,500 worth 
of prizes were awarded. 

Lots and lots more, but why tell it. 


Crosscup-Pishon Post is already known 
to all Boston and the things we've told 
about here ought to prove to the rest 
of the Legion that it ranks among the 
uppingest and doingest posts in the 
country. 


A READING of any annual report 
of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee will provide any Legionnaire with 
a hundred good reasons for being a Le- 
gionnaire—reasons which may well be 
called to the attention of the service 
man who has not yet joined the Legion. 
The Philadelphia Convention adopted 
seventy-two resolutions calling for leg- 
islative action by Congress. And yet, 
many veterans outside the Legion have 
refused to believe that need exists for a 
service men’s organization ait this time, 
so long after the war, arguing that Con- 
gress has already passed all, the laws 
needed for veterans. Since the Legion 
was organized in 1919, Congress has 
passed 308 laws for the benefit of World 
War veterans. Forty-one of these laws 
were adopted at the last session of Con- 
gress. Since 1919 more than 3,300 bills 
affecting World War veterans have been 
introduced in Congress—826 of them 
during the last session. 


NLY seven Legionnaires attended 

the first weekly luncheon held by 
the Service Club of Oakland (California) 
Post back in 1920, but now you'll find 
scores of men sitting down together 
every time the club noon-hour meeting 
time rolls around. The club recently 
celebrated its seventh anniversary. It 
claims the honor of being the first Le- 




















One look at this building will suggest that it is located someplace where the sun 

shines most of the time. The deduction is correct. It is the clubhouse of Orlando 

(Florida) Post. On chairs under the arches Orlando Legionnaires refight the war 
comfortably in the open air 
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gion luncheon club in the United States. | 


The club specializes in difficult tasks 
for its post. It took a leading part in 
raising Oakland’s quota for The Ameri- 
can Legion Endowment Fund. It paid 
the expenses of twenty delegates of the 
post who attended a department conven- 
tion at Catalina Island. It has a speak- 
ers’ bureau which supplies speakers on 
Legion topics to other organizations. 


OT everybody realizes how extend- 

ed the poppy-making and poppy- 
selling activities of the Auxiliary have 
become. Last year, under the direction 
of Mrs. Adalin W. Macauley, who was 
chairman of the national poppy com- 
mittee of the Auxiliary, disabled men 
in eighteen Government hospitals made 
poppies for the Auxiliary, more than 
one thousand men were given employ- 
ment making poppies outside hospitals 
and a total of $50,000 was paid to dis- 
abled service men and their families for 
making the four and one-half million 
poppies which Auxiliary units and Le- 
gion posts sold to obtain money for 
carrying on their work of helping all 
the disabled men in hospitals. With 
Mrs. Macauley serving as National 
President of the Auxiliary this year, a 
Poppy Division has been established at 
the Auxiliary’s National Headquarters 
in Indianapolis. This division will sup- 
ply not only manufactured poppies but 
also material which Auxiliary units may 
supply to disabled men in their own 
communities wishing to make poppies. 
Last year Auxiliary units obtained a half 
million dollars as profits from the sale 
of poppies. 


HEAD the list of posts starting 
the New Year right, Department Ad- 
jutant Sherrill C. Crockett of Alabama 
submits the name of Wiregrass Post of 
Geneva, Alabama. “This post had 
forty-seven members in 1924, fifty-two 
in 1925 and sixty-three in 1926,” Mr. 
Crockett summarizes. “On Armistice 
Day it signed up one hundred members 
for 1927 in two hours.” 


That’s all for Wiregrass Post, but it 
gives us a chance to say something 
about Mr. Crockett. Crockett, who 


happens to be Conducteur Nationale of 
the Forty and Eight, is perhaps better 
known as “Fish” Crockett. His service 
in the World War wasn’t one of those 
over-and-back-again experiences or 
stuck-on-this-side-all-the-time affairs, 
the way it was for most of us. 
Crockett was born in Illinois and was 
taken to England while an infant. He 
returned to the United States in 1oro. 
From Alabama Crockett jumped back 
to London when the World War started 
and enlisted in the roth Hussars. Trans- 
ferred to a Gloucestershire regiment, he 
served in the Gailipoli campaign and 
was wounded. He spent eleven months 
in hospitals in Egypt, Malta, England 
and Wales. Invalided to the United 
States in 1917, he joined the American 
Army and saw service on the Chief En- 
gineer’s staff (Continued on page 68) 
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ONLY ONE DIAL 


WORLD’S GREATEST RADIO! Wonderful Offer Direct from Factory. 
This marvelous 7 tube single dial control radio set will be shipped on 30 
trial anywhere in the United States, just to prove that it is the 


days 
greatest long distance receiver made. 


F. L. Warnock, Greentown, Ind., writes: “I re- 

ceived the Metrodyne in good shape and am more 

than pleased with it.Got stations 2000 milesaway.” 

C. J. Walker, Mariposa, Calif., writes: “I believe 

that these one-dial sets are going to 4 excellent 

sellers. I had no trouble in ane : stations 
Caos 


enough to satisfy anyone, so you will please send 
mel more set.” Thousandsof sinilar letters received. 
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Tube Set 


Wonderful 6 tube, long distance radio set. 

by America’s leading Radio Engineers. 

operate. Diale log easily. Tune in your favorite - 
ns umbers every time. 
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Single Dial Radio 
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The Metrodyne Single Dial is a 7 tube Tuned Radio Fre- 
quency set, approved by America’s leading radio engi- 
neers. Highest grede low loss parts, magnificent walnut 
cabinet. Exposed metal parts are finished in 24 karat 
gold. Genuine bakelite panel, artistically oy A 
gold. Easy to operate. Only one dial tunes in 

Stations, Vial is electrically lighted. 1,000 to 8, 00 males 
on loud speaker. Powerful volume—ciear, distinct recep- 
tion. Shipped toe your home for 30 days free trial. 


Write! 


Get our offer 
before buying a 
radio. Read 
hundreds of 
letters from 
users who 
acclaim the 
Metrodyne as 
the greatest 
radio set in the 
world. None 
better at any 
price. A postal 
or letter brings 
complete in- 
formation, 
testimonials, 
wholesale 
Sat Se dag 
ibera’ 
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This Beautiful 1927 Model 


BUICK Sedan GIVEN 


or $1195°2° in CAS 


ca am give this beautiful new Buick 
a rE fice Coach and a large 





By drawing six straight lines with four dots 
make « six pointed star—cen you do 
ad.—send your name and addr 6,000 
& Sedan. You can have $1196, S00 in cash Instend 
if you win first prize and preter it. 


F. F. 6. REYNOLDS, 525."75:. 





Sedan— 
list of additional 


= prizes. I have already given over 60 new automo- 
biles to advertise our a and now YOU can get 
this new Buick Sedan or $1196. Ocash. 


Can You Put a Star Around the Buick? 


on each 
ey raw the neo—cut ent 


$250.00 Cash Extra 1 for ne 


bo of + & Iwill 00 for se. A 
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tae amie caches © Sir: Send me without charge your 
eo catalog describing Railway Mail Clerk 

- and other Civil Service positions. 
PE en Age.......200. = 
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Are you siceid you 
will be fired ? 


RE you sitting on the anxious bench wonder- 
ing what will happen to you if business 

slacks up? Are you one of the many small- 
salaried, untrained workers who are always the 
first to go when employers start cutting the 
salary list? 

Why have this spectre of unemployment 

hanging over you all the time? Why not 

decide today that you are going to make 

yourself so valuable to your employer that 

he can't get along without you? 





You can do it if you really want to, right at 
home in spare time, through the International | 
Correspondence Schools. In just an hour a day 
you can get the special training that you must 
have if you are ever going to get—and keep— 
a real job at a real salary. 
You're ambitious, aren't you? And you 
want to get ahead? Then don’t turn this 
page until you have clipped the coupon, 
marked the line of work you want to follow 
and mailed it to Scranton for full particulars. 
Surely it is worth at least a two-cent stamp to 
find out all about the I. C, S, and what it can 
do for you. 

Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
wr—_—— Oo OO ”- -_ eSe'rxvrr > > > 
CUTERNATIONAS, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

7580, Scranton, Penna. 
~, or Bastion lease send me a copy of 


Withou 
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about the course before which I have marked X: 
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BA 9 2 iss Have Fun 
id Making Money 
a Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
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oi, make a lot of money right at home 


% 
Sle, and, what’s more, have real fun do- 
po) ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 


Costs Nothing §.0) gen. 


given you free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea hook 
telling all about our methods which have made so many women in 
dependent. Leara how easy it is to make from ten to fifty 
dollars per week in the most delightful home work you can imagine 





Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE: 
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in Paris and London and at the front. 

Crockett attended the Legion’s Paris 
Caucus, served as Adjutant of London 
Post and, incidentally, helped organize 
the British Legion. When he returned 
to Alabama in 1921 Crockett became 
chairman of several department com- 
mittees. He is now serving his third 
term as Department Adjutant. Last 
year he was Sous Chef de Chemin de 
Fer of the Forty and Eight. 

You may be sure Mr. and Mrs. 
Crockett will attend the 1927 national 
convention of the Legion in Paris. Mrs. 
Crockett was Mademoiselle Aline Louise 
Josephine Auffret, grand niece of the 
Cardinal of Brittany, and her marriage 
to Mr. Crockett took place on July 5, 
1919, at Paris in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. 


HE first of the year speedily cleared 

up any uncertainty which had exist- 
ed as to the number of World War serv- 
ice men who would apply for loans on 
their adjusted compensation certificates. 
January 1, 1927, was the earliest date 
under the law upon which loans might 
be obtained, and the loan values on 
certificates which had been issued under 
date of January 1, 1925, were roughly 
somewhat less than $100 on each $1,000 
face value of the policy. Immediately 
after New Year’s day reports came 
from all over the country of service men 
in numbers seeking loans on their cer- 
tificates, and many reports stated that 
banks were declining to make the loans, 
for various reasons. 

Naturally Legion posts everywhere 
acted to clear up doubt in bankers’ 
minds. Official assurances had been 
promptly made by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, Director Hines of the 
Veterans Bureau and John Thomas Tay- 
lor, vice-chairman of the Legion’s Na- 
tional Legislative Committee, that loans 
made by banks would be fully protected 
by the Government. In many commun- 
ities, however, Legion posts found it 
necessary to enter into discussions with 
bank officials to enlist sympathetic co- 
operation in supplying loans to service 
men who genuinely needed them. 

In all official Legion statements, and 
in most other statements likewise, it 
was emphasized that men who were not 
in actual and urgent need of the loans 
would find it much more advantageous 
to themselves if they did not apply for 
them. It is important for each man to 
remember that his adjusted service cer- 
tificate is in effect a paid-up twenty- 
year-endowment insurance policy, whose 
payment is guaranteed by Uncle Sam. 
At the end of twenty years—in 1045 
for most of us—the Government will 
pay in full the face value of the certifi- 
cate. Unless a veteran has repaid to the 
bank which has made him a loan the 
amount of money he has obtained un- 
der the loan, the sum due him from the 


Government in final settlement will be 
considerably reduced. 

As this is written, shortly after the 
beginning of the new year, many dis- 
cussions of official policy regarding ad- 
justed compensation loans are under 
way. Banks everywhere have been com- 
ing into line, agreeing to help service 
men known to them or able to meet the 
usual tests of identification. The situa- 
tion is changing from day to day and 
is fully covered in newspaper dispatches 
from Washington. Many posts have 
appointed adjusted compensation loan 
committees to keep in touch with offi- 
cial rulings and help service men get 
loans from local bankers. Of course, 
most service men are sitting tight, let- 
ting their compensation certificate stay 
where it has stayed since they got it. 
They are looking forward to the day, 
for most of them eighteen years from 
now, when the money due under the 
certificate will come in mighty handy. 
For many men it will be paid just at the 
time when needed to pay school ex- 
penses for boys and girls who are now 
babies. 


"[ HE opening of loan privileges on 
adjusted compensation certificates is 
bringing many new suggestions from Le- 
gionnaires for amendments to the law 
governing the use which may be made 
of the certificates. Legionnaire John 
Di Cio of Norristown, Pennsylvania, has 
suggested that the law be amended to 
permit veterans to use their adjusted 
compensation certificates as security in 
buying homes. Legionnaire R. A. Mc- 
Ouat of Grand Rapids, Minnesota, urges 
that service men be permitted to apply 
the face value of adjusted service certi- 
ficates in payment of advance premiums 
on Government insurance. Quite rea- 
sonably, he argues, many men financial- 
ly unable to reinstate or convert their 
temporary government policies before 
the final date, July 2, 1927, would be 
able to protect their rights if adjusted 
compensation credits could be applied 
to government insurance premiums. The 
suggestions of Mr. Di Cio and Mr. 
McOuat are being considered by the 
Legion’s National Legislative Commit- 
tee and National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee. 


HE Eight and Forty has established 

a new roll of honor to which mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary are eligible. On 
it are the names of those members of 
the Auxiliary’s fun-making society who 
have obtained one hundred or more 
new members for the Auxiliary during 
any one year. The 1926 honor list in- 
cludes the names of Mrs. Harry Vass 
of North Carolina, Mrs. C. H. Holstlaw 
of Florida and Mrs. Milton Swank of 
Pennsylvania. Each of them was award- 
ed a pin. Citation ribbons are present- 
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| ed to the Eight and Fortyers who ob- 
tain five, ten or twenty-five new mem- 
bers. Incidentally, Freda S. Kramer, 
Le Chapeau National, has been making 
her headquarters in Chicago this winter, 
although her home is in Madison, South 
Dakota. Mrs. Kramer not long ago did 
something to insure that the official 
titles of the officers of the society real- 
ly were spelled correctly and meant 
what they were supposed to mean. She 
had the French consul in Chicago check 
over the whole list. At the Eight and 
Forty’s Marche Nationale held in Phila- 
delphia during the Legion’s national con- 
vention, the Eight and Forty voted to 
send $200 to France for the relief of des- 
titute children of American parentage. 


T the very height of the carnival 
spirit in Philadelphia when a hun- 
dred thousand Legionnaires were throng- 
ing the streets, parading behind bands 
or dancing under 
the glowing clus- 
ter lamps at the 
street corners, a 
young man from 
Illinois lay dying 
in a Philadelphia 
hospital. On the 
last day of the 
Legion’s national 
convention, when 
Illinois was exper- 
iencing its great 
triumph, the elec- 
tion of Howard P. 
Savage as Nation- 
al Commander, the 
boy who had been sick in the hospital 
lay dead. 

That boy was Legionnaire Charles 
Edward Dimmett, who had worked 
three years in the headquarters of the 
Department of Illinois at Bloomington, 
and had come to Philadelphia fired by 
the hope that his greatest dream would 
come true—that Mr. Savage would be 
elected National Commander. Dimmett 
had been taken sick the day he arrived 
in Philadelphia. Appendicitis, of long 
standing, had become acute. His mother, 
summoned by telegram, arrived at 
his bedside before he died. Department 
Adjutant F. J. Heckel sacrificed the 
pleasure of returning on the Illinois 
Department’s special triumphal train in 
order that he might help and comfort 
Mr. Dimmett’s mother, Mrs. Wylie R. 
Dimmett. 

Mrs. Dimmett recalled that her son 
had died near the spot where his great, 
great grandfather, Robert McCracken, 
died. It was in 1777 that Mr. Mc- 
Cracken died. He was one of George 
Washington’s soldiers and he died at 
Valley Forge of camp fever. Mr. Dim- 
mett’s ancesters helped found America. 
He was a direct descendant of Roger 
Conant, first Governor of Salem, who 
came to America in 1623 on the ship 
Ann with other founding fathers. 

The Executive Committee of the De- 
partment of Illinois adopted a resolu- 
tion praising Mr. Dimmett’s service to 
the Legion. 























LD soldiers, cynical and fatalistic, 

have a superstition that a man may 
come safely through all battles unless 
there is a bullet marked for him. 
Charles Knight Weller, of Carbondale, 
Illinois, came through five battles in 
France with his outfit, the 167th In- 
fantry of the 42nd Division. Although 
he was badly wounded in his last bat- 
tle, he recovered, served with his outfit 
along the Rhine and came back to his 
parents in Illinois. But, if you will 
accept an old soldier's word for it, 
Fate, relying not always on bullets, was 
only permitting Mr. Weller to live out 
his alloted and predestined time. Trag- 
edy marked Mr. Weller’s passing, in 
December of 1926. 

“Reaching out to gather a branch of 
mistletoe at Century, Florida, Mr. Wel- 
ler fell from a tree, sustaining injuries 
from which he died twelve hours 
later,” reports Dr. M. Etherton, Com- 
mander of Donald Forsythe Post of 
Carbondale. “How strange that he 
should die thus after surviving so many 
battles.” 

Dr. Etherton adds that Mr. Weller’s 
parents were comforted by the fact 
that Legionnaires of Pensacola (Florida) 
Post acted as a funeral.escort when 
services were held in a Pensacola church 
and Reverend Carleton Day, a Legion- 
naire of St. Louis, Missouri, conducted 
the funeral ceremony. 


EATH came swiftly to Thomas F. 

Enright, James B. Gresham and 
Merle D. Hay, the First Division sol- 
diers who were the first American serv- 
ice men killed in action during the 
World War. They fell near Artois on 
the Vos;«s front on November 3, 1917. 
The medical officer who rushed to the 
trench wr-re Enright, Gresham and 
Hay lay dead was Dr. Carroll W. Smith 
of Greenville, South Carolina. 

Death did not come swiftly to Dr. 
Smith himself. In 10921, two years 
after his return from France, he be- 
came a patient in a Veterans Bureau 
hospital, and for the last two years he 
was confined to his bed in his own 
home. He died early in 10927, re- 
ports Legionnaire Oscar E. Brewer, of 
Greenville. 


ESTING in a grave of the Legion 

plot of Riverside Cemetery at Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, is the body of an 
unidentified man who served his coun- 
try in the World War. Because he 
served his country, Joseph B. West- 
nedge Post saved his body from burial 
in a pauper’s grave. Since the burial 
the post in Kalamazoo has been trying 
to obtain information which might lead 
to an identification of the man who 
died. He died at the Kalamazoo State 
Hospital, his mind dying before his 
body, but in a few moments of com- 
parative coherence during his stay in 
the hospital he said things which con- 
vinced Legionnaires that he had served 
in the World War. It may be, though, 
that he (Continued on page 70) 
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Watch 


Your 
Waistline 


T’S A TRAGEDY to lose 
A that trim appearance, good 
torm and resiliency by letting 
your waistline du/ge. You can have 
a good posture and keep fit without 
resorting to uncomfortable methods. 





The Little Corporal will correct your 
waistline, remove that sluggish feel- 
ing and add pleasure to your daily 
activities. You will be surprised how 
it will benefit 
you. As a bracer 
it is unsurpassed. 
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ithovt “Uttie corporat?” 
You'll look and feel 


like a different man 
if you wear a “Little 





S. Pat. Of 


Elastex Belt 


Patented Dec. 22, 1925 
The famous Little Corporal belt has just been 


greatly improved and is now being made en- 
tirely of the newly pdtented ELASTEX webbing. 
This marvelous new fabric doesn’t shrink. “creep” 
or lose its elasticity. Launders perfectly and 
lasts many times longer than any other elastic 
webbing. ELASTEX is an exclusive feature of 
the Little Corporal. Every belt individually con- 
structed. No clasps, buckles or rigid supports. 


Guarantee Offer 
Send coupon today for free illustrated literature. 
Or give us your waist measure (snug) and get 
the belt. Enclose $6.50 with order (no matter 
where you live) or pay postman on delivery. 
Men of responsibility who so desire may orde 
on open account. If not entirely satisfied, your 
money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded. 
Patrons calling in person will receive our usual 
prompt attention. Little Corporal Company, 
Dept. 3-V, 1215 W. Van Buren St., icago. 
Sign and Mail Coupon NOW! 
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Thread-Riveted! 


Big Yank—wearers say—has always 
outworn two ordinary shirts. Now made 
even stronger. Rivets of thread reinforce 
every point of strain. Practically impos- 
sible to rip. Oversize throughout. No 
binding. Extra strong materials—triple- 
stitched. Big, loose armholes. Our huge 
volume makes possible world’s greatest 
workshirt value. Guaranteed against 
defect in material or workmanship. Big 
Yank, Jr. gives same value in Boy’s sizes. 

Ask your dealer today for Big Yank. 
If he can’t supply you, send only $2 for 
two shirts to 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WORK SHIRT 
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ished brandnew. Carries regular 10 year guarantee. 
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Touch Typewriting 
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Pert typist in short time; 
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sonal use. Complete set of 
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approved new system, sent FREE with typewriter. 
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— easy payment plan. Write today. 
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Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 69) 


served in the Canadian Army or the 
French Army, because he spoke French 
better than he spoke English. 

Adjutant H. P. Manning of the Kal- 
amazoo Post has sent photographs of 
the man to the Canadian veterans’ so- 
cieties and to Paris headquarters of 
FIDAC, hoping that he be identified. 

“The man was admitted to the state 
hospital on July 9, 1924, after falling 
from a train,” Mr. Manning relates. 
“At that time his name was listed as 
Caren, but it may have been Crane. 
He was apparently about thirty-two 
years old, five feet five inches tall and 
weighed 132 pounds. Our post gave 
burial when we were told that unless 
we cared for the body it would be sent 
to the medical college of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for dissection.” 


FTER Commander A. C. Bartell of 
Capitol Post, of Topeka, Kansas, 
had pledged the services of a Legion 
volunteer division in the campaign to 
raise $120,000 for the Topeka Commu- 
nity Chest, he discovered that fifty mem- 
bers of the post had already enrolled in 
other divisions taking part in the cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, the Legion team 
of thirty members jumped into the cam- 
paign and raised one-tenth of the total 
amount sought, only one other division 
raising a larger amount. Incidentally, 
the Legion post proved its unselfish de- 
votion to community ideals by declin- 
ing, before the campaign began, to share 
in the distribution of the Community 
Chest, announcing that it could finance 
its own welfare work by giving its an- 
nual musical revue. 


HIO, New York and Rhode Island 
added to their Legion laurels when 

the three prizes in the Legion’s “Patri- 
ot’s Flag Creed Contest” were an- 
nounced recently. The essay which 
won first prize was written by Robert 
Lobser, a high school senior, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Young Mr. Lobser hopes 
to become some day a magazine illus- 
trator. Second prize was won by Lu- 
ther Andrews of Berkshire, New York. 
Mr. Andrews wrote his essay while he 
was attending high school and acting 
as school janitor during his senior year 
to obtain money needed for his col- 
lege course. He is now a freshman 
at Cornell University. The second 
prize of $500—the first prize was $750 
—will help Mr. Andrews realize his 
scholarship ambitions. John P. Doda 
of Central Falls, Rhode Island, won 
the third prize, a scholarship valued at 
$250. Mr. Doda was a member of 
The American Legion junior baseball 
team which won the Rhode Island and 
Connecticut championships last season. 

The first prize flag creed follows: 

“I believe that the Stars and Stripes 
symbolize the noble aspirations and 


high resolutions of our great American 
democracy; that it is the banner of a 
nation which protects the sacred and 
inalienable right of man in his pursuit 
of life, liberty and happiness; that it 
is the standard of a republic which up- 
holds justice and faith among men, 
and peace and harmony among nations; 
that it is the insignia of a country 
which promotes education, peace and 
prosperity; that it is the emblem of a 
nation which dispels ignorance, relig- 
ious prejudice and racial antipathy; 
that it is the symbol of our freedom, 
our unity and our power; the flag of a 
great and glorious yesterday, the prom- 
ise of a greater and more glorious 
tomorrow.” 


N the spring of 1919 The American 

Legion was lying in its cradle, sus- 
tained only by the hopes of its numerous 
godfathers. On May 8, 1919, the na- 
tional caucus of the Legion was held in 
St. Louis, Missouri. The Permanent 
Chairman of that caucus was Henry D. 
Lindsley. After that caucus, Mr. Linds- 
ley served as chairman of the Legion’s 
National Executive Committee until the 
first national convention was held in 
Minneapolis. At Minneapolis the Le- 
gion, in recognition for his services in 
guiding the organization during its most 
critical founding days, conferred upon 
him the title of Past National Com- 
mander. Mr. Lindsley’s name, appear- 
ing on the list of Legionnaire contribut- 
ors to this issue of the MONTHLY, is a 
reminder that Mr. Lindsley did not stop 
serving his country or the Legion 
in Ig1o. 

Mr. Lindsley’s article, “Europe Takes 
Wing,” is based on observations he made 
abroad recently at the request of the 
United States Government. It is char- 
acteristic of Mr. Lindsley’s active ca- 
reer and his continued close attention 
to Legion affairs that he attended while 
in Europe the national congress of 
FIDAC, the organization of service 
men’s societies of the allied countries, 
in Warsaw, Poland, where he was elect- 
ed American vice-president of FIDAC. 

On the list of Legionnaire contributors 
with Past National Commander Lindsley 
are several names which will be familiar 
to most Legion readers. No one needs 
to be reminded, for instance, that Gene 
Tunney is boxing’s foremost spokesman 
of the moment, but some may have for- 
gotten the fact, mentioned at the time 
another article by Mr. Tunney was pub- 
lished in the August issue, that Tunney 
is a member of William Bradford Tur- 
ner Post of Garden City, New York. 

Nor will anyone who has tried to 
read the best World War fiction need to 
be reminded that Thomas Boyd is the 
author of “Through the Wheat.” Per- 
haps not so well known is the fact that 
Mr. Boyd is a member of Argonne Post 
of Atlanta, Georgia, although he hap- 
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pens to be living in a Connecticu: city. 

It is time again, perhaps, to re-intro- 
duce Legionnaire V. E. Pyles, whose 
illustrations have appeared in other is- 
sues of the MontHty. In this issue, 
however, for the first time in the maga- 
zine, Mr. Pyles’ illustrations appear with 
a piece of fiction, Legionnaire Thomas 
Boyd’s story, “Johnny the Hard.” After 
being wounded by machine-gun bullets 
while serving with the Twenty-seventh 
Division in the A. E. F., Mr. Pyles was 
graduated from the New York Society 
of Illustrators’ School for Disabled Sol- 
diers. He is a member of 107th Infan- 


try Post in New York City, his home. 
Joseph Mills Hanson proudly belongs 
to Roy Anderson Post of Yankton, 
South Dakota, and Dr. William H. 
Braddock, Post Adjutant, has threat- 
ened to make him write the post’s his- 
tory some day so surpassingly well that 
the MONTHLY will have to publish it. 
Which disproves the adage that a proph- 
et is not without honor save in his 
own country; for Mr. Hanson has al- 
ready won wide recognition as the his- 
torian of the A. E. F. whose writings 
were most widely read. 
RicHT GUIDE. 


Hteirs of One Tradition 


(Continued from page 23) 


years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The British settlements in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick were sepa- 
rated from these new citizens by a wide 
and almost untrodden wilderness, and 
nearly a hundred years were to elapse 
before the twe joined to make the 
Canada of today. But not long after 
the Revolution great numbers of Ameri- 
cans began to cross the line into Canada 
and the Maritime Provinces. They 
could not forswear their loyalty. 
though not without deep regret did they 
move to another land. “The thoughts 
of being driven from our country,” 
wrote Jacob Bailey of Philadelphia, 
“and from all those endearing connec- 
tions we had been forming for so many 
years, and the expectation of landing on 
a strange and unknown shore, depressed 
our spirits beyond measure.” 

These three groups of colonists, 
French, Scottish and American in origin, 
were joined by newcomers from Britain 
and from Ireland. The growing popula- 
tion filled by degrees the intervening 
spaces, and in 1867 the British North 
America Act brought a new nation into 
being. What was it that made the mak- 
ing of Canada possible? What was the 
influence that drew together Frenchman, 
American and Briton? It was the Brit- 
ish spirit, the tradition of liberty, of 
loyalty and of order which American 
and Briton had from their fathers and 
which they had shared with their 
French-speaking fellows. This has made 
of Canada a single nation, though we 
have two languages, two religions and 
two systems of law. The French Cana- 
dian of today has grown to be as de- 
voted to British institutions, as loyal to 
the British connection as the descendant 
of English colonist or United Empire 
loyalist. A lover of his home, a lover 
of his country, giving honor to honest 
toil and honest commerce, not quick to 
change, tenacious of his rights, taking 
his fair share in the government of 
Canada, the French Canadian finds un- 
der the British flag a place where he can 
live as he desires to live. 

A hundred and fifty years have thus 
seen many changes in Britain, in Amer- 
ica and in Canada. The Britain of to- 
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day is not the Britain of the days be- 
fore the Revolution, but a new Britain 
grown out of the old. New classes of 
the population have obtained political 
power, new national aims have taken 
the place of old, new international rela- 
tionships have been established. 

America is not the America of 1776. 
Men from all over Europe have flocked 
to her shores and made their homes 
within her borders, their sons and the 
sons’ sons form a great part of her pop- 
ulation. Wealth and power far beyond 
the conceptions of her early citizens 
have placed her in the forefront of the 
peoples of the earth. 

Canada has perhaps changed most. 
Closely bound to Britain we are still, 
bound by the chains of a mutual loyalty 
stronger than all law. Within the 
British Empire we have every right for 
which Americans ever fought in the days 
of the Revolution, every right of na- 
tional liberty and personal freedom that 
the most independent nation can boast, 
and in the British Empire our future 
lies. But since the days of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, two or three Scottish settle- 
ments and a colony of conquered 
Frenchmen hundreds of miles away have 
grown and flourished and become the 
second power of the British Common- 
wealth. We sent across the sea a far 
greater army than Wellington or Wash- 
ington ever commanded. We _ have 
earned a place in the mart of the world’s 
commerce, we have taken our part in 
the councils of the League of Nations. 

But despite all change these three na- 
tions, the Britain, the America and the 
Canada of today are joint heirs of the 
tradition of a thousand years. Different 
blood flows in our veins, our national 
development has led us along different 
roads. but our spirit is the spirit of the 
Britain of old, and it is the things of 
the spirit that are eternal. That spirit 
has brought us to a high place in the 
world; we hold a great inheritance, but 
we hold it subject to a charge. We 
must go forward in the way of our 
fathers, we must uphold the standards 
of liberty and order and keep peace 
among the peoples. So and so only shall 
we be justified in our birthright, so and 
so only shall we keep fast our heritage. 






















Culture 


ULTURED people are kind, 
thoughtful, deliberate. They think 
of the future. 


They plan carefully, act logically, 
refusing to be moved by emotion or 
tradition. 


They wish to show respect for the 
deceased, not merely gaudy tribute 
They wish to know in the long years 
to come that their sorrow will not be 
exaggerated by regret, that their lone- 
liness may not carry the burden of 


remorse. 

In a word, they wish protection for the 
remains—positive, permanent protec- 
tion—for the loved one. 

Such protection is available in the 


Clark Grave Vau't. 

In more than a quarter of a century 
no Clark Grave Vault has ever been 
known to fail. It protects because 
it is built according to an immutable 
law of Nature. 


And it is permanent because it has 
been so carefully planned to resist the 
elements. Being made of metal it is 
not porous. It is constructed through- 
out of Keystone copper steel, or Armco 
Iron, 12 gauge, with a plating of pure 
cadmium on the higher priced vaults 
(applied by the Udylite Process, ex- 
clusive to this vault). Science knows 
no greater resistance to rust than is 
found in this vault. 


Leading funeral directors gladly rec- 

ommend the Clark Grave Vault, and 

give with each one a 50 year guaranty. 

Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warchouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CLARK 
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GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means « f identif sing the 


vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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Then and Now 


(Continued from page 51) 


the almost endless streams of O. D. 
clad, freshly vaccinated, inoculated, in- 
sured, allotmented, inducted and idiot- 
ically optimistic youths who clattered 
up the brick pavement there with their 
hobs in the hectic days of 1917 and 
1918. Columbus Barracks was only a 
recruiting station, a vestibule to the war 
as it were, and generally was overcrowd- 
ed, as those who went through there 
can attest. 

“The wooden barracks which covered 
the reservation have vanished, leaving a 
nice lot of grass to police. It was only 
recently that the ‘Y’ hut, last link con- 


necting the barracks with the World 
’s hammer. 


War, fell under the wrecker 
This green build- 
ing with its ever 
busy telephone and 
writing tables was 
the incubator of 
many a wartime 
romance. 

“Brick barracks 
buildings which 
during the war 
were known as the 
roth, 11th and 26th 
Recruit Company 
buildings are still 
used for quartering 
troops, but the old 
12th Recruit Com- 
pany _ barracks, 
which overlooked 
the guard house, 
is used as an office building for var- 
ious departments in connection with the 
activities of the Fifth Army Corps Area. 

“The guard house, for the informa- 
tion of its alumni, is still doing business 
at the old stand.” 

Will some of the fairly nearby neigh- 
bors of others of the old World War 
training camps—Funston, Upton, Mills, 
Pike, Travis, Gordon, Lewis, we are 
naming only a few of the myriad cen- 
ters of intensive training—kindly tell the 
old trainees through the Company Clerk 
just what has become of their old 
stamping grounds and what they look 
like now? Probably some of the bud- 
dies who stayed in sunny France or in 
merry England, or who have since re- 
turned there, might give us a hint re- 
garding the present state of Camps 
Pontanezen, Winnal Downs, Morn Hill, 
Le Mans, and some of those so-called 
“rest camps”—we remember particular- 
ly the one up the long steep hill out of 
Le Havre. While we’d like to make the 
grand tour of these places, we’re afraid 
we'll have to depend upon their neigh- 
bors to supply the dope. 


ls the January number of the 
MonTHLY,” writes W. H. Ingram, 
of Cambridge (Massachusetts) 


al to the Company Clerk, “under the 
head of your column, I note the claim 
of the Rimaucourt Detail Dodgers to 





favorable notice. May I call your at- 
tention to the activities of the original 
Whiz Bang Troupe which operated in 
different huts and hospitals of the Brit- 
ish Army? 

“This troupe was composed of men 
from Base Hospital No. 5 and gave a 
show consisting of a minstrel first part 
and five distinct acts in the second half 
of the performance. As far as I can 
remember, although every member of 
the troupe was costumed, the only out- 
lay in this line was for a wig to be worn 
by the female impersonator. We start- 
ed giving these shows in September, 
19017, when we were under British con- 
trol and we played in Boulogne-sur- 

Mere, Wimereux, 
Pont de Greque, 
Dannes - Camiers, 
Saint Omer and 
Paris Plage among 
other towns. 
“Our first per- 
formance under 
the regime of the 
A. E. F. was giv- 
en in the Play 
Factory at St. 
-- Nazaire, before 
the committee 
which I believe 
was called the Con- 
gressional Military 


Committee, in 
April, 1919. The 
show was then 
called “A Breeze from Broadway,” and 


the troupers were men from the original 
Whiz Bang Troupe who volunteered to 
stay overseas when our outfit went 
home, reinforced by men from the En- 
tertainment Division of Base Section 
No. 1. 

“It may interest you to know that 
our original name came from the first 
American Army paper in France. This 
was the daily, Whiz Bang, edited, print- 
ed (by hand on a sheet of wrapping pa- 
per), and managed by one Ernie Silva. 
The paper was suppressed through the 
machinations of the superior officers, 
some of whom thought that certain 
items in the news sheet were becoming 
too personal. 

“Remember the date of the organi- 
zation of the Whiz Bang Troupe—Sep- 
tember, 1017. I think the gang will 
concede us the honor of having the first 
show troupe in the A. E. F. Our Hos- 
pital, No. 5, also claims the distinction of 
having lost the first enlisted man in the 
American Army to be killed by enemy 
fire during the World War. If any out- 





fit can beat this record, let’s hear 
from it.” 
There’s a challenge for you! The in- 


vitation to former barnstormers of the 
A. E. F. to set forth claims for recogni- 
tion of their overseas shows still holds 
good. The line for ex-press agents and | 
star performers forms at the right. 


— 
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puara there were many amateur and 
some semi- -professional and oe 
sional show troupes in the A. E. F. 
well known to us, as we saw quite a 
bunch of them ourselves, but we didn’t 
know that there were any independent 
acts which signed up with different “pro- 
ductions” until we received a letter from 
Wallace A. Joure of Marine City, Mich- 
igan. In his letter Joure said: 

“T had varied experiences overseas, 
one of them being the bass singer of the 
First Army Quartet. I should like to 
hear from some of the boys who remem- 
ber the outfit and some of the old en- 
tertainers we trouped with, namely: 
‘The Yankee Players,’ ‘The Argonne 
Players,’ ‘The Black Hawk Jazz Band,’ 
‘The Strollers,’ etc. I should also like 
to hear from the other men who formed 
our quartet, Dennis Tousignant of Bos- 
ton, first tenor; Lewis Petel of Philadel- 
phia, second tenor, and William Tatro 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, baritone. 
Wonder what became of Ernest Breuer, 
writer of ‘It’s a Long, Long Way to 
Broadway,’ and ‘When Those Boys 
From Dixie Eat that Melon on the 
Rhine,’ two of the numbers we used.” 


OW that we’ve had a good time 

talking over the pleasant features 
of the old days, it’s about time that we 
get down to the more serious business 
of our monthly get-together. Although 
more than eight years have passed since 
the last gun was fired in the war, there 
are still some bodies of comrades who 
failed to return home with us which 
have not yet been located. Burial of 
soldier dead under shell fire was often a 
hurried affair, exact location of graves 
could not always be determined by the 
burial details, rudely constructed mark- 
ers were often removed by subsequent 
shell fire or by the elements. Rendering 
assistance in the location of these bodies 
and in the identification of unknown 
bodies which have been recovered, and 
the giving of first-hand information re- 
garding the last moments of buddies 
who gave their lives in service, to their 
relatives who are still anxiously waiting 
for this information, are the important 
services which we and we alone can 
render. 

Colonel F. H. Pope, assistant to the 
Quartermaster General, in charge of the 
Cemeterial Division in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, advises that an 
investigation is now being conducted 
with a view to locating the remains of 
the following named members of Com- 
pany H, 147th Infantry, 37th Divi- 
sion: William Zazetti, Frank Dibiosi, 
Boyd Gossard, Joseph Marconis, 
Wawrzymec Saracki and Symunt 
Smyczek. 
men were killed by machine gun fire on 
Dead Man’s Hill and buried near Ivory 
during the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
The grave blanks were all signed by 
Lieutenant Trenary, of the 147th In- 
fantry, and are probably in the nature 
of a memorandum and not specific. One 
comrade states: “There was a group of 
seven or (Continued on page 74) 
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“In Flanders’ Fields the “Poppies “Blow 
‘Between the Crosses, Row on Row” 


Lest we forget, the poppy, symbolical of 
America’s hero dead, was adopted as the 
memorial flower of the American Legion 
and the American Legion Auxiliary. 

Once each year, during the week preced- 
ing Memorial Day, the Legion sponsors and 
the Auxiliary actively conducts a national 
poppy sale to provide funds for Veterans’ 
Welfare work. This is truly honoring the 
dead through service to their comrades— 
the disabled who though living did not 
wholly escape the ravages of war.* 

There is only one official Legion and Aux- 
iliary poppy. It is made entirely by disabled 
men in hospitals and training centers, and 
this bears the approved label of both organ- 
izations. Insist on these and your efforts 
will do double duty in behalf of the dis- 
abled. Write your Department Headquar- 
ters for prices. If they are unable to supply 
you, order direct. 





est we forget / 





* Special poppy campaign helps, including motion picture trailers, sales plans, publicity, 
prologues and exploitation ideas will be supplied at cost. Write for details! 





POPPY DIVISION 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA — 
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This new self-masszeging 
belt not only eaaiee yom 
look thinner INSTANTLY 
—but quickly takes off 
rolls of excess fat. 
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weakening — 

drugs are dangerous— 
strenuous reducing exer- 
cises are liable to strain 
‘your heart. The only safe 
method of reducing is mas- 
sage. This method sets up 
a vigorous circulation that 
seems to melt away the sur- 
plus fat. The Weil Reducing 
Belt, made of special re- 
ducing rubber, produces ex- 
actly the same results as 
a skilled masseur, only 
quicker and cheaper. 

Every move you make 
causes the Weil Belt to 
gently massage your 
abdomen. Results are 
rapid because this 
belt works for you 
every second. 


Fat Replaced by 

Normal Tissue 
From 4 to 6 inches of 
flabby fat usually van- 
ishes in just a few 
weeks. Only solid, normal 
tissue remains. The Weil 
Reducing Belt is endorsed 
by physicians because it not 
only takes off fat, but 
helps correct stomach dis- 
orders, constipation, back- 
ache, shortness of breath, 
and puts sagging internal organs back into piace. 


Special 10-Day Trial Offer 

Send no money. Write for detailed description and testimonials 
from delighted users. Write atonce. Special 10-day trial offer 
The Weil Company, 583 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE WEIL COMPANY, 
583 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete descrip- 
tion of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, and 
also your Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 
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nine graves of men of our company 
in first position of the Argonne just 
forward of the village of Ivory. They 
were buried by a sergeant and detail 
with no regard to instructions, that is, 
no sketch made of location and tags not 
placed to mark them.” Comrades who 
recall the death and burial of the sol- 
diers named are requested to furnish 
information to the Company Clerk. 

Investigation is also being conducted 
to locate the grave of the late ii‘vate 
1cl.. Ernest L. Cassady, Company A, 
128th Machine Gun Battalion, 35th Di- 
vision, killed in action September 28, 
1918. The following statement was 
made by Corporal Lloyd J. Stuckey who 
served in the same company: 
“While we were advancing in 
the attack on the morning of 
September 28th, Private Cas- 
sady was wounded just as he 
was crossing the wire some 
distance northeast of Baulny. 
He was shot through the right 
knee with a small shell splint- 
er. I had been detailed as 
stretcher bearer and after 
some delay got him back to a 
dressing station, somewhere 
near Charpentry, I think. He 
asked me to get him a drink and I was 
just returning with it when a squadron 
of eight or ten enemy planes flying low 
came over and dropped some bombs. 
I had almost reached Cassady, being 
about 25 feet from him when one bomb 
hit the dressing station. I escaped by 
flattening out in a ditch but Cassady 
and several others were killed and a 
number wounded. This was about 
10:30 a. m., as nearly as I can judge.” 
The following additional information is 
particularly desired: Names and or- 
ganizations of any other men who were 
in the dressing station at time of death 
of Cassady; division or organization 
that made burials of 35th Division dead 
about September 28, 1918, in the vicin- 
ity of Baulny or Charpentry. 


ANY requests from relatives of 

men who lost their lives during 
the war, for detailed information regard- 
ing the last moments and burial of these 
comrades are on file and will be included 
in this department as space permits. 
Information is wanted in the following 
cases: 

First Division: Bert C. Kines, pri- 
vate, Company C, 26th Infantry, report- 
ed first as severely wounded in action, 
July 20, 1918, later reported killed in 
action on same date. (Shown in His- 
tory of First Division as “died of 
wounds.”’) 

First Division: Roy L. Hall. pri- 
vate, Company L, 28th Infantry, killed 
in action near Soissons, July, 1918. 

SECOND’ DIVISION: Raymond _L. 
Corkery, private, Company D, 23d In- 





fantry, killed in action November 6, 
1918, on the Verdun front. 

Seconp Division: Ervin Dumbol- 
ton, private, Company A, 23d Infantry, 
reported originally as missing in action 
July 18, 1918; later reported killed in 
action same date, in attack on Soissons. 
The body of this soldier has not yet 
been recovered. 

Seconp Division: Edward Dorsey, 
private, 51st Company, Fifth Regiment 
of Marines, killed in action October 4, 
1918, in the Champagne. A brother of 
this man, Howard Dorsey of the same 
company, was also killed in action. 

SEconD Division: Tuure Henry Suo- 
minen, private, 75th Company, Sixth 
Regiment of Marines, died of 
wounds received in action July 
19, 1918, in attack on Soissons. 

SECOND DIVISION: John 
Wilford Hutches, Battery F, 
12th Field Artillery, died July 
23, 1918, of wounds received 


in action July 21, 1918, at 
Soissons. 

THIRD Division: Roy D. 
Gardiner, private, Company 


G, Seventh Infantry, killed in 
action October 13, 1918, while 
serving aS company runner. 
His body has not been recovered. 

THIRD Division: Emil Bangert, 
Company H, 38th Infantry, reported 
missing in action, October 8, 1918. 

FourtH Division: Edmund C. Na- 
ber, private, Company H, 58th Infantry, 
killed in action July 18, 1918, in Aisne- 
Marne offensive. 

FourtH Division: Arthur Hult- 
stran, private, Company I, 58th Infan- 
try, killed in action October 5, 1918, 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

FourTH Division: Harry R. Berg- 
strom, private, Headquarters Company, 
soth Infantry, killed in action October 
16, 1918, Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

SEVENTH Division: Harry W. Star- 
key, private, Company H, 64th Infan- 
try, presumably died in Base Hospital 
No. 82, as result of being gassed Oc- 
tober 16, 1918, while holding the Puve- 
nelle Sector adjoining the Moselle River. 
Riley and Schaeffer, former comrades, 
and Chaplain Vanmatre of Iowa, may 
be able to give information. 

33D Division: Keith M. Pierce, pri- 
vate, Company C, 129th Infantry, miss- 
ing in action, date not reported. 


) ferme the Company Clerk is un- 
able to conduct a general missing 
persons column, he stands ready to as- 
sist in locating service men whose state- 
ments are necessary in support of 
claims for compensation, hospitaliza- 
tion, insurance, etc. Queries and re- 
sponses in these cases should be direct- 
ed to the National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee of The American Legion, 417 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C., and 
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not to this department. The commit- 
tee wants to hear from the following: 


THIRD FIevD ARTILLERY, BATTERY E—Former 
members of this outfit remembering J. H. 
GUINN. 

CoMPANY M, 167TH INFANTRY, 42D DiIvI- 
s1oN—Comrades who remember the hospitali- 
zation and treatment of Frep HOFFMAN, or 
any information with reference to such treat- 
ment. 

309TH Fietp HospITaL, 303p SANITARY 
TRAIN, 78TH DiIvisilon—Men who served in 
this outfit with PHILIPPOoUS MOSESCU, or any 
surgeons or personnel who treated him in hos- 
pitals in France or in the United States or on 
the Hospital Ship Harrisburg. 

352p AMMUNITION TRAIN, 89TH DIvISION— 
Members of this outfit who were in action in 
France during September or October, 1918, 
and can furnish any information with refer- 
ence to disabilities of EARL ArTHUR KINSMAN. 

Boyp, Davip, former sgt., 110TH AMMU- 
NITION COMPANY, 28TH DIVISION; 5 feet 11 
inches tall, dark brown curly hair, scar on 
middle of forefinger right hand, and birthmark 
under the right eye which at times becomes 
very vivid. Is suffering from disabilities and 
Veterans Bureau is trying to locate him. His 
child is dying. 

Burns, JOHN W., enlisted in the Army in 
December, 1917, at Chicago, when twenty years 
old. Information regarding present where- 
abouts requested through Veterans Bureau. 

EGAN, JAMes J., serial No. 168135, former 
cpl., COMPANY B, 17TH ENGINEERS. At time of 
enlistment gave as future address, Terminal 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida. War Department 
trying to locate with reference to Liberty 
Bonds. 

Price, CHARLES F., formerly of Jasper, 
Tennessee. Served in Personnel Office, Camp 
Green, North Carolina. Affidavit from this 
man would greatly assist in compensation 
claim of WILLIAM W. WHIDDON. 

Simpson, Isaac Gorpon, former pvt., Com- 
PANY M, 70TH INFANTRY, at Camp Funston, 


Kansas. 5 feet 8% inches tall, black hair, 
blue eyes, dark complexion, weight 118% 
pounds. Last known address, North Littie 
Rock, Arkansas, July 19, 1923. Is Veterans 
Bureau beneficiary. 


NOTHER few months and many 
of the World War outfits will be 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
their organization. Ten years is a pret- 
ty long time, but the old gangs still like 
to get together. Notices regarding re- 
unions, efforts to keep the former fel- 
low-fighters together, and other informa- 
tion pertinent to outfit veterans organi- 
zations will be bulletined in this column 
upon request. 


77TH Diviston—Annual reunion and din- 
ner March 3d at the Aldine Club, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Address A. W. 
Clarke, secretary, 27 West 25th st., New 
York City. 

134TH Fretp ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION—Re- 
union March 12-13 at Hotel Winton, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Address H. M. Bush, secretary-treas- 
urer, 20 South Third st., Columbus, Ohio. 

308TH INFANTRY, 77TH DivisIon—In order 
to correct roster, all former members are re- 
quested to write to the secretary. Men who 
report will receive a free copy of The Rumor 
containing plans of the outfit’s trip to France. 
Address P. Brauneis, secretary, 27 West 25th 
st., New York City. 

24TH ENGINEERS—Former members _inter- 
ested in the 24th Engineers Society now being 
organized are requested to address Eugene J. 
Murphy, secretary, 11 Clinton st., Woon- 
socket, 

Tue Company CLERK. 


The Black Devil 


(Continued from page 13) 


of the varied thrush rang clear and 
compelling and masses of forget-me-nots 
lay here and there like patches of sum- 
mer sky, with drifts of snowy larkspur 
and pools of cream and gold butter- 
balls. Then one morning when the sky 
was all burnt amber and mauve, just 
before the dawn, the wolverine came 
back to his den after a iong night of 
hunting through the flower-scented dark. 
As he thrust his head into the narrow 
opening there was a growl like the grat- 
ing of a file through rusty iron, two sets 
of claws ripped through his shoulders 


and fierce teeth gashed his neck. 

Although he snarled murderously, 
nevertheless the wolverine backed away 
from the den. There was another 
growl fiercer than the first and a black 
figure rushed at him, followed by three 
cream-colored cubs. 

For a moment the carcajou stood his 
ground. Then the beast who had driven 
a bear away from his prey and killed a 
mountain lion in fair fight ran for his 
life, driven out of the valley by the 
only animal whom he feared on earth 
—his mate. 


They -Also Serve 
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his hand to put her left foot into and 
she popped into the saddle. Then the 
lieutenant fixed the stirrup straps for 
her and she said, “Well, let’s go!” 

She brought me around back of the 
station and there were two army horses 
with McClellan saddles on them. The 
lieutenant and Ern mounted them and 
all three of us jogged away to Camp 
Doniphan. That is, the others did, but 
Miss Mary and I did not. We cut up 
some capers and galloped ahead, because 
after that long ride I just naturally had 
to shake the kinks out of my muscles. 

“How do you like him, miss?” Ern 
asked when she rode back to join them. ° 

She told him I was a darling. 

Well, a soldier came and took Ern’s 


horse and the lieutenant and Miss Mary 
went off by themselves, while another 
soldier came and took Ern somewhere. 
We went back to Fort Sill and Miss 
Mary left us, and the lieutenant led me 
back to Doniphan. Here two soldiers 
were down at the stables waiting for 
us—and one of them was Ern Givens. 

“So you got througk all right, did 
you, Private Givens?” says the lieuten- 
ant, and I was surprised at his voice. 
It had changed. It wasn’t a bit more 
friendly than it used to be but more 
formal, more like he was talking to a 
man he didn’t care to know any better 
than he knew Ern right then. 

“Yes, sir,” says Ern—changed, too. He 
seemed embar- (Continued on page 76) 
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rassed. When he came up to take the 
saddle and bridle off me the lieutenant 
said to him in a low voice: “Have you 
told anybody this is your horse, Private 
Givens?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Don’t. The other men would think 
you were boot-licking me by loaning me 
your wonderful horse. You're a brick, 
Givens.” 

“I suppose you thought, when the 
train pulled out that day, you’d seen the 
last of me, eh, sir?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Thanks, sir. Did the lady enjoy The 
Professor?” 

“She did. The lady is—er—very de- 
vastating, Givens, so I’m afraid you'll 
have to get accustomed to seeing her 
on The Professor. She has a habit of 
having her own way, it seems.” 

“She’s a lady and a sport,” said Ern, 
“and she wears the uniform. Whatever 
she wants is an order for me, sir.” 

Another soldier approached, and the 
lieutenant introduced Private Givens to 
him as Stable Sergeant Rogan. 

(“Ha!” O’Malley spoke up. “Rogan! 
Irish, I'll be bound, and probably born 
in a box stall. The Irish are horsemen, 
Professor.”’) 

This Rogan seemed as much at ease 
in the lieutenant’s presence as in mine. 
He nodded to Ern and began inspecting 
me. And that was an inspection! His 
hands were here, there, everywhere, 
stroking, feeling, pressing. 

“May God help the poor colonel, 
sor,” he said presently. “Sure he'll 
have a fit at the sight of a sicond 
lootenant gallivantin’ around on the 
back of a horse fit for Gineral Pershing 
himself, an’ divil a worrd o’ lie in that. 
God forbid he’d be a governmint horse, 
sir, for if he is the lootinant’ll be ranked 
out of him as sure as pussy is a cat.” 

“The horse,” said Lieutenant Burwell, 
“has been loaned to me by a friend who 
is unable to use him for the present. 


Private Givens here is an excellent 
horseman, Sergeant Rogan. I knew him 
in civil life. 1 desire that he shall here- 
after look after this horse for me. I’! 
speak to the captain about it and I’m 
sure he’ll have no objection.” 

“Private Givens’ll be after lockin’ 
afther the lootinant’s mount, will he? 
Faith then, ‘tis Stable Sergeant Rogan 
that'll be afther lookin’ afther Private 


Givens. Look here, rook,’ he added, 
turning to my dear master. “I’m none 
of ye’re war-time sogers, so I’m not. 


I’m wan of the last of a fast-disap- 
pearin’ tribe that was raised on button 
shticks an’ metal polish whin the Army 
was an Army! I've been a stable ser- 
geant since 1901, and I'll have no she- 
nanigans among me stable police, so like 
the good man I'll make out of ye yet, 
wit’ all ye’re faults, see to it that ye 
treat this animal as ye would a child of 
your own.” 

He walked around to my head and 
opened my mouth to look at my teeth 
and see how old I was. That was like 
Stable Sergeant Rogan. He took no 
man’s word for anything. Lieutenant 
Burwell winked at Ern Givens. ‘“‘Rogan’s 
bark is worse than his bite,’ I heard 
him whisper. “That old warrior is a 
grand piece of work. You'll like him 
immensely.” 

Ern nodded. I knew he'd like Rogan, 
because Rogan liked me and I liked 
Rogan. Subsequently I learned that 
everybody, whether in tents or on the 
picket line, liked Rogan. He had been 
in the service so long that general offi- 
cers he had served with as second lieu- 
tenants were always meeting up with 
him and hailing him in a way they 
never employed toward other soldiers. 
Once I saw the artillery brigadier shake 
hands with him—and you know that 
isn’t done very often with enlisted men. 
I suppose the brigadier made an excep- 
tion in Rogan’s case due to the fact 
that Rogan was an institution, It was 
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very amusing to hear Rogan and that 
brigadier discussing the brigade as if 
they owned it together. Rogan was al- 
ways storming around the stables, sus- 
pecting the worst and looking for it, 
but robody seemed to pay much atten- 
tion to him—probably because they 
soon discovered that Rogan was a dear 
fraud who loved to coddle to himself 
the fiction that he was a very devil of 
a fellow because he had to be, and that 
everybody hated and feared him and he 
didn’t care two hoots in a hollow what 
they thought. 

Dear old Stable Sergeant Rogan! You 
shall learn what a true friend to me he 
developed into in the days that followed 
and what a gallant, thoughtful, wonder- 
ful, hard-boiled old warrior he was. The 
last I saw of him, he and old Tip were 
lying very quietly together by the side 
of the road to Grandecourt—however, 
that part of my tale can wait. 

Stable Sergeant Rogan ordered Ern 
to remove my saddle and bridle and 
walk me up and down for fifteen min- 
utes to cool me out. The bridle he gave 
to another stable police to wash and 
polish and the saddle he hung up on a 
peg in the harness room, where he had 
his own cot. He wasn’t supposed to 
sleep there—in fact, for some reason or 
other it was against orders. However, 
Stable Sergeant Rogan was such a cap- 
able, experienced and well-disciplined 
soldier that he never hesitated to dis- 
obey an order if it got in his way, for 
he feared no man, not even the captain. 
He’d talk up like a free soul to the com- 
manding general, for while he respected 
rank he wasn’t at all in awe of it. I 
remember the day the captain told him 
he’d have to sleep in his tent and be 
present to maintain law and order 
among his section o’ nights. 

“T have coprils in my section, sir,” 
Rogan retorted briskly. “If they can’t 
maintain law an’ ordher whin me back’s 
turned, then I’m thinkin’ the captain 
has lost his ability to pick good non- 
commissioned officers. Who the divil 
will maintain law an’ ordher in the sta- 
bles if not the stable sergeant? What 
if we should have a fire? Would the 
captain have me wait until a sleepy 
guard discovered it? I’m gettin’ old, 
sir. I must have a bit of privacy, and 
the harness room affords it.” 

“See here, Sergeant Rogan,” said the 
captain at that, “there’s a general or- 
der forbidding the maintenance of dogs 
in this division—and yet you maintain 
a dog in this harness room with you.” 

“Oh, sure, sir,” Rogan replied, “that’s 
just some damned nonsinse of the sani- 
thary inspecthor. In the ould days we 
all had dogs, and did they sicken us? 
They did not! A soger must have a dog 
to keep him from goin’ to hell entirely.” 

“T’ve overlooked your dog officially, 
but you must see that he doesn’t bark 
and betray his presence.” 

“T’ll promise ye that, sor,” says Ro- 
gan with a wide grin. “Sure the briga- 
dier was up only this mornin’ to borrow 
him from me for a week-end shootin’ 


trip. And the (Continued on page 78) | 
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division commandher has sent his aide 
over to ask can he have me dog for 
the week-end following. Ha, ha!” 
Rogan laughed derisively. “The divil 
fly away wit’ that sanithary in- 
specthor, wit’ his newfangled notions 
of health. I’ve been too long in the 
service to let that laddy-buck take 
away me privileges.” 

That ended the argument and Rogan 
and his pointer dog, Demmy, continued 
to occupy the harness room. 


Cuapter VIII 


HEN I had cooled out, Rogan 

told Ern to tie me on the picket 
line and wipe me off with a salt sack, 
which he gave Ern. Then he and Ern 
went away to stand retreat. Sergeant 
Rogan and his detail of stable police 
were not required by the 
captain to be present at 
retreat roll-call, but Ro- 
gan felt they might all 
get slack if he availed 
himself of the privilege. 
Indeed, slackness was 
the bugaboo of Rogan’s 
life. 

Now, since the day 
Ern Givens had bought 
me at that Forest Serv- 
ice auction I had always 
been a one man horse. 
My master was all in all to me and I 
never bothered to scrape up friendships 
with other horses. The picket line was 
filled with horses and none of them 
looked like the sort I care to get ac- 
quainted with, for so far as I could see 
they were mostly coarse draft animals. 
So I stood there, drowsing in the sun, 
until aroused by an insolent shove from 
the right. It almost upset me, and as 
soon as I could recover my balance I 
whirled and lashed out with both 
hind legs. 

I failed to connect with anything, so 
I backed the length of the halter-shank 
and let fly twice more. Still I merely 
kicked holes in the air. So I faced 
about to see what I was up against, 
and there was a bunchy little pack mule 
standing parallel with the picket line 
and laughing at me. He was as slick 
as a mouse, coal black, and had a hand- 
some “mealy” nose. 

“Easy, rook, easy,” he brayed. “Cut 
out the rough stuff. It isn’t allowed on 
the picket line, you know. You're in 
the Army now. You’re not behind the 
plow—so reserve your grouch until 
we’re turned loose together in the cor- 
ral.” 

“What do you mean by shoving me?” 
TI neighed. 

He brayed pleasurably. “Well, to 
tell the truth, old son,” he replied, “I 
really didn’t mean to be offensive. 
You're such a lovely thing, darling, so 
dainty and aristocratic, like you’d just 








popped out of a horse show, that I de- 
cided to find out whether or not you're 
half the Nancy you look. Well, I’ve 
found out. You've got plenty of pluck 
and spirit and I had to jump fast to 
keep from being on the receiving end 
of your kicks. Come, fella, snap out 
of your peeve, and let’s be friends. I'll 
not try any more tricks on you.” 

“If you do I'll make you hard to 
catch, Brother Mule,” I replied. 

He cocked up his ears and his eyes 
flashed angrily. ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
accept my apology and explanation?” 
he demanded. “If you aren’t, then I 
intended an insult, and what are you 
going to do about it?” 

“Tip!” yelled another pack mule. 
“Shut up! Yeu’re getting too old to 
be taking on the. young fellows, and 
that flaxen-haired dappled dandy is no 

set-up for any mule. Lay 

off the war talk and wel- 
come him to the bat- 
tery.” 

“He’s welcome 
enough,” said Tip, “but 
I’m too old a soldier to 
stand for a _ call-down 
from the latest arrived 
recruit.” 

“Well, how old a sol- 
dier are you, mule?” I 
inquired. 

“I really don’t know,” 

“but I was in my prime 


Tip replied, 
when the Missouri farmer that raised 


me sold me to the Army. I swum 
ashore from the transport at Daquiri, 
Cuba, in 1898—and that’s nineteen 
years ago. I suppose I’m about twenty- 
five years old.” 

“Well, you’re too old for me to pick 
on,” I replied magnanimously. “I’ve 
whipped horses that would walk around 
you like a cooper around a barrel. I’m 
no riding academy graduate, I'll have 
you know. I’m range raised and any 
animal on this picket line that wants 
to find out whether I’m a Nancy horse 
or not can proceed to make his ap- 
pointments right now.” 

I calculated the length of my halter- 
shank and the distance to Tip and saw 
that I could make it. So I leaped at 
hit and struck him with my breast on 
the point of the shoulder and upset 
him as pretty as you please. That was 
an old trick Ern Givens had taught me, 
for use when we hazed broncs being 
ridden fer the first time, although of 
course I never butted the broncs hard 
enough to throw them—merely to turn 
them and let them know who was boss. 
Also, in the cutting corral one has to 
bustle steers about a bit, too. 

Tip picked himself up and backed 
away so I couldn’t do it again. “That’s 
one I’ll warrant you never had tried on 
you before, Tip,” I informed him 
pleasantly. 

“It is, rook, it is,” 
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“and I don’t want seconds on it either. 
Drat you, I'll be lame for a week.” 

He looked so surprised and pained 
and sheepish I thought the whole picket 
line would give him the horse-laugh, 
but to my surprise nobody as much as 
snickered, so I decided Tip must have 
inspired them with fear or respect. Af- 
ter all, Tip was an honest old warrior, 
as his latest remark had demonstrated, 
so out of respect for his years and his 
service I declined to pick on him fur- 
ther and suggested that we let bygones 
be bygones. 

“To err is mulish—to forgive is 
equine,” Tip gasped, and stretched his 
mealy nose toward me. I rubbed mine 
against it, and from that moment for- 
ward we were the best of friends. How- 
ever, as Tip inferred would be the case, 
he was quite lame the following morn- 
ing and went on sick report. The vet- 
erinary came and looked him over and 
he and Rogan decided Tip had strained 
himself in draft. Tip wasn’t at all 
sorry to be marked quarters, which is 
what they mark you in the Army when 
you're too ill to do duty but not ill 
enough to go to hospital. Tip had half 
a notion to malinger and fake lameness 
after he was well, but on-the fifth day 
following the injury he was so bored 
from merely standing on the picket 
line that his soldierly instincts asserted 
themselves and, although his shoulder 
was still quite sore, he declined to fa- 
vor it and was accordingly returned to 
duty. He was happy to have the exer- 
cise. 

I learned later that his duties were 
light. In the morning after stables he 
and Baguio, the other mule (termed 
Bag for short) hauled the manure out 
into a field. Twice a week they hauled 
forage from the quartermaster’s depot 
and occasionally they drew the colonel 
around in the depot wagon. While the 
colonel had an automobile, he had been 
forty years in the Army and, having 
gotten accustomed to mules and the de- 
pot wagon, he preferred them. Many 
a time I’ve heard the colonel remark 
that two good mules would take him 
places no motor car could go. 

There was only one box stall in the 
stables and that was occupied by the 
captain’s mount, a chestnut charger 
about half standard bred and half what 
have you. His name was Boodler. 
Why, I never knew. He was a stuck-up 
fellow by nature and the special privi- 
leges accorded him as the skipper’s 
mount had quite turned his head. I 
never thought much of him. He had 
too much knee action and too close ac- 
tion behind. He was too long in the 
body and too narrow in the barrel, and 
while he had a prodigious appetite he 
was hard to keep in condition. Also he 
had a ewe neck and a dirty habit, when 
the captain’s striker entered the stall to 
groom him, of crowding the man over 
against the wall and leaning on him 
heavily. This would earn him a rap in 
the ribs with the curry-comb and give 
him an excuse to prance around and 
play smarty. (Continued on page 80) 
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When the captain mounted him he al- 
ways tried to bolt; he fought the bit and 
pranced and shied at imaginary things. 
Stable Sergeant Rogan hated him. 

“You ewe-necked, misshapen, addle- 
brained nuisance,” I heard him say one 
day to Boodler, “you look more like a 
sheep than a horse. You shouldn't be 
ridden. You should have a collie dog 
to drive you.” 

It was the gossip ofethe picket line 
that the only reason the captain main- 
tained Boodler was because he couldn’t 
afford a better horse. I gathered that 
Boodler had been a riding academy 
horse, and the captain, lately a civilian, 
and knowing nothing of horses, had 
been swindled into buying him. 

From Tip I gleaned all the news of 
the battery. That mule was one of the 
finest judges of men 
I have ever known 
—I mean men of 
military character 
and masculine pro- 
pensities. He never 
paid any attention 
to the privates, re- 
garding them as a 
necessary evil and 
to be borne with patience and under- 
standing until one of them showed up 
some morning with a corporal’s rags 
tacked on his arm; whereupon Tip 
would have something pertinent to say 
about him. 

From Tip I learned that the captain 
was a washout. He was a highly intel- 
ligent man, as indeed he had to be for 
his civilian job, which was cashier in 
a bank. He was a “ninety-day won- 
der’—that is, a graduate of the First 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camp. Like 
his horse, Boodler, however, he had 
(according to Tip) a wholly erroneous 
estimate of his own importance in the 
military machine. Authority sat heav- 
ily upon him; he was much concerned 
with salutes and obeisance to his rank; 
he took the war very seriously and was 
strong on discipline without having the 
slightest idea of what discipline means. 
He saw too much and overlooked 
nothing: he gave harsh censure for 
work ordinarily well done and never a 
word of praise for work very well 
done. He never smiled; the men were 
afraid of him and, as I learned in time 
to come, when men are afraid of their 
captain they are liable to hate him, in 
which respect they are not so very dif- 
ferent from horses, after all! When 
the captain spoke to a man he managed 
to make that man feel that he was less 
than the dust beneath the captain’s 
feet: the captain (according to Tip) 
was always expecting the worst from 
his men, in consequence of which, 
quite usually, he got it. 

“He’s a military four-flusher,” said 
Tip. “He realizes he doesn’t know 
much more than the privates about 





field artillery, so he tries to cover up 
his ignorance by being so gosh-darned 
military he gives me a pain, He’s as 
cold as a Labrador frog. However, 
he’s intelligent and earnest, and if he 
lasts long enough in campaign to get 
the meringue scraped off him he may 
make a red-leg yet. I’ve seen some 
awful excuses for men worked over in 
the military machine and turned out 
looking and acting half-way human. It 
doesn’t do to make snap judgments in 
the service, Professor. Remember the 
old saying: ‘A ragged colt may make 
a good horse.’ 

“My private opinion is that our pres- 
ent skipper doesn’t belong with the line. 
He’s an office man—a detail monger, 
and in the fullness of time he'll slip 
quite naturally into his place. I’ve 
been dragging this 
old colonel of ours 
around in the depot 
wagon a matter of 
six years and I’ve 
kept my eyes and 
ears open so I get all 
the news first. No- 
body can fool our 
old man very long. 
This regiment isn’t a regiment to him. 
It’s his family. He loves it. He knows 
every old non-commissioned officer 
in it by name; he hates fuss and 
feathers; his idea of soldiering is 
to get the job forward without friction 
and not take one’s self too seriously. 
I’m telling you, Professor, we’re due 
for a shift in skippers, for only yester- 
day I heard the Old Man remark to the 
adjutant that Captain Carey was court 
martialing too many of his men and 
busting and making non-commissioned 
officers entirely too often; that it had 
been his experience that in such cases 
the fault lay with the captain rather 
than with the men. The Old Man 
added, further, that Captain Carey did 
not have a very good military figure 
and had a poor voice for command.” 

“Who is next in command in our bat- 
tery?” I asked Tip. 


“First Lieutenant Galwey. He’s the 
executive officer. He’s a washout, too, 
but it isn’t quite his fault. The skip- 


per nags him. Tells him what to do 
and then spoils everything by telling 
him how to do it, which robs Galwey 
of his initiative. The executive officer 
is another ninety-day wonder. He’s a 
kind, decent young man, but far from 
firm enough. The men love him be- 
cause he'll do anything for them and 
will cover up for them to the captain. 
They borrow money from him. He’s 
naturally a compromiser, and I tell you 
an officer can’t compromise on any- 
thing. Under the right captain Galwey 
would develop into a pretty fair officer. 
He doesn’t know anything and needs 
leading and training. He doesn’t care 
whether the men salute him or not and 
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that’s all wrong. An officer should 
never permit enlisted men to forget 
that he is the President’s representa- 
tive; he may waive a lot of standing to 
attention if he cares to, but he must 
never waive the omission of not offer- 
ing to stand to attention and salute. 
“Lieutenant Faraday is the third 
ranking officer. He’s a first lieutenant, 
too. A society boy. Very polite, talks 
like an actor and dresses expensively. 


Absolutely not a democrat. Regards . 


enlisted men. as his social, mental and 
moral inferiors. .He knows’ horses, 
though, and rides wonderfully. Keeps 
a string of polo ponies here. He plays 
good polo, so I’ve’ heard, but aside 
from that he: doesn’t appear to have 
any brains. He’s never worked a day 
in his life and doesn’t know how. He 
makes everybody wait on him and has 
no hesitancy in asking a non-commis- 
sioned officer to perform menial services 
for him. He just doesn’t know any 
better, that’s all. I hear he’s a dumb- 
bell at field artillery mathematics, too— 
whatever they are—but he speaks 
French. I heard the top tell Rogan 
last night that he expects Faraday to 
be shifted to France and used as an 
interpreter. Rogan said he was glad to 
learn Faraday was good for something. 
He’s wearing the stable sergeant out, 
you know. He thinks he knows more 
about horses and mules than Rogan and 
orders Rogan to do things Rogan knows 
from experience shouldn’t be done.” 

“Does Rogan do them?” I asked. 

“Say, what the devil kind of a soldier 
do you suppose Rogan is?” Tip de- 
manded. “Of course he doesn’t. Take 
Roamer, the off wheeler on No. 2 gun, 
for instance. He’s been lame lately. 
Faraday swore it was an _ incipient 
spavin and thought Roamer ought to 
be condemned. As a matter of fact, it 
was thrush. The frog of Roamer’s 
near hind hoof is rotten with it. The 
odor would knock you down, but Rogan 
will have Roamer cured in another 
month. Hurrah for Rogan. I love 
him like my own son.” 

“Mules never have sons, Tip,” I 
couldn’t help reminding him. 

“T know,” Tip replied sadly. “We’re 
hybrids—without pride of ancestry or 
hope of posterity. But we’re mighty 
dear to men that understand us and 
can appreciate good common sense and 
the non-quitting spirit: Rogan is my 
friend. He swam ashore with: me at 
Daquiri when he was a mere boy. He 
packed me with ammunition to carry 
up to the infantry at San Juan Hill; 
he knew I had something on the ball 
and he made me the lead pack-mule, 
an honor which I appreciated and 
never betrayed. I was wounded at 
San Juan Hill, too— got a Mauser 
through the shoulder. Rogan attended 
me personally. After the Cuban cam- 
paign I was shipped to the Philippines 
and shot into a mountain howitzer bat- 
tery. And who should be in it when 
I joined but Rogan. 

“He recognized me at once. ‘Why, 
you scenery- (Continued on page 83) 
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loving old skunk,’ he yelled, and kissed 
me on the nose. Then he went to 
the captain and told him about my 
service and disposition, how I couldn’t 
be stampeded and would never 
quit—and by jings, once more I led 
the pack train! Pat Rogan and I have 
marched through mud up to my with- 
ers; we've swum every important river 
in Luzon, Samar, Leyte and Mindanao. 
We've been bitten and stung and 
starved, we’ve been shot at early and 
often. Once we had to get a gun into 
action on a point where a gun just 
couldn’t be gotten. The other mules 
refused but Rogan led me up with the 
wheels and the trail. Then we made 
another trip down and came back with 
the tube and the trunion, and while 
the gun crew put the gun together Ro- 
gan and I got the ammunition to them. 
Professor, that trail was so steep Rogan 
had to hang on to my neck to keep 
me from falling over backward, what 
with the weight of the pack. Ah, me, 
those were the good old days! 

“And then came the Boxer ruckus 
and they stuck me in a transport again 
and landed me at Taku, and we began 
the long drag overland to Peking. I 
saw L troop of the Fourth Cavalry go 
through the corn-field at Yang-Tsung 
with the pistol and come back through 
the Chinks again with the saber. Good 
work! I helped drag a three-point-two 
field gun at Tientsin; we got a di- 
rect hit and my share was a chunk of 
hardware in my right rump. Luckily I 
was on the lead instead of the wheel; 
the wheelers never knew what struck 
them. But I never quit and Rogan 
never suggested it. I couldn’t. We 
had to get the guns up, that’s all, and 
the horses were dying or too weak to 
stand the gaff. I got two bullet wounds 
just after we’d gone into action before 
one of the gates of Peking and were 
galloping back wifh the limber. Rogan 
was hit, too. He was riding me that day. 

“But we pulled through and finally 
went back to the Islands. There we 
had many years of war and peace until 
the Mexican situation called for troops 
on the border, and as we had a lot of 
excess animals in Manila and an empty 
horse transport going home, they re- 
patriated two hundred and fifty of us. 
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I tell you it was hard to part with Ro- 
gan. Imagine my joy, therefore, when 
I was assigned to the —th and found 
old Pat there on the job. I was in 
E Battery’ first, but 


picket line I made him notice me. 

“Now I have nine battle scars on 
my old hide and Rogan was with me 
when I got them all. So he checked up 
on the scars and identified me, and five 
minutes later I was traded for another 
mule and dear old Pat Rogan and I 
were back together again. I was a lit- 
tle run down at the time, so Rogan 
bought carrots for me at his own ex- 
pense. My teeth had been neglected 
and I had lampers. Rogan filed my 
teeth and cured me. Cripes, what a 
sore mouth I had! He gave me bran 
mashes and hand-picked my hay; he 
turned me loose to prowl around as I 
pleased. knowing I wouldn’t betray his 
confidence and go where I shouldn’t, 
and he saw to it that I didn’t do a lick 
of work until I was as fat and slick and 
shiny as I was the day I left the farm. 
Dear old Rogan! All I ask is that I 
get sent to France with him. We've 
seen a lot of service together, Rogan 
and I, and it just isn’t in the cards, I 
suppose, that we'll come back from 
this war. All I hope is that when we 
go we'll go together and set an old army 
example to these new troops.” 

I interrupted Tip’s eulogy to ask him 
about the second lieutenants. 

“Briggs is an old enlisted man—ten 
years in a light battery, a graduate of 
the non-commissioned officers’ school at 
Fort McKinley, Luzon,” he 
me. “An old top sergeant and a good 
one. Knows men and how to get the 
best out of them without friction. But 
the poor devil is completely bewildered 
in this outfit; he just doesn’t recognize 
the service any more. This regiment 
used to be the first 
—th, you know, but they split the —th 
three ways and used each battalion as 
the nucleus for a new regiment. We 
haven’t very many old soldiers with us, 
but what we have are good and they’d 
stick with the outfit, because they know 
they aren’t officers and gentlemen and 
if commissioned they'd feel out of 
place. Iheard (Continued on page 84) 
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Briggs say, quite bitterly, the other day, 
that if it wasn’t for his wife, who in- 
duced him to accept a commission, he’d 
rather be wearing a red hat cord and 
riding with the limbers (the top ser- 
geant rides with the limbers, you know). 
The Old Man appreciates Briggs, how- 
ever. I heard him tell the adjutant so 
recently. Briggs will have a battery of 
his own one of these bright days.” 

“How about my new master, Lieuten- 
ant Burwell?” I asked Tip, for I knew 
less than nothing about the man. 

“Why, don’t you know your own mas- 
ter?” Tip brayed, surprised. 

Feeling that I could trust Tip to the 
limit with any confidence, I told him 
all about myself and that I was, in 
reality, owned by Ern Givens. Tip was 
profoundly interested and declared that, 
while it was never his habit to pay any 
particular attention to privates until 
they had been in the service at least a 
year, he would give Ern the double O 
the next time he came to groom me, 
and see how the boy shaped up. 

“Burwell,” said Tip, adverting to my 
query, “is the flower of the flock. To 
begin, he is and always was a gentle- 
man. His father owns a big cattle 
ranch in California and they also breed 
race horses. It doesn’t matter much 
whether the ranch pays or not because 
the Burwells are rich. Young Burwell 
secured an appointment to West Point, 
but got thrown out in his third year— 
not for any particular offense, so I’ve 
heard, but because in that year he ex- 
ceeded the number of demerits a man 
may have and still remain in the 
Academy. I imagine he was just tak- 
ing life too easily—and when he lost 
out at West Point he was jarred into 
a realization that this life of ours is 
what we—and not our parents—make 
it. Burwell’s father felt disgraced—so 
young Burwell didn’t come home. He 
proved he had the right stuff in him by 


enlisting in the field artillery. They 
made him corporal at once; in three 
months he was a sergeant; when he 


had served two years he went up for 
a commission from the ranks and 
won it.” 


Old Tip paused to nose a fly off my 
neck. He chuckled deep down in his 
throat. “And the joke of it is,” he con- 
tinued, “the boy was commissioned in 
May of 1916 and is senior to every 
member of his old class at West Point, 
who weren’t commissioned until July. 

“T heard him telling Rogan one day 
(he and Rogan were enlisted men to- 
gether) that after being commissioned 
he got a thirty-day leave and went 
home in his uniform to call on his 
father and mother, and when he’d ex- 
plained the situation the old man was 
proud as Lucifer and swore his boy 
was fully equipped with the Burwell 
brand of guts. ‘Samuel,’ he declared, 
‘I’m going to give you fifty thousand 
dollars and two of the finest and best 
schooled thoroughbreds on the ranch as 
a reward of merit. An army officer 
ought to have independent means. He 
can’t live like a gentleman on his sal- 
ary—that is, a shave-tail can’t.’ ‘Well. 
this shave-tail can and will,’ says our 
Sam Burwell. ‘I'll save enough out of 
my pay to buy myself a horse, and as 
for the fifty thousand, you keep it. I 
haven’t learned how to spend money 
and I don’t intend to put on dog with 
my less fortunate brother officers.’ 

“So he came to the old regiment that 
this one was partly made from and rode 
a battery mount—not a half decent one 
at that. And now he has you—free 
gratis! Of course there’s nothing un- 
usual about your Ern Givens liking him 
well enough, on sight, to loan you to 
him. Everybody likes our Sammy. 
He’s always referred to, in private, as 
Sammy, and when men speak of an 
officer that familiarly it’s a sign they 
like him. Same way when they give 
one a nick-name. My last battery com- 
mander was known as the Little Feller. 
He’s a colonel now—a war colonel, of 
course, and the day he got his eagles 
and came down to say good-bye to Ser- 
geant Rogan he wept. He said he didn’t 
enjoy the promotion at all, because it 
meant that never, never again would he 
command a battery. 

“Of course, Professor, you must 
know that there are only three jobs in 
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the army worth having. One is top 
sergeant, the other is company com- 
mander and the third is colonel. While 
one is a major or lieutenant-colonel he’s 
on his dignity; has all to do with of- 
ficers and scarcely anything with en- 
listed men. But once he becomes a 
colonel he’s the daddy of the regiment 
and he thinks less about his officers and 
watches over the enlisted men like they 
were children. He’s got to be close to 
them if he expects them to be good 
boys and reflect credit on his office in 
the day of stress.” 

“Who and what is our first sergeant, 
Tip?” I asked. 

“Now you're asking something, Pro- 
fessor. The top sergeant of this outfit 
is Dink Munro. He’s five feet five 
with a breast on him as broad as an 
ambulance and covered with campaign 
ribbons. He’s been a top sergeant fif- 
teen years. Rogan says Dink Munro 
has pipe-clay and saddle-soap in his 
bones instead of mar- 
row; he’s all that 
holds this outfit to- 
gether, and in spite 
of the captain, Dink 
is making a battery 
out of it. When he 
speaks the men jump. 
He’s terrible but just; 
he doesn’t know any- 
thing except field ar- 
tillery, but by the 
Great Gun of Athens, 
Rogan says, he knows that! 


Dink 
Munro will not be with us long, how- 


ever. He’s too good. He has stead- 
ily declined a cemmission but they'll 
force it on him yet. The Old Man is 
going to drop in at Dink’s orderly tent 
some bright day and talk to him about 
his duty in this emergency, and the 
first thing Dink will know he’ll be wear- 
ing two bars and skippering a battery. 

“Our duty sergeants do not amount 
to very much at present,” Tip went on, 
“but nobody expects anything from 
them. The captain has picked them be- 
cause they're college men and they 
think their chevrons are the insignia of 


superior breeding. I tell you, Prof, 
the best non-com is a roughneck. We 
have a stevedore boss, a_barkeeper 


from a tough saloon, a section boss, a 
cowboy, two policemen and an old sour- 
dough who was shift boss in a mine, 
and any one of them would be worth 
two of these inexperienced and untried 
boys just out of college. They know 
men and how to handle them, and they 
would order a thing done and not ask 
their men to do it. Unfortunately, they 
eat mashed potatoes with their knives 
(so Rogan says) so they’re still privates. 

“Well, their chance will come. Sammy 
Burwell will have this battery before 
he’s six months older. I know he will. 
I heard the Old Man tell the lieutenant 
colonel he would. And when Burwell 


gets us there'll be chevrons flying 
around like leaves in an autumn 
gale. Burwell has the jump on all of 


He has had two 
so he knows the 


the junior officers. 
years in West Point, 





gentleman end of the game, and he put 
in two years in the ranks and knows 
soldiers from soul to guts.” 

I didn’t say anything about it to Tip 
at the time, but I thought: “Well, 
somebody had better keep an eye on 
my master, Ern Givens, for if that old 
riding boss doesn’t know men and how 
to handle them, then I’m distantly re- 
lated to a donkey.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


y= I had the greatest faith in Ern 
Givens getting somewhere in the 
Army. And I didn’t have long to wait 
for Ern to bring himself to the atten- 
tion of his superiors. About a week af- 
ter we'd joined up we were out on the 
terrain with the battery, getting practice 
in selecting a position and going into it. 
Lieutenant Burwell wasn’t with us that 
day. The battery clerk was down with 
measles and the lieutenant was helping 
Dink Munro get out 
the payroll, so at 
Burwell’s request Ern 
was riding me that 
day to give me ex- 
ercise. Ern had been 
assigned to the bat- 
tery commander’s de- 
tail, which rides far 
ahead of the firing 
battery to select the 
position, mark the 
route for the battery 
coming up, establish a battery com- 
mander’s position (known as the B. C. 
post), string the telephone wire from 
the B. C. post to the guns and figure 
the firing data. 

Well, the B. C. detail rode off half 
an hour before the executive officer 
moved out with the battery, and the 
captain had a blue-print map of the 
terrain and decided to study it. Being 
new to the mounted service (or any 
other kind of service for that matter) 
he did the one thing the Provisional 
Drill and Service Regulations specific- 
ally warn one against doing—and that 
is to open a map while sitting on a 
horse. Nobody ever opened a map on 
me, so I don’t know whether it would 
affect me or not, but I do know that 
the crackling of the stiff paper and the 
vague outlines of something unusual in 
back of them frightens horses to death 
and they just naturally go crazy. Some 
horses will try to bolt, but nine out of 
ten—even the most docile of horses— 
will immediately start pitching like the 
craziest outlaw you ever saw at a rodeo. 

Well, the captain’s horse did that— 
and at the first pitch the blue-print map 
floated out of the captain’s hands and 
over that fool horse’s head, .which ter- 
rified him even more. At the second 
pitch the captain shot out on his horse’s 
neck and slid off—almost but not quite, 
for his boot got caught in the stirrup. 

My friends, I give you my word he 
was about to be dragged to his death 
and, as a matter of fact, he was dragged 
about fifty feet, kicked twice and 
tramped on (Continued on page 86) 
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once. The men stood frozen with ter- 
ror—all except my beloved master. I 
felt Ern’s legs tighten on me and I 
leaped from a standstill into a gallop, 
the way a well-trained cow horse can. 

I’m fast still, for all my years, but 
when I was five years old I was just a 
honey-colored streak once I got down 
to business. Ern drove me straight at 
that mad horse. Bang! With the point 
of my shoulder I took him, full force, 
on the muscular cushion of his—and 
knocked him sprawling. Even as he 
went down Ern shot out of the saddle 
head first, the way he used to do when 
we bull-dogged a steer; and lit, sprawl- 
ing his hundred and eighty pounds on 
that horse’s head. 

Of course, as you probably know, 
O’Malley, when you’re down flat and 
a man sits on your head, you can’t get 
up. You'll scrape wildly with all fours 
trying to, but you realize almost in- 
stantly how helpless you are, so you 
lie still and pant and wonder what’s go- 
ing to happen next. And it was that 
way with Boodler. The fall had 
knocked the wind out of him and he 
lay still. 

“Climb down off your dead 
some of you men,” Ern yelled, 
cut the captain loose!” 

The instrument sergeant dismounted 
on the run, got out his knife as he 
came, slashed the stirrup strap and 
dragged the captain away from Boodler, 
his foot still caught in the stirrup. The 
skipper was unconscious and bloody, 
but Ern did not wait to paw him over. 

“Lay him out flat,” he ordered the 
instrument sergeant. “One of you pri- 
vates come here and stand to this 
horse’s head when I let him up. I’m 
going back to camp for a doctor and an 
ambulance.” 

The instant Boodler got up (he 
was wringing wet with sweat by that 
time—all from terror and excitement) 
Ern forked me and we headed back 
for Doniphan. I didn’t run. I flew. I 
cleared a ten-foot arroyo and topped a 
six-foot gate; we passed a general of- 
ficer in a staff car and he yelled fu- 
riously to Ern to stop—wanted to know 
what the hell he meant by running a 
horse to death. And when Ern wouldn’t 
stop that general officer had his chauf- 
feur turn the car around and pursue us, 
seeing which Ern pulled me up and 
rode back to meet him. 

“Private, you’re in arrest!” yelled 
the general officer as we met. “How 
dare you run a government horse like 
that?” 

“He’s my horse, mister,” said Ern, 
“and I'll run him to death if I like. 
I’m on my way for a doctor and an 
ambulance. My captain’s been dragged 
by his horse. Don’t stand there gawk- 
ing at me, man. Turn that car around 
and follow me,” and without waiting to 
see that the general to whom he had 


tails, 
“and 


They Also Serve 


(Continued from page 85) 


given such furious orders was following 
us, Ern and I headed back. 

The general followed, but he was af- 
ter Ern, not the captain! They lifted 
our poor skipper into the tonneau and 
beat it for the base hospital, but not 
until that confounded general had made 
Ern Givens furnish him with his name, 
battery and regiment. Even then he 
suspected Ern of lying to him, for he 
made Ern show his dog tag and took 
down his number. 

“T’ll attend to you, my man,” he 
promised. ‘What you need is about six 
months in the mill to teach you respect 
for your superior officer.” 

I regret to state that Ern Givens for- 
got a number of things right then. The 
dear chap hadn’t been in the Army long 
enough to know much about it, you 
understand, and the service hadn’t be- 
come what you might call a habit with 
him. About all Ern knew was man to 
man stuff—and just now he wasn’t a 
soldier, but a wild, free riding boss 
fresh from the range. 

“To hell with you, old man,” he an- 
swered. “Don’t stand there argying 
with me. Get into that car and hustle 
back with my captain to the hospital.” 

The general got red in the face. He 
seemed to swell like a skinned steer. 
“Sergeant,” said he, turning to the in- 
strument sergeant, “take this impudent 
private to your regimental guardhouse 
and tell the officer of the day that hc is 
to be confined by the order of the di- 
visional commander, who will prefer 
charges against him within twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Ves, sir,” says the instrument ser- 
geant (he was a nice little college boy 
who’d been studying engineering). He 
was all a-tremble. 

When the general had departed, the 
instrument sergeant turned to Ern Giv- 
ens. “I hope you'll come peaceably, 
Private Givens,” he pleaded. 

“Bah!” said my beloved master. “No 
child like you can hustle me to the 
hoozegow. I'll ride back and put up 
this horse and report myself to the 
sheriff or marshal or whatever he’s 
called in the Army.” 

So he forked me and rode quietly 
back to camp, where he cooled me out, 
wiped me off, gave me a drink and told 
his troubles to Rogan, whose black Irish 
eyes snapped with pride and mirth. 

“I’m sorry for you, my son,” he 
said, and shook Ern Givens’ hand. 
“Run along now and report yerself to 
the officer of the day. Tell him ye’re 
confined be ordher of the commandin’ 
gineral for violation of the 88th Arti- 
cle of War—impudence to your superior 
officer an’ conduct prejudicial to good 
ordher and military discipline. And 
may ever hair on your bowld head be 
a candle to light your sowl to glory, ye 
wild, wild divil!” 

(To be continued) 
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think that perhaps there would not be 
a fight as soon as they expected, when 
from a wood ahead they saw a small 
group of French soldiers break and trot 
backwards over the field towards the de- 
serted village. There was a kind of 
warning in that. 

From the outskirts of the empty vil- 
lage Captain Jenkinson cupped his 
hands before his mouth and shouted 
at the French soldiers. They came to 
him and Goodwin saw that they were 
talking together, the French with Cap- 
tain Jenkinson. 

A few moments later an order was 
passed from one platoon to the other. 

“Everybody dig in.” 

“Hurry up, you men; dig yourselves 
well in. You have only got an hour 
at the most before the Boche will be 
here and firing on you,” said Captain 
Jenkinson to the company, now in 
skirmish order and deployed on the 
slope of the hill in front of the un- 
inhabited town. 

“This is the last line of defense be- 
tween here and Paris,” said the platoon 
commander, jerking nervously at his 
small, black moustache, “It’s up to 
us, men.” 

All along the field, in a kind of arc, 
men had begun to dig holes in the 
green pasture grass. They had unslung 
their packs and were working furiously 
and, for the most part, silently. Those 
who had lost or thrown away their en- 
trenching tools used the lids of their 
messkits for scooping up the soft earth. 

That was a picture that forever re- 
mained in Goodwin’s memory. Behind 
him was the silent, stone village. Be- 
fore him, perhaps a thousand yards 
over a green and rolling field, was a 
heavy black wood which seemed from 
that distance almost impenetrable. To 
his right, where his company ended, 
was a thin row of trees which were 
planted in a line that stopped by the 
roadside. To his left men of his bat- 
talion were flung out in a skirmish line, 
digging themselves places of safety 
against the coming attack. 

Overhead the sun was hot and the 
morning was breathless. Goodwin 


sweated while he worked, but he was 


so intent on getting his job done that * 


he was unconscious of the little rivers 
of perspiration which trickled down his 
face. 

“This is once I’m agoin’ to do what 
they tell me,” said somebody with grim 
humor. But there were few men who 
had much to say. For as they worked 
there came from time to time the grisly 
reminder of the closeness of the enemy; 
weary French soldiers drifting out of 


the wood and hurrying toward the 
roadside at the right. 
It was not long before Goodwin 


heard the clatter of musketry ahead of 
him. He dug the more swiftly for it, 
even though his wrists ached and there 
was a feeling in his back as if it would 
come loose if he were to stand up. 

The digging at last came to an end 
except in cases of a few born sluggards. 
Goodwin rubbed the dirt from his 
hands on the legs of his breeches and 
climbed down into the hole which he 
had completed. It was about three 
feet deep, about two feet wide and not 
quite three feet long. There was just 
room enough in it for him to squat-and 
be hidden by craning his neck to one 
side. A not very comfortable refuge, 
but a fairly safe one against anything 
but direct hits. 

As Goodwin heaped the loose dirt 
into a breastworks in front of him the 
racket of the musketry grew louder. 
But he finished, and placed his pack in 
front of him for added protection. 

There was nothing to do now but 
wait. Every minute he expected to see 
the greenish uniforms of the Germans 
breaking through the outer fringe of 
the wood and coming forward in a 
heavy onslaught. 

But that was not yet to be. A 
buzzing in the air caused Goodwin to 
look upward. He saw a dark speck. It 
grew larger and larger as it approached. 
He could see that it was an airplane, 
and when it was almost directly over- 
head he observed that a huge black 
cross was painted on each of its wings. 
Suddenly the plane turned about and 
scurried off (Continued on page 88) 
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through the sky beyond the black patch 
of woods. 

Goodwin wondered why. He was to 
learn the reason before many moments. 
From somewhere back of the wood a 
sharp report of an explosion was heard. 
It was followed by a menacing whine 
which grew nearer and louder and 
nearer until it seemed directly upon 
Goodwin. A second later a great heap 
of loose black earth geysered up in 
front of Goodwin and a crashing noise 
stunned his ears. He flinched, ducked 
his head, and when he looked up an 


inky rack was spreading over the 
ground. 
There was another whine, a whine 


which grew into a scream as a shell 
hurtled over Good- 
win’s head and 
plunged into the 
ground behind him, 
throwing out dirt 
and smoke like a 
frenzied monster. 

Goodwin quailed. 
“Now the next 
one,” he thought. 
One shell had fal- 
len perhaps twen- 
ty feet in front 





of business-like angles, firm, solid and 
dogged. 

On the fringe of the wood they halted 
and formed into attack formation, look- 
ing like strange toy soldiers. Goodwin 
felt a sudden burst of relief at the 
sight of them. It had been so long! 
He had been harassed so many times 
without having an actual mark! He 
crouched down and leaned the barrel 
of his Springfield upon the loose earth, 
the butt against his shoulder. He 
sighted deliberately and commenced 


methodically to fire. 

Still the enemy shells raged over his 
head. Still he kept firing and reloading. 
He could see the absurd little figures 
tumbling over. 


But somehow they 
came on; they 
were growing larg- 
er. Whether the 
attackers or the 
attacked would 
win depended on 
which side first 
broke ranks. 

There is no use 
in saying Goodwin 
was not scared. 
He had the sen- 
sation of a man 
stabbing at a 





of him, the other 
about fifteen feet 
behind. The next shell would strike— 

Goodwin got his head between his 
knees and waited with clenched teeth— 
Again there was the shriek in the air. 
When Goodwin raised his head he heard 
above the reverberations of the explo- 
sion: 

“Stretcher bearer. 
stretcher bearer.” 

But no stretcher bearer came. Nor 
was there need for one. Whoever it 
was that had dug the hole next to him 
had got a direct hit. Even the hole 
itself-was no more now than a shallow 
scoop in the earth, as if the tail of a 
terrific cyclone had struck it and 
cupped out the earth. 

Then the shells came in clusters, 
darkening the sky. Goodwin’s lungs 
were seared from the high explosive 
gas. Water ran from his éyes and nose 
and in his ears continued to sound the 
terrific din of shell-burst after shell- 
burst. 

He was in this state when he heard 


For God’s sake, 


an excited, choking voice call, “Here 
they come. By God I see ’em,” and 
started at the sound of a rifle being 


fired close to him. He wiped his eyes 
and looked. 

Breaking through the underbrush 
which grew at the edge of the wood 
could be seen clusters of figures, un- 
gainly even in their tininess. There 
was something about them even at that 
distance that made Goodwin know they 
were Germans. The square, business- 
like boots, their angular, ugly helmets— 
everything about them was composed 


ghost. Each time 
he stabs the ghost comes forward and 
will not be downed. He felt that way 
now, his throat hardening with fear. 

If only his artillery outfits would ar- 
rive and get into position so that they 
could retaliate. He found himself 
praying for the artillery to come. Once 
he looked back over his shoulder, as if 
in supplication to the three- and five- 
inch guns which made up a part of his 
division. 

His head remained turned. For what 
he saw gave him so much astonishment 
that for the moment everything else 
left his mind. Back of him, coming 
from the stone village, briskly and 
erectly came Major Wales, Johnny the 
Hard. He looked the same as ever: 
tall, spdre, hollow-bellied and with nar- 
row hips. His steel helmet had a 
jaunty set to it, and his legs moved 
with the precision of the drill-ground 
soldier. 

In that moment Goodwin forgot 
about his hate, forgot about everything 
in his wonder, wonder approaching awe 

A shell landed, tearing up the ground 
in front of Major Wales. 

Goodwin stood up. “Here sir! You 
can have this hole if you want it!” He 
had ceased to think of his own safety. 
That, he stood ready to sacrifice! 

Major Wales stared at him, not stop- 
ping. He said: “That’s mighty kind 
of you, son. I'll share it with you.” 
He spoke quickly. “We won’t need it 
very long. We’re going after those 
damned Heinies with the bayonet as 
soon as our artillery opens up.” 
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What People Want to Know 
About Me 


(Continued from page 17) 


minutes before I left my dressing room 
at the Sesqui Stadium for my corner, 
the director of the bout, a state boxing 
commission official, knocked on my 
door and cried out: 

“Be ready now, any minute.” 

The commission doctor had exam- 
ined me, the referee had dropped in to 
explain and discuss the rules. In addi- 
tion to my ring costume, I wore a sweat 
shirt to ward off any danger of getting 
stiffened muscles. I rested my back 
against a wall. In the dozen remaining 
minutes before I received the signal to 
begin my journey ringward, I dozed for 
at least six minutes. 

Overseas eight years before, my 
friend Bili McCabe and I had discussed 
my chances of some day fighting for 
the championship. He predicted that 
I would be champion. 

He and I mapped out a fighting and 
training schedule. He told me that it 
would be entirely up to me whether or 
not I fulfilled my life ambition. I had 
to do the fighting and the training and 
no one else could do it for me. All 
plans would be useless unless I worked 
hard and gave up many pleasures and 
comforts. 

Now I was ready for the big test. 

As I sat in my corner, a close per- 
sonal friend of mine—I won’t mention 
his name—who had been let in on the 
secret that I intended to win the bat- 
tle with the first right-hand smash 
shouted to me: 

“Don’t forget that, Gene!” 

I knew that he wanted final assur- 
ance that I would follow out my plan, 
so I reassured him by saying: 

“Tt’s all right. 1’ll do it.” 

When the gong rang to start the bat- 
tle, the moment that I had been pre- 
paring for over many years had ar- 
rived. I shall never forget the sound 
of the gong that sent me walking to- 
ward Dempsey. I landed the first blow 
of the bout, a right-hand smash that 
took Dempsey by surprise. That blow 
won the fight even though I missed the 
point of the jaw and landed high on 
the cheek bone. 

After that I warmed up and was 
ready for the fight of my life. I was 

past that dangerous moment that some 
boxers experience—slowness in warming 
up to a fighting pitch. 

Some have gone in stale from too 
much work and anxiety. Some have 
gone in sluggish and have been knocked 
out before they could untrack them- 
selves. Willie Ritchie used to spar a 
few rounds in his dressing room in or- 
der to answer the gong ready for ac- 
tion. Pitchers warm up before a game 
for the same reason. 

For a long time some persons said 
that I was not vicious enough in the 


ring, that I looked more like a theolog- 
ical student than a fighter, that I was 
not a killer. 

If by killer they meant that I do not 
like to beat up sparring partners just 
for the fun of it, then they are right. 
Some bystanders watching me train 
for Dempsey were disappointed because 


I did not try to knock Jimmy Delaney | 


out every day we sparred. Now 
wouldn’t I be foolish to cut a man to 
pieces who was doing his best to get 
me into condition? 

If by killer they meant that I don’t 
like to hurt an opponent needlessly, 
then they are right. Yet when the gong 
rings to start a battle and I walk out 
to meet an opponent, my attitude toward 
him is the same as a pitcher’s attitude 
toward a batter in baseball whom he 
is trying to outwit, or that of a half- 
back trying to win his way to a rival 
goal line. 

Although I have hammered and bat- 
tered men in the ring and some have 
hammered and battered me in return, 
still my opponents and I have remained 
friends outside the ring. In my first 
fight with Harry Greb he collided with 
me, breaking the bridge of my nose, 
cutting my eye and mouth until the 
blood almost choked me. 

In our other meetings I smashed his 
ribs and gave him a general beating. 
But I always respected him as a fighter 
and a man. Outside the ring we could 
shake hands and talk over our fights 
and joke about them. I grieved at his 
death and was a pallbearer at his fu- 
neral. He was a great fighter and a 
sportsman 

In my battle with Dempsey I closed 
his eyes and cut him up, but outside the 
ring I bear no animosity toward him 
and he bears none toward me. 

I know that some boxers carry feuds 
from the ring into private life. I don’t 
know any boxer whom I ever fought 
that I am unfriendly with. 

Several million people heard the re- 
turns of the bout over the radio, among 
them many of my friends who could 
not get to Philadelphia. 

“How,” said one friend, “did the an- 
nouncers’ remarks affect you? Weren’t 
you a little embarrassed to hear them 
come out so bluntly? How did Demp- 
sey like it? Did the expression of his 
face change? I suppose you heard 
every word the announcers were 
saying?” 

My answer surprised him and shat- 
tered a belief that he had long held 
about boxers in the ring being able to 
hear the announcers at the ringside talk- 
ing into the mike. 

“T couldn’t hear the announcers,” I 
said. “Neither could Dempsey. We did 
not know (Continued on page 90) 
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What People Want to Know 
About Me 


(Continued from page 89) 


what the broadcasters were describing, 
even though, to you and the other lis- 
teners on the other end, it seemed as if 
not only Dempsey and I in the ring, 
but everyone in the stadium within 
sound of an ordinary speaking voice, 
could hear them. An operator speaks 
into a special transmitter. Those sitting 
a short distance away cannot hear what 
he is saying to the microphone.” 

After the bout, when a friend told 
me that he watched me win, I told him 
that I remembered seeing him sitting in 
the second row. He was astonished. 

“Do you,” he inquired, “recognize 
those you know around the ringside?” 

I told him that I recognized at least 
twenty persons in the first few rows, 
and could tell on which side they sat. 
Or course during the progress of the 
fight I did not gaze 
out into the rows, 
but before the battle 
and between rounds 
I relaxed enough to 
glance around me and 
bow to a few here 
and there. 

The battle, as ev: 
eryone knows, was 
fought in a driving 
rainstorm. It soaked 
the ring covering, our 
gloves, our shoes, not to mention our 
bodies. It even soaked the stool on 
which I sat between rounds. 

It wasn’t the last word in comfort to 
sit on such a stool. A friend in the 
crowd hearing me say “That seat Is 
wet” handed up a large dry handker 
chief to cover the stool. It helped. 

He reclaimed it after the bout, but 
two months later he sent it to me as a 
souvenir. I have it in my trunk. 

I am asked if people recognize me 
on the street and elsewhere. When I 
walk on the street I am often recognized 
instantly. I walk into a haberdasher’s 
to buy a necktie and a crowd will 
gather outside the door. Many war- 
time buddies come up and greet me. 

While driving through Newark, New 
Jersey, in a car, some kids playing base- 
ball spotted me in a traffic jam and sur- 
rounded my car. Kids recognize me 
quicker than grown-ups. 

It is not surprising that people rec- 
ognize me. My face has been made 
familiar to the world in hundreds of 
newspaper photographs and in motion 
pictures. When I look at a newspaper 
it surprises me to see myself in so 
many different poses. Some I didn’t 
know had been snapped. Others I have 
patiently posed for at the direction of 
news photographers, many of whom I 
have seen so much that I know them 
by name. When I received a first lieu- 
tenant’s commission in the Marine Corps 





Reserve on the city hall steps in New 


York, photographers halted the cere- 
monies for ten minutes while they 
snapped me. 

Many want to know how I pro- 
nounce my name. There are two ways, 
both correct: Toon-ee, the first syl- 


lable rhyming with moon, and Tun-ney, 
the first syllable rhyming with sun. I 
prefer the latter pronunciation. 

Am I fond of other sports besides 
boxing? Yes. I like to skate, dance, 
swim, play golf, baseball and tennis. I 
have even played a few chukkers of 
polo. 

Ever since 
Greenwich Village, 


I was a small lad in 
shooting miggs and 


playing one-old-cat with a home-made 
yarn baseball, I have had a strong lik- 
ing for sports. 


I particularly like to 
watch football and 
baseball games. 

I am asked if I re- 
ceive much mail and 
many requests for 
photographs or auto- 
graphs. After my 
victory over Demp- 
sey I received enough 
letters and telegrams 
congratulating me to 
fill two large clothes 
hampers. I received 
fifteen hundred letters and telegrams 
from Legion posts alone. I have writer’s 
cramp from autographing books, photo- 
graphs, menu cards, fight programs, 
rain-checks, boxing gloves and note pa- 
per sent through the mail. 

I am away behind in my correspond- 
ence, but I found time to write a per- 
sonal note to twenty boys and girls in 
an English class in George Washington 
Child School in Philadelphia who had 
sent me letters of congratulation. They 
asked and received the consent of 
their teacher to let the work count as 
part of their lessons. I prize these let- 
ters, and I answered all of them. 


I have to forego discussing some cf 
the other questions I am asked: Do I 
——" in astrology and will I kindly 

nd the exact year, day and hour of 


my birth ? How tall am I? Did I get 
my commission in the Marine Corps 
Reserve for winning the title? When 
will I fight again, whom will I fight? 
Do I prefer blondes or brunettes? What 
am I doing next Wednesday night? Will 
I drive or drop over to an informal 
party? Where do I buy my suits? Was 
I ever in Coblenz? Who gave me my 
hardest fight? Do I like to act in the 
movies? Since I was born in Green- 
wich Village, do I know So-and-so, and 
So-and-so? How does it feel to ride in 
an airplane before a fight? 

Questions or no questions, it’s 
to be champion. 
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The Satlor Who Sailed Once Too Often 


(Continued from page 27) 


Africa, into the Red Sea, across the 
Indian Ocean and along the coasts of 
India and of Hindustan. It stopped 
many ships, but none of them being 
lawful prey they were allowed to go 
their way. 

Months dragged by. The crew could 
see no sense to such conduct. They 
wanted action and money. They got 
action in a fight with two Portuguese 
warships, in which the Galley had fif- 
teen men wounded but drove the assail- 
ants off. There was no profit in this 
venture, however, and the temper of 
the crew grew worse. The ringleaders 
plotted to seize the ship and turn pirate 
on their own account. But Kidd had 
dealt with hard customers before and 
he kept his men in hand, hoping for a 
prize which would quiet their spirits. 
Finally a small vessel was overhauled, 
and although it showed the English col- 
ors and carried English papers it was 
boarded and rifled. 

That was an act of piracy, but wheth- 
er Kidd was responsible or whether the 
men took matters into their own hands 
is a question. The men said they acted 
in obedience to orders. That is the 
only evidence against Kidd. The evi- 
dence in his favor is more impressive. 
He said the men mutinied and the rob- 
bing of the little Englishman was their 
own doing. The booty obtained was 
trifling—‘some rice, raisons and old 
cloaths and some [but not much] 
money.” If Kidd had determined to 
turn pirate it seems likely that he would 
have sufficiently appreciated the serious- 
ness of the step to have gone out for 
bigger game, plenty of which abounded 
in the Indian Ocean. Furthermore, 
when Kidd was brought to trial with 
the cards deliberately stacked against 
him, this offense was not mentioned. 
He was convicted of a crime he did not 
commit. 

The slim pickings obtained from the 
small English ship merely sharpened the 
appetites of the crew. There were more 
adventures—ships stopped, searched, pa- 
pers anxiously scanned only to be found 
in order. The scarcity of evil-doers was 


depressing. Fifteen weary months passed 
and no prize and no money for the 
penniless, growling crew. Kidd’s situa- 
tion became critical. His ship was leak- 
ing, his provisions low, his men treach- 
erous and surly and his own life in 
danger. But these considerations, per- 
haps, were unimportant beside the reali- 
zation that his voyage had been a finan- 
cial failure. The noble gentlemen who 
had sent Kidd out expected gold and not 
excuses. 

Then luck turned. In the month of 
November, 1797, the Adventure Galley 
fell in with the well-stocked Indian 
trader Rouparelle, which was sailing 
under a French pass of safe-conduct and 
therefore seized. And on the first of 
February following Captain Kidd made 
the haul which seemed to redeem the 
voyage. 

The Galley was nosing about in the 
Indian Ocean under French colors—a 
ruse quite ethical in that day—when a 
sail of enormous spread was cried. Kidd 
ran up. Seeing the fleur de lys the big 
ship made no effort to get away, but 
announced herself as the Quedah Mer- 
chant from Surat, property of that 
fabled oriental potentate, the Great 
Mogul. Kidd invited her master to 
come on board and submit his papers. 
When the Quedah Merchant people 
stepped on the deck of the Galley the 
English flag was hoisted. 

The visitors had brought along a 
French gunner as interpreter. He ac- 
quitted himself with the savoir faire 
which has helped to make a reputation 
for his race. 

“You are all English? Which is the 
captain?” he asked. 

William Kidd presented himself. 

“Here is a good prize,” said the 
Frenchman, placing in the captain’s 
hands the French passport of the Que- 
dah Merchant. 

The gunner told the truth. It was a 
fabulous prize—the Great Mogul’s 
treasure ship. Ingots of gold and bars 
of silver. Bags of gold dust. Chests 
of coin. Boxes of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds. (Continued on page 92) 
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Bales of silk, damask and such prod- 
ucts of India. The value can never 
be told, but an inventory of the left- 
overs which Captain Kidd managed to 
bring to America assumes the sweeping 
dimensions of a maharajah’s dream. 

Captain Kidd turned his helm and 
stood for home, but that was twelve 
thousand miles away and the Adventure 
Galley would never make it. She was 
leaking so badly that the eight-man 
shifts at the pumps were changed every 
two hours. Her hull was bound round 
with cable for fear the bottom would 
drop out. With his two prize vessels 
in company Kidd put in at St. Marys, 
Madagascar, to refit for the home trip. 

The Galley reached St. Marys on 
April 1, 1698. At anchor in the harbor 
was the frigate Afocca, Captain Robert 
Culliford. The Mocca was a pirate 
ship and Culliford was a pirate captain. 
Had Kidd met this mariner a little 
earlier the result might have been dif- 
ferent. But there is such a thing as 
having too much luck, and when Cap- 
tain Kidd’s luck turned it turned too 
far. His crew had no intention of dis- 
turbing Captain Culliford. They had 
another plan. 

Ninety-seven of Kidd’s men rebelled 
This was nearly all he had. They stole 
the Rouparelle, ransacked and sunk her 
Then joined by some of Culliford’s fol- 
lowers they raided the disabled Galley 
and the Quedah Merchant which Kidd 
proposed to go home in. Kidd managed 
to hold the ships but the mutineers car- 
ried off nearly everything portable, in- 
cluding all of the treasure they could 
find and the cannon. They marched 
inland to where Kidd had stored some 
of the treasure at a planter’s house and 
took that. 

Finally things quieted down and Kidd 
is alleged to have gone on board the 
Mocca and fraternized with Culliford 
This is set down as a black mark against 
Kidd. Maybe it is. Kidd denied it, 
but suppose he did call on Culliford 
and accept the hospitality of a few 
drinks of grog served from a tub on the 
quarterdeck. Kidd had not to exceed 
twenty men at his back. Culliford had 
a couple of hundred. Prudent men do 
not pick quarrels in such surroundings. 

On the fifteenth of June Culliford 
sailed away, leaving Kidd utterly 
stranded. His four-hundred-ton ship had 
been picked clean and he had only thir- 
teen men. The Adventure Galley had 
fallen to pieces. It took him five 
months in that out-of-the-way port to 
get his ship equipped and enough men 
to man her for the homeward voyage. 

This delay was fatal to William Kidd. 
Unsettling rumors had begun to sift 
back to civilization. Kidd had carried 
a passenger from New York—a Jewish 
jeweler named Benjamin Franks who 
was going to India to look for a busi- 
ness opening. When the crew first oe- 


gan to get restive Franks was ill in his 
cabin and knew nothing of what went 
on except what the seamen told him. 
Franks got their version of the robbing 
of the little English ship, which, except 
that the name rather dignifies such petty 
thievery, was an act of piracy. Franks 
left the Adventure Galley shortly there- 
after and went to Bombay, where he 
made an affidavit embodying the yarns 
of a lot of unruly sailors who had a 
grudge against their captain. That 
started the gossip on the wing—which 
was most agreeable to the British East 
India Company. 

This corporation was powerful in Lon- 
don and all-powerful in the East, and 
wished to stay that way. It maintained 
a practical monopoly on the carrying 
trade between England and India by the 
simple but successful policy of playing 
pirate on its own account with outsiders 
who sailed in those waters. The com- 
ing of Kidd was an embarrassment to 
this program, so the East India Com.- 
pany regarded him with disfavor. But 
Kidd’s influential backers made it nec- 
essary to proceed with caution. 

The opportunity came, however, with 
the seizure of the two ships under 
French passes. The British East India 
Company merely represented to the 
authorities in London that these vessels 
had not sailed under French passes. No 
one had the impertinence to suggest 
that the great British East India Com- 
pany would say anything that wasn’t 
so. The Company had a special inter- 
est in the welfare of these vessels, their 
French passes notwithstanding. This 
vast concern’s maritime interests were 
not bounded by the narrow confines of 
British nationality. It sometimes used 
French passes, although, naturally, Lon- 
don was not supposed to know of it. 

London had recently launched a grand 
crusade against buccaneers, but it was 
not going very well. Nevertheless the 
proscriptions continued and in Decem- 
ber of 1608 the English authorities the 
world over were directed to arrest “that 
obnoxious pirate Kidd.” 

A few days after this took place 
someone got an idea that the way to 
put life in the crusade would be to for- 
give the pirates. The King thought the 
suggestion had merit so he advertised 
an offer of immunity to every pirate 
who would surrender and promise to 
lead a different life. The result was a 
land-office business in penitent pirates. 
But of all the sinners on the seas two 
were excluded by name from the bene- 
fits of this act of grace. They were 
William Kidd and “Long Ben” Avery, a 
sure-enough pirate who used to walk 
about Boston jingling pocketsful of un- 
set diamonds. 

Marooned in an unfrequented tropical 
port, Captain Kidd knew nothing of the 
coil that was tightening about him. 
When news of his proscription reached 
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Madagascar Kidd was at sea again, hav- 
ing gathered up a skeleton crew and 
sailed for the New World. It was a 
hard lot, this crew, but the forsaken 
Kidd was in no situation to be fasti- 
dious. The character of this crew was 
later used against Kidd, but I venture 
that it did not compare unfavorably 
with the company with which he sailed 
from New York on a reluctant errand 
for some of the most distinguished lords 
in England. 

In April of 1699 Kidd arrived from 
Anguila, one of the Leeward Islands, 
southeast of Cuba. His condition was 
desperate. The pickup crew had re- 
volted on the way over and there was a 
fight on deck in which thirty were 
killed. The ship was unseaworthy and 
provisions and water were low. Kidd 
appealed to the authorities for relief 
only to learn that he was a fugitive 
from justice. 

Twenty men deserted at Anguila and 
with not more 
than twenty-five 
hands, fore and 
aft, the big ship 
lumbered away 
to St. Thomas, 
on one of the 
Danish _ islands 
which are now 
the property of 
the United States. 
For three days 
he anchored out 
of range of the 
fortress guns 
and begged for 
succor, but no 
one cared to har- 
bor or help “that 
obnoxious pirate 
Kidd.” More 
men deserted. Not enough remained 
to sail the Quedah Merchant to Bos- 
ton, had the vessel been staunch enough 
for the voyage. 

Kidd dodged about, like a toad under 
a harrow. Giving a British warship the 
slip he purchased a sloop called the St 
Anthony, and left the Quedah Merchant 
concealed in a cove near the coast of 
Hispanola, now San Domingo, under 
guard of a trusted friend and the rem- 
nant of the crew. The big ship had 
£30.000 to £100,000 of treasure aboard, 
which the guards lost little time in ap- 
propriating when Kidd was out of 
sight. Taking ‘415.000 in the sloop, 
Kidd sailed northward, hoping his 
troubles were over. 

Kidd moved warily up the Atlantic 
coast. He put in at Lewes, Delaware, 
to buy food. The provisioners he dealt 
with were thrown in jail. Before reach- 
ing New York Kidd sent ahead and did 
a most natural thing for a man in his 
fix. He engaged a lawyer—James Em- 
mot, a leading member of the colonial 
bar and a_ vestryman of Trinity 
Church. In June of 1600 the St. An- 
thony slipped into Long Island Sound 
and Mr. Emmot went out in a boat and 
met his client at Oyster Pond Bay (not 
to be confused with the better-known 
Oyster Bay) at the eastern end of Long 





Island. The lawyer heard Kidd’s story 
and said he would see the governor and 
arrange to have the charges . against 
Kidd quashed. 

The governor was my Lord of Bello- 
mont, who next to Livingston had been 
the most active in inducing Kidd to un- 
dertake the voyage from which he was 
returning. He was a zealous, narrow- 
minded Irishman, inordinately ambitious 
to make a record for himself in the 
King’s service. At this moment the 
King was preoccupied with his anti- 
piracy crusade. The governor did not 
have to think twice to surmise that it 
would be a feather in his cap to bag the 
“obnoxious” Kidd. 

Bellomont was in Boston—Massachu- 
setts being a part of the colonial gov- 
ernment of New York. Emmot ar- 
rived there at ten o’clock at night, and 
hastened to the governor’s house. The 
earl received his visitor civilly and 
listened with attention to what he had 
to say. In sub- 
stantiation of the 
legality of the 
two seizures for 
which Kidd had 
been outlawed 
Mr.. Emmot 
placed in the 
governor’s hands 
the two French 
passes which the 
captain had tak- 
en from those 
vessels. Bello- 
mont told Em- 
mot that if things 
were as repre- 
sented he would 
obtain the King’s 
pardon for Kidd, 
and would write 
Kidd a letter to that effect. Mr. Em- 
mot left the governor’s mansion at 
midnight thinking he had done a good 
day’s werk. 

He had done a bad day’s work. Cap- 
tain Kidd had made an unfortunate 
choice of counsel. For all his suavity 
and complaisance during the interview, 
Bellomont, who was a very suspicious 
man, disliked Emmot and distrusted 
him. Emmot had defended several du- 
bious seagoing characters and he had 
been intimate with Governor Fletcher. 
Bellomont set this down heavily against 
Kidd. But all the more eagerly he 
wrote the captain a letter containing the 
fairest assurances. “If your case be so 
clear as you (or Mr. Emmot for you) 
have said you may safely come hither 
and be equipped to go and fetch the 
other ship . . . . and I make no manner 
of doubt but to obtain the King’s pardon 
for you. .. . I assure you on my word 
of Honour I will perform nicely what I 
have promised.” He gave this letter to 
Duncan Campbell, the postmaster of 
Boston, to deliver. Campbell and Kidd 
were old friends. 

Kidd was overjoyed. He thought he 
Saw a speedy end to all his misfortunes, 
and Campbell returned with a letter 
from the captain, who promised to be 
in Boston (Continued on page 94) 
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discovery of a noted 
; surgeon. Once himself 
bald, his hair is now full and thick. 
Famous Surgeon’s Discovery 
Here is his own personal treatment, called Dermo 
Ray. Guaranteed to bring you these same te- 
sults in 30 days or youdon’'t pay a cent. You can 
use Dermo Ray in any home with electricity. 
The first easy home method scientifically correct! 
These Facts Proven FREE 


Full facts, opinions of authorities, and details of special 
trial offer sent free, if you mail special coupon below. To 
end your scalp and hair troubles, act at once. Print 
name and address clearly. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 


The Larson Institute Dept. 12, 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send me at once without obligation 
full particulars—in ri. envelope, about 30-day 
free trial of Dermo-Ray. 








Name .......----- 
Cit y-.------------------ennnnnennnnennnnssenenns State —— 
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“Since then I’ve been earn- 
ing over $100 every week 
selling the Stay-Prest Trou- 
ser Presser’’—says S. L. Pat- 
terson of Iowa. Jack Ames 
made $24.00 in four hours, 
Randle sold twenty-five the 
first day. Mary Roberts 
cleared $10.00 in one eve- 
ning. You too can make big 
money by selling this 


Wonderful New 
INVENTION 


Keeps pants always pressed. 
Puts in knife edge crease, 
rn removes baggy knees and 
to 15 ir. emooths out entire surface. 
Packare Easy to use—takes only a 
few seconds, No steam or heat. Saves nap of cloth. Length- 
ens life oftrousers, Durably made of hardwood — lasts years. 
Finished in black leatherette. All metal parts heavily 
nickeled. Looks rich. Fits any size trousers. Folds to 15 
inch package to fit smal! handbag. Over 250,000in use. 


fits in Advance 


Your profits in advance. Simply write orders. We ship and 
collect. Stay-Prest sells quickly—average sale made in 8 
minutes, 40% profit. Newest thing out. Big repeater. 


FREE eo” To Man or Woman 


Special offer enables you to obtain Selling Outfit absolutely 
tree—everything you need to take orders. We guarantee 
you will make sales, Write for plan and exclusive territory. 


The Getgey-Jung Co.C-74, G.& J. Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Smith & Rourke, 110 Dundas Street. London, Ontario, Canada 















A DA y rf 
S.W. Allen of California < 
made $40.80inoneday’s 
“joyful work”! Hundreds 
of other men are report- 
ing amazing incomes— 
many of them doubling 
and tripling their former 
salaries. ¥ 

Just Wear This FREE Cap 

Just wear this beautiful hand tailored FREE ‘RAIN- 

PROOF Cap. When your frie nds see it, nine out of ten will 

want one like it. T hey can’t resist the Rain Proof idea— 

it’s so new and unique. You can make a splendid income in 
full or spare time. No experience is needed. “I haven’t 
foung a man who doesn’t fall for the made-to-measure 
idea,’”’ writes Chas. Horstman. Send at once for FREE Seil- 
ing Outit. Taylor Gap Pigro.yD Dept. x-8, Cincinnati, 0. 


Free 


NA | _Book 


Write today for FREE 128-page is LAW TRAINED 
a ‘ed oe shows how to fen e 
arn more money. a4 for 


3 








jaw. Seg 5 at home 


geese 

the Pgrpare toe pared minent legal a titi 
ties including CF id SUSTICE i iLEIAM HOWARD VAFT 
Blackstone gradua‘ 
fonterred. Magn 
mmediately upon a oeeeny 
monthlyterms. Money ee, tee 

Grong Bivd. 
Blackstone Institute, Inc inc., «42> $3" Ohsenes 


America’s Foremost Non- Resident a 


law 
ie ent 25 volume law lib 
ec. w 
iteforbook today. 








; : —=— Trademarks and 
PATEN TS Copyrights registered. 


Attorney at Law 
E. E. STEVENS, 


Registered Patent Attorney 
LEGIONNAIRE OF MAR YLAND 





Late of the 115th U. S. Infty. 


Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
& CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends 
We offer a strictly professional service at moderate fees. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination. Offices 


W.L.&T. Bidg. , Washington, D.¢ 


8 Monadnock Block.Chicago, Ill 












1927 Chic Book FREE 
By Prof. T. E. Quisenberry 

Chic secretsand his new way revealed. Money- 

making ideas from well-known experts. Youcan 

. & them into cash at once. Less losses-- 

lore Chics guaranteed. All this in big FREE 

‘ Book. Just send name, address and kind of 

poultry you like. EXTRA—Free Bulletin tells 

y what to do each month. Don't fail to send for 
these today. Absolutely FREE. 





lemmas POULTRY SCHOOL 
Kansas 





Dept. 71 










City, Missouri 








The Sailor Who Sailed Once Too Often 


(Continued from page 93) 


in a few days. Kidd also sent by 
Campbell a present of a few small jew- 
els to Lady Bellomont. In his smug 
letters to London Lord Bellomont rep- 
resented this in the dark aspect of a 
bribe. This possible, but the indict- 
ment is not convincing. Captain Kidd 
was not acquainted with her ladyship. 
His act was more like a simple seven- 
tecnth century amenity, conforming 
with an established practice among ship 
masters of the period. 

Captain Kidd arrived in Boston on 
July 1, 16090. His wife and children 
met him there, and Postmaster Camp- 
bell invited the family to be guests at 
his residence. The postmaster had an 
elegant establishment and was in the 
social swim. 

Kidd waited on the governor and the 
governor’s council. Bellomont wrote to 
London that he could see guilt stamped 
on Kidd’s countenance the moment they 
met, and that Kidd “did strangely trifle 
with the council. The council, how- 
ever, was less certain of these things 
And surely Kidd suspected nothing of 
the governor’s thoughts because he 
stayed on Campbell’s house for a 
week, not restraint, 
and was received by some of the best 
people in Boston. He could 
easily had his apprehensions been 
aroused. 

Kidd promised the council to put an 
account of his voyage in writing, which 
was not a simple task as the log of the 
Adventure Galley had been destroyed 
by the mutineers. At nine in the morn- 
ing of July 6th Kidd told the council 
his report would be ready 
and left. Bellomont then 


under the slightest 


have escaped 








ustonished the council with the n 
that he intended to arrest Captain Kidd 
The warrant was issued th fternoon 


A constable found 
in front of the governor’s 
ran to Bellomont for protection 
to learn the value of the earl’s 
phrases 
Kidd w 
don for trial, the 
act being. in the words of Bellomont 


that “as the Law stands in this Coun 


Kidd taking a stroll 


house 





1s jllegallv transported to Lon- 


justification for 


trv. if a pvrate were Convi 
cannot suffer Death.” The 
s a man of forward-looking vision 
Captain Kidd lay in Newgate Jail 
London, for more than a year, hoping 
for an intercession on the part of the 
influential gentlemen who had obliged 
him to abandon the life of a country 
squire to go in quest of stolen goods 
Various things had happened to these 
noble lords, but on the whole they h 
not fared so badly. Bellomont was in 
America currying royal favor. John 
Somers had been promoted to the lofty 
dignity of Lord Chancellor of the 
Realm. Edward Russel was still First 
Lord of Admiralty, with some titles 
thrown in—Baron Shingey, Viscount 


governor 


3arfleur, Earl of Orford. The Duke of 
Shrewsbury had left town, forsaking 
official life for travel on the Continent. 
The duke cared little for office and ti- 
tles. He had been disillusioned early. 
s a boy his father was killed in a 
duel by his mother’s lover. The duke 
had been an insider at the courts of 
three English kings, and was said to 
have had a romance with a queen. 
Now he wanted to get away from it 
all. As for the Earl of Romney, King 
William had been obliged to remove 
this favorite from the lucrative post of 
master general of ordnance. His pub- 
lic and private morals were too racy 
even for seventeenth century England. 
The ear! still enjoyed a strong personal 
influence with the throne, however, and 
a handsome pension. But the swarm 
of illegitimate children who besieged 
him for doles modified the serenity of 


his retirement. 
Any one cf these men might have 
saved the man they had ruined, might 


have opened the doors of Newgate and 
sent William Kidd back to his little 
family in Pearl Street, restored his good 
name and indemnified him for the 


money and time he had lost. But not 
one of ther raised a hand—not one, 
except Livingston, who ayers Bello- 


nont’s fur the wrong w: 1 harmed 
Kidd rather than helped Fog 

The reason was politics. A double- 
barreled’ situation had arisen which re- 
] 





quired a scapeg¢ and William Kidd 
was it. The relentless East lia Com- 
pany had to be appeased, and some- 
thing done to save the political skin of 
he Lord Chancellor. The Lord Chan- 
cellor was in a jam, the details of 


which are too tedious to be recounted 








to s tk he had in- 

pleasure of the House of 

he House had gone in for 

It accused the Lord 

Chancellor of nearly everything it could 

hink of, wv ner tr or ot—tust so 

were antticl a ee ete: 

one star ; | he was the 

partner ¢ obnoxious rate 

Ride It s the requirements of 

he Cl ellor’s ¢ les to Kidd 

pi! The ob which after 

two hundred twe five years stands 
s a model of its kin 

The encirclement of the captain was 

complete John Somers was an emi- 

nent man, a great man—but he lacked 


the courage to come to the defense of 
an innocent victim of misdirected pas- 
sion, or even to give him a chance to 
prove his innocence. Kidd was as good 
as dead when he went to trial. 

Four judges presided. Feur lawyers 
represented the prosecution. Kidd 
asked for a lawyer, but the petition 
was denied. In open court he request- 
ed the return of his papers which he 
had surrendered before his arrest in 
America. He was insolently asked 
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what he wanted with them. Kidd said 
the French passes would acquit him of 
the charge of piracy. Whereupon the 
prisoner was informed that he was not 
to be tried for piracy, but for murder, 
upon which the passes had no bearing. 
He was ordered to “hold up thy hand” 
and plead to the following: 

. . Indictment for Murther .. . 
William Kidd, late of London, Mariner, 
not having the Fear of God before his 
Eyes, but being mov’d and seduc’d by 
the Instigation of the Devil, the 3oth 
day of October in the Ninth Year of 
the Reign of our Sovereign Lord Wil- 


liam the Third by Force and 
Arms & upon the High Seas . . . in 
a certain ship call’d the Adventure- 
Galley . . . felon- 


iously, voluntarily 
and with malice 
afore - thought, 
then and there did 

. with a certain 
wooden Bucket, 
bound with Iron 
Hoops, of the val- 
ue of Eight Pense 

strike 
W illiam Moore 
. a little above 
the Right Ear... 
giving the said 
William Moore 
one mortal Bruise 
. of which the 
aforesaid William 
Moore .. . did die 
against the 
Peace of our Sov- 
ereign Lord the 
King, his Crown 
and Dignity.” 

William Kidd 
pleaded not 
guilty. 

He took the 
stand and admit- 
ted that he had 
struck the said 
Moore, a mutin- 
ous gunner on 
the Galley. He 
might have added 








but the jury was practically instructed 
to bring in a verdict of murder, which, 
after some deliberation, it did. Kidd 
was sentenced to death. 

The next day he was tried for piracy. 
The same prejudiced judges, unscrupu- 
lous prosecutors, perjuring witnesses 
and a brow-beaten jury were on hand. 
With the rope already about his neck 
Kidd made a valiant fight to clear his 
name. He asked for his papers that 
he might exhibit the French passes. He 
was told they could not be found. The 
prosecutor who addressed the jury ad- 
mitted that if Kidd could show French 
passes he should not be convicted. But, 
he exclaimed, Kidd has no passes. He 
scoffed at the captain’s pretension that 
he had possessed 
such passes until 
he had trustingly 
surrendered them 
to the authorities. 
The jury brought 
in a verdict of 
guilty, and Wil- 
liam Kidd was 
again sentenced 
to death. 

“My Laird,” 
said the con- 
demned man in 
his peculiar 
Scotch accent. “It 


is a very hard 
sentence. I have 
been sworn 


against by per- 
jured witnesses.” 

On May 23, 
1701, William 
Kidd was con- 
ducted down the 
worn stone stairs 
at Execution 
Dock, and, ac- 
cording to the 
custom with pi- 
rates, hanged on 
a gallows between 
the marks of high 
and low tides. 
Then his body 


was covered with 


that he had also tar, encased by 
killed other mu- Captain Kidd hanging in chains on banks chains and_ sus- 
tineers during of the Thames River below Londonasa pended from a 
that unfortunate warning to passing seamen—from a con- gibbet farther 
cruise—the un- (¢emporary print reproduced by courtesy down the river as 


fortunate part of of the Marine 
it being that he 
had not killed 
enough of them. Kidd’s position was 
that the death of Moore was uninten- 
tional, but that he had struck him to 
restore discipline among the crew, the 
act being justified by the circumstances 
and by sea law and custom. These 
facts were corroborated by three sea- 
men of the Adventure Galley who also 
testified. : 

The Crown witnesses were Joseph 
Palmer, a seaman, and Robert Bradin- 
ham, the ship’s surgeon. Neither made 
out a case of murder against Kidd. 
granting they told the truth, which is 
unlikely. It was manslaughter at best, 
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Research Society, 
Massachusetts 


Salem, 4 warning to pass- 
ing seamen until 
the crows should 
pick the bones until they were bare. 

Two hundred years afterward a 
browsing historian made a discovery 
which enables us to get a grasp of the 
point of view of the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, who remarked that he would 
sooner “bind a son to a hangman than 
a statesman.” In a dusty file of the 
Public Record Office, in London, where 
they had been hidden by the statesmen 
who adopted that means of preserving 
their reputations, Ralph D. Paine, an 
American. found the missing French 
passes which had belonged to Captain 
William Kidd. 











































Buy your out-door 
clothing as carefully as 
youdo your rod or gun, 
and you'll surely buy 


Duxbak. 


It is by far the most Service- 
able Clothing g for Life in the 
Open—wind proof, cold 
proof, rain proof and wear 
proof. 


Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of 
DUXBAK clothing 


UTICA DUXBAK 
CORPORATION 
Utica New York 











UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 
552 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Please send my copy of “Serviceable Clothing.”’ 





Name —__ —— 
Street — _ — 
City and State 























AGENTS 56 A DAY 


ers for Non-Alcoholic 






a ay ey ee. Put 
= +: qleome 
fresh. 
bottled poy Not paid in stores. 
Fast income every 


“UNCLE 
SAM’S” 


$1700 Tangy aa a Year 


Ex-Service Men Get Preference 
—_— -—— _—_— 
/ Franklin Institute 
Dept. 6185, Rochester, #. 7 
[ Rosh to me, S2-page book 
with list of U.S. Govera- 
ment big paid positions now 
open to Ex-Services men Ad- 
vise me also regarding the 
| A hours, work, vacation 
and tell me about preference to 
Ex-Service men 























By ALOIS MERKE, 


Founder of the Merke Institute, 5th Avenue, New York. 


AVE yourself from baldness! Stop 
falling hair! Grasp this “no risk” 
offer to grow new healthy hair in 
30 days! 
Here’s My Contract! 

If your hair is rapidly falling out— 
if your appearance is spoiled by ap- 
proaching baldness—if you have tried 
countless expensive hair treatments un- 
successfully—it makes no difference. 
My contract stands! I’ll grow new hair 
in thirty days—or the trial costs you 
NOTHING! 


trouble. How could they ever possibly 
grow new hair? 
My Method Reaches the Roots 
It’s no use trying to make a tree 
grow by rubbing “growing fluid” on the 
bark. You must get to the roots! 
And that’s just why my scientific 
treatment is so tremendously beneficial! 
t penetrates below the surface of the 
scalp. It quickly reaches the cause of 
the trouble—the dormant, starving hair 
roots. It awakens them. Hair begins 
to sprout again. It takes 





Here’s My Secret! 
Years of training and 


EVIDENCE! 


on new life and color. It 
becomes’ stronger and 
thicker. And in a sur- 


research and day after Hair Coming Back prisingly short time— 
day experience in treat- “Having used your Ther- sooner than you ever 
i Sa Ss 4 sases of ar Treatment i 30 ° . E oy : 
md —s = be — maga a ag pf. imagined possible — you 
men 4 Merke in titute of hair coming back on have a new healthy 
S 4 5 ’ bald spot growing - +} f hair—OR I 
vss ar growth of hai R 
f 2 Vv ir ry fine. The Thermo- onangs 
ee nS ee | eG ohn ten | PAY ALL Costs OF 
ble a ‘ map | poe +] = - , every one who is losing his THE TREATMENT MY- 
able facts about the hai hate shot tay.” SELF! 


—and this, the most G. H. P., 
amazing of all, that in 
most cases of baldness 
the hair roots, are not 
dead, but merely dor- 


You’re wasting your 
time — you’re throwing 
away money—when you 
try to reach these dor- 
mant roots with ordinary 
hair tonics, oils, mas- 
sages and salves. For 
such measures treat only 
the surface skin and 
never even get to the 
roots, the real source of 


my _ head.” 


for the last 





Portland, Me. 


Dandruff Leaves 
Entirely it 

“T want to tell you how 

’ wonderful your treatment is. 
mant—asleep! The first week my dandruff 
left entirely, 
third week a new growth of 
hair could be seen all over 


Port Angeles, Wash. 


Partly Bald for 10 Years 


“I have been partly bald 
10 years and 
have used your 
only four weeks to date, but 
I can already see a new crop 
of hair coming in.” 

J. A. K., Anderson, Ind. 


And best of all, my 
system is so simple that 
can be used in any 
home where there is elec- 
tricity without the slight- 
est discomfort—and for 
just a few cents a day! 


New Hair or No Cost! 

Thousands claim seem- 
ing miracles for my 
treatment. I don’t. I ad- 
mit some cases of loss of 
hair are hopeless. Only 
remember this — these 
cases are so very rare 
and so many hundreds of 


and by the 


Mrs. H. S., 


treatment 
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“Rigg greens 


To Men Getting Bald 
I Say / 


[No matter how fast your hair is 
falling ouk—no matter how much 
of it is already gone—] make this 
amazing guarantee! [Il end 

dandruff—stop falling hair~grow 
) new hair in 30 days-or you dont pay 
me acent! No strings attached! No fs, 
{ Ands or ‘Maybes’ New hair or no pay! 
| And you are the sole judge/ 


luxuriant hair 


have regained 
through my method, that I am willing 
to let you try it for 30 days—AT MY 
RISK! 

Then if you are not absolutely de- 


others 


lighted—say so. And I'll mail you a 
check immediately — refunding every 
cent of your money—and the treatment 
will have cost you NOTHING! 

Free Booklet Tells All 


The very fact that you have read this 
announcement shows that you are anx- 
ious about the condition of your hair. 
So why not investigate? Find out for 
yourself. If you will merely fill in and 
mail the coupon I will gladly send you 
without cost or obligation a wonderful- 
ly interesting booklet, which describes 
in detail my successful system, which 
is growing new hair for thousands all 
over the country. In addition it tells 
all about my iron-clad guarantee which 
enables you to take 


my treatment with- f-———— —, 
out a penny’s risk. ~ , 
Clip and mail the ay ee ~ | 

ew Way | 5 | 


coupon today. 
Allied Merke In- 


to Make j 
f Hair Grow | j 


stitutes, Inc. , Dept. he y i} 
223, 512 Fifth 
Ave., New York 


City. , t 


Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., 
Dept. 223, 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Please send me without cost_or obligation 
a copy of your book, “The New Way to 
Grow Hair,” describing the Merke System. 
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IMPROVED 


“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


10 DAYS TRIAL 


NKOGRAPH +950 









$1000 REWARD 
to anybody who can prove 
that these testimonials 
were solicited by us. 


Inkograph has proven so satis- 
factory and has elicited consider- 
able f > comment am enclos- 
y order, please send me 
e. T. J. Trow, Travel- 
laim Agent, Joplin, Mo. 


The Inkograph fully justifies all 
el s you make. I own a Water- 
man but Inkograph is far prefer- 
‘ Frank R. Sargent, 
Oakland, Calif. 


1 have one of the best writ- 
struments I ever used re- 
ss of price. I use the low- 
est grade stationery and there is 
never a blot or scratch because of 
i 

v 










Y 





s round smooth point. It is « 
wonderful invention. L. EL Orley, 
Albano, Va. 


Oh boy, I am tickled skinny to 
have the Inkograph, it’s a darling. 
I can now make carbon copies in 
taking orders and send original in 
ink to factory instead of a pencil- 
ed sheet. It surely flows over the 
paper as if it was grease instead 
of ink. No trouble at all and « 
thing I could not do before to 
trace straight lines very fine and 
clean. No smear, no muss of any 
kind. It’s just great. 

E. A. Simms, Jersey City, N. J 


My Inkograph is the smoothest 


writing instrument with which I 
have ever written. That is saying 
6 I am a teacher by profes- 
s I have a $7.00 pen and an- 
other that cost more than the Ink- 
ograph, but Inkograph is better 
than either. It is the greatest 
improvement in writing instru- 
ments since the Babylonians rec- 


orded their thoughts on ciay tab- 
lets with a_ triangular pointed 
reed. John R. Atwell, Chadwick, 
N. C. 

My Inkograph is the first and 
only writing utensil I ever owned 
that I can use with pleasure. To 
be without it for any time would 
pset my business day. It has al- 
ways worked perfectly. I have 
never had any difficulty with it. 
Arthur L. Fox, Centerville, Mich. 


T am a bank teller, have used 
all kinds of fountain pens but can 
honestly say for my work I never 
found a pen so easy and tireless 
to write. You can pick it up any 
time in any position and write 
immediately and all numbers and 
words will be the same. Try and 
do it with any other pen. My 
buddies all agree that it is best 
for our work. OQ. Morley, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Delighted: It writes bully—you 
hare invented a pen that is per- 
fection. It is so much more 
rapid than my $9.00 fountain 
pen. I wish you abundant success. 
8. L. Carlton, Aurora, Ill. 


I am very well pleased with 
my Inkograph. It is just what 
I have been looking for. I have 
had several ink pencils but noth- 
ing Ike the Inkograph, it writes 
like the point was greased and it 
makes no difference what kind of 
paper, it is fine for shipping tags. 
S. T. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. Va. 


The Inkograph is all that you 
claim it to be. Enelosed find 
order for two. Robert Heller, 
Craigsville, Pa. 


The Inkograph, I am thoroughly 
convinced, is the best writing in- 
strument I have ever used. It is 
sure, sane end clean and always 
Teady to use. I am very well 
pleased with it. J. E. Rampton, 








EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writ- 
ing instrument which is guaranteed to give perfect sat- 
istaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the 

Inkograph answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and 




















































writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. Draws 
The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your : 
“9 eae -*w Lines io 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands. 
a Ruler 


Without 
smearing, 
smudging or 
blurring the 
paper. Writes 
with any color 
of ink. 


Requires 
No Blotter 


The ink dries as fast 
as you write, because 
the flow is fine, even 
and uniform. 


You who already possess a standard fountain pen 
will find the Inkograph a most valuable addition to 
your writing equipment, for it will do everything 
any fountain pen can do and many very important 
things which it is impossible to accomplish with 
any fountain pen at any price. 


Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weck points of 
both, plus improvements not found in either. 
The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and 
its writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain 
pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil 


hands and clothing. The old stylographic ink Patent 

pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, - 

flows unevenly and is never reliable. The Ink- Automatic Feed 
ograph feeds as fast and uniform on the Prevents clogging. No 
20th page as it did on the first complicated mechanism to 


clean or get out of order. A 
year’s guarantee certificate 
with full directions accom 
panies each Inkograph and is 
your absolute protection. 


An Instrument of 
Refinement 


In appearance it is the equal of 
writing instruments which sell for 
a great deal more. Its beautifully 
highly polished finest quality of hard 

rubber, its 14 Kt. solid gold point and 
feed, safety screw cap, nickel self-filling 
lever and clip make it an instrument of 
distinctive elegance and refinement. 

Made of black Hard Rubber—each Inko 
graph is designed and finished to please 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill, 
although one filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words. Will write on any 
quality of paper. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon 
Copies 


at one time with original in 
ink. Bear down as hard as 
you like without fear of bending, 
spreading, injuring or distorting 
its 14 Kt. solid gold point. 

Are you a salesman?—use an 
Inkograph, make out your 
orders in ink and retain a 


duplicate for your records, the eye and fit the hand of all. 

Do you wish to keep 

a copy of your private You Who Are Dissatisfied With 
correspondence? — use . 

an Inkograph. Do you Your Fountain Pen 

do office .. ork —_ Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you 
requires ciesr carcom to do is try it, for if it does not prove thor- 


copies?—use an Inko- 
graph. Do you make 
out bills or sales 


oughly satisfactory and if it is not handier and 


cones DEALERS 


smoother and is 


? o , 
pan pee | an sane not far superior 
graph and make to any fountain Send for 
2 -- “—- pen you ever Cataloy 
al in ink with owned, whether it and Trade 


carbon copies. 
You can per- 
mit any one to 
write with your 
Inkograph, 
for no style 
of writing 
can affect 
the Inko- 
graph point 


cost $5, $6, $7 or $8, 
return the Inkograph 
to us and we'll refund 
your money—no ques- 
tions asked. 


Inkograph Co., Inc. 


195-99 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 









Received my Inkegraph. Am 
| surprised to know how well TI can 
write with it. The Inkograph is 
a wonderful little writer, it's my 
friend now for good penmanship 
I am writing this letter with it 
can you tell the difference be- 
tween Inkograph and pen letters? 
I Can, is my answer 

C. R. Puller, Patterson, Mo. 

I received my Inkograph with 
which I em writing this let- 
ter. I have purchased at least 
one dozen ink pencils. Yours 
seems to be the only one that 
gives perfect satisfaction. I be- 
lieve you have solved the problem 
of the perfect writing instrument. 

Dr. Richard T. MecLaury, 
Dunkirk, Ind. 

The Inkograph is truly the best 
pen I ever had the pleasure to use 
barring no price or make of pen, 
after I take into consideration 
the high price I usually paid for 
a Parker, or @ Waterman pen, I 
cannot see how such a low priced 
pen as the Inkograph can be put 
on the market and give such un- 
usual service. Harvey L. Winston, 
Brentwood, Calif. 


In making out local requisi- 
tions, it is necessary to make an 
original and two carbon coples on 
very heavy paper, and the Inko- 
graph does this twice as well as 
the hardest indelible pencil, and 
is much neater and the original is 
much more legible 
Wm. L. Fortney, Placerville, Ia 

Your Inkograph is everything 
you state It is just wonderful. 
Bo send me two more. 

Arthur Olicott, Tucker, La. 

Gave pen thorough tryout. En- 
closed find sample of work I have 
to perform Have been using 


pencil Never got entire satis- 
faction. Hard pencil makes orig- 
inal too pale and soft pencil 


makes poor copy. I am _ highly 
pleased. S. M. Cooper, Inquiry 
Division, P. O., South Bend, Ind 


I found the Inkograph all you 
represent it to be and | was very 
well satisfied with it I made a 
great mistake when I bought the 
Inkograph, as I did not take out 
Loss or Theft Insurance on the 
pen, for the pen is gone. I am 
writing this to ask that you send 
me another Inkograph by return 
mall, charges C.O0.D. I can rec 
ommend the Inkograph very high 
ly to anyone who needs a pen 
which will stand up under very 
hard usage George BL. Moore, 
Columbia, Fila. 

It sure has improved my hand 
writing—I never took home any 
medals for penmanship but I can 
almost read my own writing since 
I got this pm. ML F. Johnson, 
Medina, Wis. 

I want to thank you for the re- 
turn of my Inkograph pen, which 
you repaired for me. I feel rath- 
er lost without this pen in my 
pocket. I prefer it to any pen 
Il ever carried principally because 
of the ease with which one can 
write with it, not having to be 
careful whether you slide the pen 
to the Nerth, East, South or 
West, it flows freely in all direc- 
sens, Wm. B. Brown, New York, 
Be we 


Received my Inkograph and 
same is filling a long-felt want 
Kindly send two more of the same 
style by parcel post collect as 
soon as possible 
Theodore Priestley, Akron, Ohio 

I bought one of your pens a 
year ago. You sure build the 
best pen on the market to my no- 
tion. Frank R. Ellsworth, Fargo, 
N. D. 

I wouldn’t take $5.00 for the 
pen I am writing this letter with 
I have a good fountain pen but 
don’t write any more with it. I 
am proud of the Inkograph and 
that I can say this to you and 
mean every word of it 
R. II. Wilson, Beckley, W. Va 








as it will 





(Tear Here) 










a foun- 
tain pen. 


/ SEND 
NO MONEY 


Your name and address are 
sufficient. Pay 
$1.50, plus postage on deliv- 


postman 











This Coupon Properly Filled Out 


Is all that’s necessary. Send it to-day and procure one 
of the New Improved Inkographs on a 10-Day Free 
Trial, with no strings tied to it. 


Mark X Here O If You Want Ladies’ Style 


Pensacola, Fla. f ery. When cash accompanies INKOGRAPH Co., INc. 
# order, Inkograph will be sent ~ , 
A G F N S f postage prepaid. If within ten 195-99 Centre St., New 7 ork, N. , a 
: b Gentlemen: You may send m Ink h. I will 
I named @ days the Inkograph does not y e your snkograpa. wil pay 
t 5 l s 
Fy prove satisfactory return it and postman 1.58, plus postage en delivery. 

Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, # we'll refund your money without 
more sales, without investment. ! Gurther qnevespenionss. ft ts be- TD  cesecdccceccosessecdessoseseséoenesce Cocccceccccccece 
Quicker commissions, popular prices, #@ cause we are sure the Inkograph will 
no competition. Send for an Inko- # meet your requirements to perfection REE -Sbnbvtersccceecdiceees CO CoCesecscedsocedocse 
graph or write for special sales plan @_ that makes it possible for us to make 
booklet. # you so attractive an offer. City .. ; eT eee, Te ee State ° 
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Toasting bri ngs out the hidden 
flavor of the world’s finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“ITS TOASTED” 
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